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Eveready 
Layerbilt 


THERE was intense (but quiet) jubilation in the research 
laboratories of the National Carbon Company, Inc. 
Eveready electrical engineers had unraveled the puzzle 
of how to make a “B” battery in layers of flat cells—a 
great improvement over the battery composed of cylin- 
drical cells hooked up in series. 

Officials, only, knew anything about it for a score of 
months. Finally, made commercially practical, it was 
included in shipments to all parts of the country and its 
actions carefully watched. After two years’ test and 
proof by radio users the Eveready Layerbilt Heavy- 
Duty “B” Battery was announced to the trade, and was 
placed in the Eveready family to do its bit. 

Convinced that the Eveready Layerbilt was the most 
economical and dependable “B” battery in which the 
radio fan could invest, an intensive informative adver- 
tising campaign was put behind it. No one had to be a 
radio expert to understand this copy. 

A month, two months elapsed and then the sales curve 
suddenly became a perpendicular line. New factory 
equipment had to be installed post-haste. For a time it 
was necessary to scale down Eveready Layerbilt orders 
—to “ration” the trade. 

Once again the printed word proved its power to 
attract, convince and cause to act. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Sound, bright, 
healthy corn 


Mushy, mouldy, 
chaffy corn 


Two Bushels of Corn, but What a Difference in Feeding 
Value. There’s the Same Difference in Lubricating Oils. 


There’s as Much Difference in 
Lubricating Oil as in Corn 


AKE a bushel of good, bright No. 

2 corn and a bushel of inferior 

grade that has been caught by an 
early frost. Each is a bushel of corn, 
but one will be worth twice as much 
as the other in feeding value to make 
pork or beef or milk. 

Oils are like that. Two different 

uarts of oil may show just as great a 
Tilceense in lubricating quality. That 
is the purpose of oil—to lubricate. 
Your automobile and your tractor live 
on it. The rapidly moving parts, where 
metal slides on metal, must always be 
separated by a thin film of oil, so that 
the actual metal surfaces never touch. 
You know what would happen if you 
tried to drive either your car or your 
tractor with the crankcase dry. You 
wouldn’t travel a hundred feet before 
the engine would jam, and probably be 
ruined. 

The same thing happens, but in a 
slower way, when you use an oil that 
is lacking in lubricating quality. Grad- 
ually, insidiously, such an oil permits 
friction to do its deadly work, and al- 
though you may not be ~—— so sud- 
denly, you find eventually that the life 
of the machine has been eaten out. 

And the tragic thing about using un- 
known oils is that you save only a few 
dollars in an entire year, not one-tenth 
of what you are likely to pay out in 
repair bills as a result of using them. 

ut you can’t look at oil or feel of 
it, and tell the difference. It takes the 
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skilful examination of trained chemists 
to tell which is which. You can tell 
by experience, but why experiment 
with your good car or your expensive 
tractor? 

There is a better way to tell good oils 
—by known trade-marks. Standard Farm 
Papers encourage the use of good, 
trade-marked oils, put out by manufac- 
turers who are Beg of their good 
name and are willing to stand back of 
their products. Standard Farm Papers 
warn against using unknown oils, with 
no name and no reputation, which may 
be cheap to buy, but much too expen- 
sive to use. Onl reliable oil compa- 
nies are permitted to use the columns 
of Standard Farm Papers. The oils 
and greases you see advertised here are 
not produced by accident. They are 
the result of years of study and re- 
search, development of special machin- 
ery and special processes of refining. 

When you buy a quart or a gallon 
or a barrel of oil advertised in Standard 
Farm Papers, you buy not only the 
substance that you can see and feel, 
but also the skill of chemists, the 
ae care of inspectors, the faith- 
ulness of workmen who have been 
trained to watch every detail for the 
production of a quality product. 

The advertisements in Standard Farm 
Papers are your guide to merchandise 
¢ known value. We stand back of 
them. 
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Standard Farm Papers Advertisers Are Guaranteed 








in The Standard Farm Papers enters 2, 


000, of the 


Tes one of a series of editorial advertisements appearing 


best farm homes to tell the story of advertised products 


The Standard Farm Papers 


New York, 250 Park Avenue 


Chicago, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
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When the Sales Sones Checks In 


for the Convention 


Then Management’s Ability to Organize and Control Meets One of 
Its Stiffest Tests 


As told to D. M. Hubbard 


By H. F. Johnson, Jr. 


Of S. C. Johnson & Son 


Us. are you going to let 
J me come back to the home 
office ?” 

Any business executive who 
spends part of his time traveling 
with salesmen through their terri- 
tories will recognize the familiar 
ring of that question. It is one of 
the hardy perennials of conversa- 
tions on the road. In a majority 
of cases its roots strike down to 
motives that are entirely laudable, 
although sometimes it happens that 
all the salesman is thinking of is 
the trip back to headquarters and 
an extra holiday. 

Some salesmen can’t do them- 
selves full justice unless they are 
certain that they know their propo- 
sition from the ground up better 
than any prospect they are likely 
to encounter. At least they believe 
they can’t. That feeling becomes 
a mental hazard. It finds its ready 
complement in the home office when 
company policies and aims are fail- 
ing of fullest accomplishment. 

As a direct result we have the 
company sales convention as a ma- 
jor current in American business 
today. 

A few weeks ago, S. C. Johnson 
& Son held the first sales confer- 
ence in five years at which the 
company’s entire sales organization 
was present. Because conventions 
larger than branch or group meet- 
ings aren’t frequent events with 
us, we doubtless planned for this 
one more carefully than would 


otherwise have been the case. For 
the same reason, the events of this 
years gathering made a deeper 
impression than usual on the com- 
pany’s management and on our 
men. Some account of how we 
planned and operated our confer- 
ence and what we got out of it 
may prove helpful to manufactur- 
ers who are concerned with ways 
and means of making 1928 a prof- 
itable year. 

Let me make two points before 
going on with the story. One of 
these concerns the cost of a con- 
vention. Ours cost just about as 
much as a four-color spread in 
one of the larger national publi- 
cations. As nearly as I can esti- 
mate, its effect on our sales is go- 
ing to be equivalent to four or five 
of these spreads. 

The other detail is one of name. 
We called our three-day gathering 
a conference rather than a con- 
vention. The word convention, it 
seems, has acquired a secondary 
meaning. Too often it connotes 
in business an invitation to come 
in and have a good time. We 
wanted to avoid any such taint. 
Nothing was farther from our idea 
than holding a romp for our sales- 
men. At all events we decided 
on “conference” as the more dig- 
nified way of referring to our 
three-day discussion of  sales- 
building. 

It was in the summer of last 
year that we decided it was time 
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we called together our sales force 
including our Canadian, British, 
Australian and German represen- 
tatives. Our sales force had 
doubled in size since our 1922 
conference. Selling was appar- 
ently entering a new phase and 
conditions were changing. We 
began to find it harder and harder 
to beat the preceding year’s rec- 
ord. Certain new retail outlets for 
our products appeared more and 
more important. Certain sections 
of the country lagged behind others 
in per capita consumption, for no 
apparent reason. So, although we 
never got around to choosing a 
keynote or theme for our confer- 
ence, we had some very definite 
purposes to accomplish long before 
the conference itself was sched- 
uled. We decided that a minimum 
time of two months of prepara- 
tion was necessary, and more than 
once since, the wisdom of allowing 
so long a period has impressed. it- 
self.on us. When the sales force 
checks in for the conference it is 
too late to do anything but make 
sure that the program unfolds 
smoothly and effectively. Look- 
ing after that alone is one of the 
stiffest tests of organizing and 
controlling men that management 
has to undergo. Nothing short of 
a miracle can prevent lowered 
morale and the waste of a consid- 
erable amount of money, if the 
conference is allowed, through 
faulty preparation, to become one 
of those extemporized, spur-of- 
the-moment affairs. 

For a long time we have held 
weekly sales meetings and factory 
meetings at our plant in Racine. 
Last November and December 
these became occasions when our 
preliminary plans for the confer- 
ence were threshed out. Obviously 
the first step toward organization 
was the appointment of a chairman 
of the conference. He then ap- 
pointed committees on program, 
arrangements, statistics, demonstra- 
tions and displays, and finance. 
Having outlined each committee’s 
responsibilities, we asked for a 
weekly report from each on prog- 
ress made. At this stage of our 
planning we received some valu- 
able help from the research de- 
partment of Printers’ INK in the 
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form of references to articles coy. 
ering the convention experiences 
of other manufacturers. 

A three-day conference seemed 
about as long as we could afford 
to keep our men in Racine. We 
chose Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday in order that most of them 
might be back in their territories 
by the following Monday morn- 
ing. At our sales and factory 
meetings we argued back and 
forth at some length as to the 
sort of program we needed most. 
Finally we decided against invit- 
ing anyone outside the company 
to speak or participate. The more 
we thought about this the more we 
believed in sticking to the confer- 
ence idea and avoiding anything 
that smacked of oratory or pep 
stuff. 

Other manufacturers may find 
the physical form of the program 
we printed interesting. It is a 
fairly permanent little book, bound 
in boards. After listing the sched- 
ule of events and the names of the 
men attending,-we left forty blank 
pages for notes. We aimed at 
making the conference vital enough 
to warrant a man’s jotting down 
ideas and we wanted him to be 
sure to have plenty of space for 
this. The last pages were filled 
with charts which showed just 
how 1927 sales compared with 
those of 1926, and there were de- 
scriptions of the various assort- 
ments and combination. deals we 
are offering retail dealers. The 
net of it was that we made the 
program so useful and attractive 
that no salesman will mislay or be 
without his copy. It is now one 
of his valuable working tools. 


STIMULATING ADVANCE INTEREST 


The work that fell to our ar- 
rangements committee became s0 
inclusive that it would take an 
hour to describe it in detail. We 
put. representatives from the fac- 
tory as well as the sales depart- 
ment on this committee. One of 
the important tasks of this group 
deserves some special mention. 
This was stimulating advance in- 
terest in the conference, The ar- 
rangements committee sent out let- 
ters to the sales force calculated 
to arouse their enthusiasm and 
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Dr. Eleanor Campbell 


The Home Healthful page of the Christian 
Herald is truly the product of a great mind. 
Each week, Christian Herald readers hear 
from Dr. Eleanor Campbell, an authority on 
the important relationship of food to health 
—a subject of vital concern to every mem- 


ber of the family. 
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their competition in the volume of 
orders that each salesman could 
bring in to the conference with 
him. It also undertook to have 
every salesman bring his adver- 
tising portfolio and sales manual 
in for revision. Besides looking 
after transportation, hotel accom- 
modations and maintaining a con- 
ference information bureau, this 
committee made sure that the con- 
vention hall was in good condition, 
that it would be comfortable and 
well ventilated, that there were 
plenty of easels, pointers, racks 
and similar accessories on hand. 

Are these minor details, too un- 
important to be stressed? I think 
not. Anyone who has tried to keep 
awake in a_ stuffy convention 
room; anyone who has ever tried 
to put across an important talk 
with someone pounding to open a 
window that sticks; anyone who 
has a chart of figures to exhibit 
but no stand or easel to place it 
on will agree with me. Smooth- 
ness in procedure and the methodi- 
cal treatment of details make the 
good impression on the sales force 
that helps so much in selling them 
on the house. 


TWO SOURCES OF HELP 


I have already mentioned the 
help that we received from Print- 
ers’ Ink. There are two other 
important sources to which a man- 
ufacturer may turn. One of these 
is his advertising agency, which 
will usually grasp any opportunity 
to be useful. The other is the city 
or town where the home office is 
located. If, as in our case, it is 
not an extremely large city where 
conventions are always being held, 
some invaluable co-operation can 
be gained. Through the Racine 
Association of Commerce we were 
able to issue to each of our men a 
book of courtesy cards extending 
the privileges of the local Y. M. 
C. A., the Municipal Golf Courses 
and several clubs and fraternal 
lodges. Not many of our men 
found themselves with a great deal 
of spare time on their hands, but 
these courtesy cards did help make 
their stay more comfortable. 

The responsibilities of the sta- 
tistics, demonstrations and displays 
and finance committees were defi- 
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nite and less extensive than those 
of the program and arrangement 
The statistics committee 
had charge of gathering pertinent 
sales data and preparing them for 
presentation in graph or chart 
form to the sales force. It ar- 
ranged for the presentation of 
quota figures for 1928. No com- 
mittee had a more vital “fitittion 
than this one. On its ability fo do 
a thorough and convincing job de- 
pended the success or failure of 
our conference. 

The demonstrations and displays 
committee’s task was chiefly one 
of correlation. Many an excellent 
technical talk allows itself to be- 
come a liability because it is not 
easy for the listener to follow. 
Where we had a technical man on 
the program we had him rehearse 
his talk with a.demonstrator work- 
ing beside him to prove the asser- 
tions that he made. The finance 
committee simply saw to it that 
our expenses were budgeted and 
kept within the budget’s bounds. 

Usually there is next to no dif- 
ficulty in stating the objectives of 
a sales conference in understand- 
able language. When, however, 
the smoke has cleared and the men 
are back in their territories, it 
sometimes becomes pitifully appar- 
ent that those objectives were 
shouldered aside by less impor- 
tant details. How is the confer- 
ence to keep itself pointed right? 
How, if not through the chairman's 
steering ability? 

Long before I picked up the 
gavel on the opening morning of 
our conference I had mapped out 
certain aims for which it seemed 
I and no one else must take the 
responsibility. One was to give 
the salesmen a chance to express 
themselves at the right time. I did 
this by inviting various individuals 
who had handled different situa- 
tions exceptionally well to tell the 
others how they got results. That 
always got our discussions started 
without wasting time. Another 
aim was to give every salesman 
a chance to take up his own par- 
ticular problems with the right 
home-office official. Our executives 
co-operated here by being in their 
offices each morning an hour be- 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Dress rehearsal 


Al Miller has just persuaded 
his father out of a suit of sombre 
gray into something Al knows 
will make him look like the 
regular fellow he really is. And 
Dad’s not mad. “Your mother 
won’t have any kick coming this 
time, lad. I’m sure glad you 
turned up.” ... Dad’s not in 
on the fact that it was Mother 
who sent Al to strut his stuff. 


There are millions of homes 
where the near-men of the 
family are welcomed advisors 
on purchases. These wide- 
awake, high-school chaps know 
what they want, and why they 
want it and what the rest of the 
cast should wear and do. Ask 
them about breakfast foods— 


they'll tell you what brand you 
ought to get. Radios, sporting 
goods, home-furnishings—they 
ask for things by name when 
they buy . or when they 
personally conduct the family 
on shopping tours. 


We know half a million of 
these chaps who read THE 
AMERICAN Boy from cover to 
cover. Half a million whose 
opinions are formed and whose 
standards are set by what they 
find in it. And 80 per cent of 
them are of high-school age, 
men in everything but years. 
To get them rooting for your 
products, advertise in THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Copy received 
by March 10th appears in May. 


me American Boy 


Detrcit 


Michigan 
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of this new book 
of sales facts . . 
Retail Shopping Areas gives a graphic 


picture of your markets according to 
actual retail distribution 


OU will find in a pocket at the back of Retail 

Shopping Areas two large United States maps. 
These are in four and six colors, and supplement 
the detailed colored state maps. Let them help 
you with your sales quotas, as they have helped 
others. 


Look at U.S. Map I. You can group at once 
the real retail shopping areas of the country ac- 
cording to the size of the main shopping centers. 
You note, for example—that there is a quarter of 
the population of the entire country tributary to 
only fourteen centers—but that there is one entire 
half which requires over 600 centers to serve it! 


Can they buy your product in “Farmington?” 
Map II indicates for you the per capita buying 
power of every county in the United States. 


A mine of market information 


Retail Shopping Areas enables you to rate the 
specific markets for your product both as to 
character and size. It puts in your hands complete 
practical facts about economic distribution not 
before available. 
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These two maps of 
the United States are 
supplied with each book. 


Retail Shopping Areas first lists the 683 shop- 
ping areas of the United States according to the 
size of the centers. It then gives the details about 
each, at length. It furnishes the time-saving 
Summary for Quota Work. It also lists each 
county by states, and names all incorporated 
places. The Appendix gives you seven bases for 
sales quotas by states. 

We believe any sales executive, anybody interested 
in market analysis or resea -h, will find this book 
indispensable. 

The two United States maps from Retail Shopping 
Areas may be bought separately while the extra run 
lasts. MapIis 50c. Map II is $1.00. The price of the 
book is $10.00. Mail the coupon below. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 





J. Wauter THompson Company 
420 Lexington Ave. (Room 1104), New York City. 
Please send me at address below: 

Copies of Map No. 1, @ 50c each 

Copies of Map No. 2, @ $1.00 each 

Copies of Retail Shopping Areas, @ $10.00 


Name 





Street. 


——— 
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Service as Part of Industrial 
Selling 


How Much Ground Should the Sales Specialist Cover? 


By Frederick B. Heitkamp 


Of the Cincinnati Milling Machine Company 


S industrial machinery grows 

steadily more complex from 
year to year both in design and 
operation, the part played by the 
specialist in the industrial sales 
program acquires greater em- 
phasis. Someone has described a 
specialist as a salesman who 
“knows more and more about less 
and less.” However, the type of 
specialist about whom I am writ- 
ing is making himself indispen- 
sable in the industrial field. He is 
an expert on the products of his 
company, and he is needed to sup- 
ply technical and accurate infor- 
mation on the ground, which a 
dealer’s or agent’s representative 
cannot supply. 

The condition which has de- 
veloped the specialist has also em- 
phasized the two schools in indus- 
trial marketing; one being heavily 
in favor of direct selling, believ- 
ing a greater service can be ren- 
dered to the customer, that more 
ground can be covered, and that 
the product can be presented in a 
more intelligent and authoritative 
manner. The other school be- 
lieves in marketing through deal- 
ers, feeling that with the wide 
market coverage which an agent 
can give through many contacts 
with a large number of salesmen, 
he is able to keep in touch with 
all outstanding inquiries in a more 
thorough manner than any direct 
selling organization can. 

There are other advantages in 
handling credit questions and in 
the capitalizing of the personal 
friendship of agents’ salesmen, 
many of these of years’ standing. 
But agents’ salesmen cannot be 
expected to be experts on the 
many lines of products which they 
handle; these sometimes including 
fifty odd types and varieties of 
machines, each in perhaps thirty or 
forty different styles and sizes. 

Thus, in the case of an industrial 
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machinery manufacturer selling di- 
rect, or in the case of the manu- 
facturer selling through dealers, 
the same need exists of a staff of 
men who know the line thoroughly 
and are able to work with it on the 
real customer’s premises. Such a 
man must supply definite, accurate 
and immediate information which 
will make it possible for his prod- 
ucts to be applied to the given job, 
and, through his knowledge and 
ability to render real assistance to 
the user, make it possible to secure 
the order. 

For every such specialist who 
goes out into the field, immedi- 
ately arises the question, “How 
much service shall he render?” 
Primarily a specialist is supposed 
to analyze the customer’s require- 
ments, offer time studies, and if 
machine tools are under considera- 
tion, estimate the production pos- 
sible, outline methods of handling 
the work, of holding the jobs in 
the machine, and recommend any 
other particular equipment which 
might be desired or which might 
assist in further reducing existing 
costs. 

Obviously such a man is a sales- 
man of a very high type. He is 
frequently a trained mechanical 
engineer, a wumniversity graduate, 
able to meet the executives of the 
customer’s organization on their 
own level. He works steadily, 
covers his territory thoroughly, is 
ready to answer calls for assis- 
tance at any time—in fact special- 
izes on real engineering and sales 
service for his customers and for 
his agents’ representatives. 

Service of that kind is expected 
of him. However, sometimes he 
is called upon for work which 
falls under the head of repairs, 
meeting complaints, making ad- 
justments upon a machine, which 
any competent mechanic should 
be able to perform, but which 
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daily newspapers 
are published 


in lowa 
(POPULATION 2,500,000) 


23 Iowa newspapers have circu- 
lations under 10,000. 


11 lowa a ers have circu- 


lations of from 10,000 to 


18,000. 


3 Iowa newspapers have circu- 
lations of from 18,000 to 
35,000. 


2 Iowa vel gp ab have circu- 
lations of from 50,000 to 
60,000. 


1--The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune has a daily circula- 
tion of over 225,000. 
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sometimes require many hours of 
his time and considerable effort. 

It is not without some cause 
that the specialist asks just how 
much of this sort of service he 
should render. It is, of course, a 
problem similar to that which, I 
imagine, exists in any sales or- 
ganization—just how far is the 
salesman, as a representative of 
his house, supposed to go, outside 
his own immediate province, 
either to oblige a customer or help 
out some other department of his 
own organization? 

Perhaps other organizations 
will check our own experience 
that the question is particularly 
acute with new men. There are 
obvious disadvantages in having a 
specialist handle work of this 
nature. It takes his time from 
his active selling in the field and 
he is perhaps doing some work 
which a lower-price man could do, 
and often do much better. 

Some new men look on this 
work as lowering their dignity; 
they feel that if they must go into 
the shop, take off their coats, roll 
up their sleeves and make adjust- 
ments themselves, they lose some- 
thing of their standing. It should 
not, they feel, be required of them 
—it is undignified. Others sin- 
cerely distrust their own ability 
successfully to handle work in 
which their experience has been 
largely theoretical, and fear that a 
slight and really pardonable mis- 
take may unfairly hurt their 
standing in a customer’s eyes— 
which is an asset to the firm. All 
these are logical doubts which may 
be raised. 

The answer to all of them, 
however, is usually found in con- 
versation. with the old hand—the 
specialist who has been in the 
field for some time. That is one 
more reason why it is frequently 
desirable to send a new specialist 
into the field with an old one, at 
least for a limited period, so that 
he may assimilate the right point 
of view which comes only through 
actual experience and contact with 
the customer. 

The experienced specialist, and 
I suspect, the real salesman in any 
other line, is inclined to look upon 
an opportunity for making repairs 
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and rendering service of that 
nature as something to be desired 
—an additional opportunity to 
strengthen himself with the cus. 
tomer and make himself truly 
valuable. While his time is per- 
haps more expensive than that of 
a repair man, or strict service 
man, by the time such a man has 
been brought perhaps hundreds of 
miles from the factory, adding up 
hotel, railroad, and other expenses, 
considerable money can be saved 
by having the specialist take care 
of the job at once. 

If a machine is “down” this 
means money saved for the cus- 
tomer as well. Naturally the 
specialist feels that this increases 
his prestige instead of lowering 
his dignity. What is more, he 
learns by the experience, so that 
he becomes truly a specialist in 
every sense of the word. 

One such man who, when he 
first started out in the field, was 
a little inclined to resent what he 
considered petty calls for repair 
work, recently commented to me 
upon the value of the specialist 
handling this kind of thing, say- 
ing that frequently he was able to 
obtain a contact with the men in 
the shop which was not possible 
in any other way—making it easy 
for him to “get by the front door” 
and sell his proposition from the 
shop on up to the executives, so 
that when it came time to talk to 
them he had little trouble either in 
seeing or convincing them. 

It may be a helpful hint, then, 
to other and less specialized sales 
organizations, that the men who 
have been working longest in this 
field for us are most emphatic 
that all possible service should be 
rendered to the customer by the 
specialist on the job, and that only 
when they decide, taking all fac- 
tors into consideration, that it is 
desirable to turn the job over to a 
strictly service man, should such 
a man be summoned from the 
factory. 


S. P. Hubbard Joins 


“American Druggist” 
Shelton P. Hubbard has joined the 
advertising staff of the American Drug- 
gist, New York. He was formerly 
with Drug Topics, also of that city. 
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Resetting Their 
Radio Sales Dials 


ATIONAL advertisers are turning 
their sales to maximum volume in 
the consistently 
Wisconsin radio 
more and more in 
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by using larger space—made economical 
through single newspaper coverage. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Low Cost 
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Hts for the 
JADVERTISER’S 
OTE BOOK 


The Chicago Daily News carried 1,044,522 lines 
3 of food advertising in 1927— more lines than 
any other Chicago newspaper, daily or Sunday, or 
daily and Sunday combined. 


2 The Daily News GAINED 79,695 lines of food 
¢ advertising in 1927—a greater gain than was 
made by any other Chicago newspaper, daily or 
Sunday. 


3 Retail grocers, representing more than 2,500 out- 


¢ lets for advertised grocery products, placed 
more advertising in The Daily News in 1927 than 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 
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codward & Kelly Geo. Krogness 
8 Fine Arts Bldg. 253 mist National Bank Bldg. 
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Meee 78,428 Farm 
folk through Oklahoma; 
only Farm Paper « 


Dealers, sales representatives and job- 
bers in Oklahoma invariably find it 
easier to introduce a new product or in- 
crease sales of an old one when the sales 
plan includes an adequate advertising 
schedule in The Oklahoma Farmer- 
Stockman. 

The reason is obvious. Oklahoma 
farm folk have become accustomed to 
turn to their only farm paper for advice 
and helpful suggestions. They naturally 
turn to it for their shopping guide. 


178,428 Copies Each Issue 


Carl Williams & Raiph Miller 
Editor ‘du Mor 


Oklahoma City 
Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
also publishers of 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN and OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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But Chain-Store Balm May Prove 
an Irritant, Mr. Mitchell 


Advertising Alliance ‘with Chains, While Valuable for the New Product, 
Would Disturb Well Established Manufacturer’s Marketing 


By C. N. Palmer 


RNEST I. MITCHELL’S ar- 

ticle in Printers’ Inx of Janu- 
ary 12,* setting up certain highway 
markers for the manufacturer to 
follow on the road to co-operation 
with chain-store organizations is, in 
my opinion, a most comprehensive 
and workmanlike study of the situa- 
tion. It points out, without leav- 
ing any room for argument, the 
modern trend in retail merchandis- 
ing. It also expresses a trend of 
thought which is just now occupy- 
ing the minds of manufacturers 
and wholesale distributors. 

Considering Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ment as a whole, however, one 
might judge that his premise is 
based solely on plans for the in- 
troduction of new products, or for 
the expansion of old ones into new 
trade channels. As such, I have 
no doubt these plans will prove the 
means of getting many a new- 
comer in the field of merchandis- 
ing over his first big hurdle—that 
of gaining primary distribution. 
The same advantage would obtain 
where the manufacturer is seeking 
to introduce his products into new 
avenues, such as a grocery spe- 
cialty, house going to the drug 
trade. 

But what of the manufacturer 
whose channel of distribution is 
pretty firmly fixed by public buy- 
ing habits, by years of constant 
advertising in the name of that 
class of trade and by heavy invest- 
ments in co-operation of one sort 
or another within his chosen field 
of distribution? 

Many substantial manufacturing 
concerns find themselves, after 
years of successful operation in 
distributive markets most closely 
allied with their products, unable 
to change their policies to meet 


*“Chain Stores and : 


Join Advertising Forces,” page ’ 
January 12, 1928. 
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modern conditions, as Mr. Mitchell 
explains them, without the loss of 
such portions of their volume as 
to make them reluctant to take the 
plunge. It would be interesting to 
know ‘how Mr. Mitchell’s plan 
would handle such situations. 

For instance, supposing that a 
manufacturer, in order to meet 
competitive conditions and to win 
the co-operation of the ever-grow- 
ing chains, has consented to recog- 
nize them as jobbers in all but 
name. He has granted them dis- 
counts as great—and in some cases 
greater—than his regular jobbing 
terms. He has sometimes made 
them confidential advertising allow- 
ances with which they have carte 
blanche to do as they please. Mr. 
Mitchell estimates such special 
concessions as ranging from 3 per 
cent to 5 per cent. It is likely 
that his estimate is low enough to 
meet most cases, and too low to 
meet others. 


MOST CHAINS POCKET THE 
DISCOUNTS 


It is true that many such allow- 
ances go to buy a pig in a poke 
but there are certain traceable ad- 
vantages which come from them. 
Certain chain operators, as Mr. 
Mitchell says, make an honest ef- 
fort to render value received for 
the extra discounts and cash they 
receive. The great majority of 
them, however, pocket the extra 
discounts and good-will offerings 
as part of their legitimate profits. 
It has been their habit to receive 
such profits for so long that to 
take them away on the assumption 
that the manufacturer would rather 
receive co-operative advertising 
space for his money would, in 
many instances, cause quite a com- 
motion in both chain store and 
manufacturing ranks. 

The chain store welcomes ad- 
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vertising co-operation. In fact, it 
almost demands it. But the question 
is: How many chain-store organiza- 
tions, already enjoying preferential 
discounts, would be willing to 
contribute to better business con- 
ditions by subscribing to a plan 
whereby these extra cash conces- 
sions are taken away from them 
and converted into participation in 
their newspaper publicity? With 
most of them, in my opinion, it 
would merely appear to be swap- 
ping dollars, and whatever adver- 
tising patronage the manufacturer 
might be willing to concede to the 
chains would have to be im addi- 
tion to his present system of dis- 
counts. 

Any manufacturer who has be- 
stowed discounts or concessions on 
those aggressive merchandising 
machines known as chain stores, 
knows what it would mean to at- 
tempt to withdraw any of them. 
He could do it, just as the pub- 
lishers of the United States could 
withdraw their 15 per cent agency 
commissions, but it would be a 
rather unhealthy expedient so far 
as peace of mind and volume of 
business are concerned. If all 
manufacturers, acting in concert, 
were to adopt such a plan, it might 
work, but Uncle Sam would prob- 
ably have something to say about 
it. 

It is not likely that an individual 
manufacturer in a given field could 
do so, unless he occupied a pre- 
eminently strong position or a 
monopoly, as his  second-string 
competitor would be quick to sense 
the opportunity to step forward 
with hat in one hand and -check 
book in the other, to offer the co- 
operation the first had turned 
down. In fact, it is part of chain- 
store methods to let a favored 
manufacturer know that his near- 
est competitor is ready and willing 
to co-operate when Number One 
finds the load too heavy. 

As Mr. Mitchell intimates, the 
chain stores have advertising space 
to sell. There is no reason why 
they should not sell it. They sell 
everything else. And, as he says, 
they are now planning ways and 
means to make their brokerage of 
white space more effective and 
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more profitable to themselves. Al- 
most without exception, they are 
astute merchandisers, and it is not 
to be wondered at that they can 
in many ingtances persuade the 
manufacturer that his advertising 
dollars will find a more comfor- 
table home in the bosom of a chain 
page than in independent space. 

It is not my purpose to discount 
the value of chain-store co-opera- 
tion, nor to impugn the good in- 
tentions of chain-store manage- 
ments. I have yet to find such 
an organization, however, in which 
the manufacturer’s or the consum- 
er’s interests are placed above those 
of the chain. This is not a criti- 
cism of the chains, as any rational 
person knows that business firms 
are not organized for charitable 
purposes. If the chains were not 
capable of making money, their 
accounts would not be worth much 
to proprietors of nationally adver- 
tised goods. 


CHAINS CAN’T BREAK A STRONG 
MANUFACTURER 


Their importance as distributive 
factors should not be under-esti- 
mated; but I believe that they can 
be over-estimated, and I find that 
the latter is often the case, despite 
the truth of Mr. Mitchell’s state- 
ments concerning the large percent- 
ages of total business done by the 
chains in certain localities. That 
the chains can make or break a 
manufacturer, is, in my opinion, 
only partly true. If the manufac- 
turer is not strong enough in his 
appeal to the consumer, if his 
product is not meritorious enough 
to make its own way, he may find 
the chains one answer to his prob- 
lem of getting immediate distribu- 
tion and some sort of retail co- 
operation, but he will not find it 
the avenue for the continuous and 
stable volume he needs to keep 
his wheels turning and his sales- 
men traveling at a profit. 

It does not seem that any one 
group of retail outlets should be 
considered sufficient unto the needs 
of an article of merit. I realize 
that Mr. Mitchell’s answer to this 
statement would be that his plan 
does not contemplate confining re- 
tail sales to the chains; that their 
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backing of an article will prove 
added incentive to the independent 
dealer to stock and push the prod- 
uct which he sees advertised by the 
chain; that, in his desire to main- 
tain his position in trade, he must 
do as the chains do. 

Such a statement is true, allow- 
ing for a liberal discount on the 
score of human perverseness. 1 
believe that most students of mar- 
keting will admit that the inde- 
pendent retailer can succeed in 
competition with the chains only 
by adopting chain methods; that 
the tendency of the chains to adopt 
nationally advertised products as 
their leaders means that indepen- 
dents must do likewise. But the 
trouble with this theory is that the 
average independent retailer does 
not realize these truths, and, being 
ignorant of them, apparently no 
amount of so-called “education” 
will bring him around to the scien- 
tific way of thinking. 

[ wonder if Mr. Mitchell has 
heard the expression “back-shelf.” 
It is a verb—not an adjective— 
coined to describe what happens to 
nationally advertised products, es- 
pecially new ones, which force the 
independent retailer’s hand by too 
close co-operation with the chains. 
This expression seems to be 
gaining in use, especially among 
grocery retailers, as a result of in- 
creasing co-operation between cer- 
tain manufacturers and the chains. 
It is not an expression which any 
manufacturer who is striving for 
national distribution cares to hear 
applied to his product. 

As an example, a certain manu- 
facturer of a food product recently 
attempted to enter the Philadelphia 
market. He found that market 
pretty well sewed up by a com- 
petitor, so he decided to hurdle 
the approach by hooking up with 
the leading grocery chain, mean- 
while using his missionary crew to 
cultivate the independents. The 
grocery chain grabbed a consign- 
ment lot of the manufacturer’s 
product, took his advertising allow- 
ance, which was in addition to a 
newspaper campaign, and every- 
thing seemed set for a fine, warm 
summer in Philadelphia. 

As soon, however, as the chain 
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store’s first announcement of this 
product appeared, offering it at a 
few cents under the regular price, 
there were murmurs from the gal- 
lery. On the appearance of the 
second advertisement, many of the 
independents telephoned their asso- 
ciation, wanting to know “How 
come?” They were advised that 
the manufacturer was playing the 
chain store’s game, and that there 
was nothing to do but to “back- 
shelf” his product. This was done, 
and out came the manufacturer’s 
window displays and counter cards. 

It is said that the manufacturer 
did not let any grass grow under 
his feet. He provided his sales- 
men and jobbers’ salesmen with 
clippings of the chain-store adver- 
tisements. These were shown to 
the independent retailers, and pres- 
ently some of the jobbers began 
to get back consignments of the 
manufacturer’s goods. The retail- 
ers said they didn’t want them. 
One co-operative buying concern 
shipped back to the factory three- 
fourths of the car lot it had pur- 
chased. At this writing it wants 
to ship back the other quarter, and 
has asked the manufacturer for 
shipping orders. 


CHAIN-STORE GROCERY SALES IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


It is true that the chains repre- 
sent 65 per cent of the grocery 
sales in Philadelphia. But what 
of the other 35 per cent? It is 
true that the chain in question is 
the most ‘important single. factor 
in food distribution in the Quaker 
City. It is also true that the chain 
will continue to advertise the prod- 
uct in question so long as the man- 
ufacturer is willing to replenish 
his allowance. His regular ad- 
vertising campaign has come and 
gone. It has netted him exactly 
what he is getting from the chain, 
nothing more. His co-operation 
with the chain has gained him the 
active antagonism of 35 per cent 
of the local trade. 

There are many advantages in 
co-operation with chain stores. 
Any manufacturer with goods to 
sell to the consumer is aware of 
that fact. But there are dangers, 
as well as disadvantages, in plac- 
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ing too much confidence in what 
they can do for or against a prod- 
uct. If the product must exist by 
virtue of their suffrage, then it 
must take them as it finds them. 
If, however, the product can build 
and maintain a strong position 
with the independent trade, then 
it seems to me it is better to take 
the chain’s proffered co-operation 
with a grain of conservatism. 
The chains will back winners to 
the limit, if the winners will put 
up the money. But no chain will 
back a losing horse. That’s why 
they- are concentrating more and 
more on nationally advertised 
items. That is why, as Mr. Mitch- 
ell points out, they are seeking ad- 
vance knowledge of manufactur- 
ers’ advertising plans. They want 
to share largely in any advantage 
that may accrue to an advertised 
product, and they are not to be 
criticized for this very human de- 
sire. It should not be mistaken 
for a spirit of altruism, however. 
The manufacturer with a new 
product, especially one who is seek- 
ing by means of unusual discounts 
and liberal advertising arrange- 
ments to dislodge an old-timer, will 
find a warm welcome in the head 
office of almost any chain. He will 
depart, glowing with satisfaction 
born of the knowledge that he has 
enlisted powerful aid in the job 
of putting his product over—and 
putting his competitor to rout. 
He has discovered the short cut to 
success by disposing of his dis- 
tributive problems in ‘one fell 
swoop. 
But let him return to the chain- 
store management, six months or 
a year later, complaining that his 
product has been a “flop” in that 
market, his advertising appropria- 
tion spent, and his goods not mov- 
ing because they have been “back- 
shelved” and forgotten—let him 
then seek the chain owner’s co- 
operation in staging a come-back 
for his product. If he gets it, let 
him mark on his cuff that there 
is a balm in Gilead for the 
troubled manufacturer after all. 
There is a Santa Claus who brings 
Christmas presents to poor little 
orphan grocery store products. 
Lest the purport of my reply to 
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Mr. Mitchell’s article be mistaken 
for an attack on the chain store, 
I wish to re-affirm that I am a 
hearty believer in the chain-store 
movement. I admire the merchan- 
dising ability of chains, both big 
and little. I am sure that they are 
here to stay. I know that they 
perform a valuable service to the 
consuming public. I like to trade 
in them myself. Above all, I like 
to secure their co-operation in the 
merchandising enterprise with 
which I have todo. But—lI should 
hesitate a long while before plac- 
ing all my eggs, advertising or 
otherwise, in their baskets. 


San Francisco “‘News” 
Promotions 


Winslow Abbey, advertising manager 
of the San Francisco News, a Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, has been made as- 
sistant business manager. He has been 
with the Scripps-Howard organization 
since 1909. Earl. Gaines succeeds Mr. 
Abbey as advertising manager. Mr 
Gaines, who has been display advertis- 
ing manager, joined the News in 1922, 
Frank A. Clarvoe, for the last three 
years with the News, has m ap- 
pointed manager of promotion. 


F. H. B. Byrne, Advertising 


Director, American Piano 
F. H. B. Byrne, art director of the 
American Piano Company, New York, 
has been made director of publicity, a 
sition he formerly held. He succeeds 
ionel Tompkins, who has been trans- 
ferred to the retail stores division. Mr. 
Byrne will direct the advertising for 
the Mason & Hamlin, Knabe, Chicker- 
ing, J. & C. Fischer, Haines Brothers, 
and Marshall & Wendell pianos, and 
The Ampico. 


Curtis Appoints F. A. Healy 


New York Manager 

Fred A. Healy has been appointed 
manager of the New York office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company to succeed 
Earl M. Wilson, who, as previously re- 
porte, is to engage in a manufacturing 
usiness on his own account. This 
change will become effective about Feb 
ruary 13. 

At _ present Mr. Healy is manager of 
the Detroit office. 


Nestle Hair Waving Account 


to J. Walter Thompson 
The C. Nestle Company, New York, 


Nestle Circuline system of manent 
hair waving, has appoint the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., New 
York, to direct its advertising account 
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The Bulletin cudnase advertising in 
Philadelphia to its simplest terms— 








The high character and tone of 
The Bulletin make it the pre- 
ferred newspaper in nearly 
every Philadelphia home. 


The Philadelphia trading area 
consists of about 600,000 homes. 
And The Bulletin is averaging 
549,148 copies per day! 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 
nearly everybody’’ reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


New York Office—247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 

Chicago Ofice—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detroit Ofice—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 

San Francisco Office—Slayton Ladue, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
(Copyright 1928, Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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How the New York Evening Journal 


DOMINATES 


the New York Market 


For 29 consecutive years the New York 
Evening Journal has had the largest 
evening newspaper circulation in 
America—95 per cent concentrated in 
New York City and suburbs. 


Double the circulation of the Evening 
World plus 52,000. 


Nearly 2%< times the circulation of the 
Sun. 


About 3 times the circulation of the 
Telegram. 


More circulation in Brooklyn and Long 
Island than all the Brooklyn daily 
newspapers combined. 


More circulation in 363 Suburban 
Towns than all the other New York 
evening newspapers combined. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening ‘Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


913 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, III. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


announces 
the appointment of 


FE. M. ALEXANDER 


as 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


of the 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, INC. 


MR, ALEXANDER WILL ASSUME 
FULL DIRECTION OF THE 
ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
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largest 
orning 


realation 
cire on 
America 


ina meno 
newspaper city 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anD EXAMINER 


December Averages: Daily, 407,337; Sunday, 1,146,324 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 
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Can Super-Advertising Be 
Destroyed P 


lhe Answer Is “Yes”—and Advertisers May Use Remedies Which 
Are Already at Hand 


By C. B. Larrabee 


HE simplest method of stop- 

ping a war is to have all the 
combatants cease fighting and go 
home to pleasanter and more prof- 
itable pursuits. This is the sim- 
plest method, but, since man is an 
irrational and illogical creature 
who is notably unable to appre- 
ciate the serene beauties of sim- 
plicity, wars usually end only after 
armistices, conferences and the 
other superfluities 


the worst offender in the industry 
and said, ‘When he cleans up, I 
clean up.’ 

“We went to the offender and 
he assumed a public-and-competi- 
tion-be-damned attitude, with the 
result that it became necessary for 
us to refuse the copy of four ad- 
vertisers. If every one but the 
chief offender had cleaned up, his 
copy would have stood out like a 
red barn in a 





of peace. 
The simplest 


“Advertising depends 
wholly upon its believability 


snowy field and its 
very conspicuous- 
ness would have 


method of ending 
this mess which is 
called super-adver- 
tising would be to 
have the  super- 
stop 
foolish, and 
often vicious, 
practices and set- 
tle down to pleas- 
anter and more 
profitable advertis- 
ing methods. Un- 
happily, the super- 
advertisers are like 
a lot of small boys 
(or, if you insist, 
large  nations)— 
most of them 
heartily sick of the 


advertisers 
their 


for its value as a business 
force. Without believability, 
advertising is worthless. 
Super - advertising is the 
worst enemy that believ- 
ability faces today. Super- 
advertising must be de- 
stroyed.” 

This is the summation of 
the series of five articles by 
Mr. Larrabee, of which this 
is the last. The preceding 
articles appeared in the is- 
sues of January 12, 19 and 
26 and February 2. 

Printers’ INK hopes and 
believes that more than a 
few sore spots of advertis- 
ing will be cleaned up as 
a result of these articles. 


made it all the 
more obviously 
utter tosh.” 

There’s the situ- 
ation: a number of 
advertisers groggy 
but still fighting, 
or, to change the 
figure, a lot of fine 
gentlemen grasp- 
ing the bear tight- 
ly by the tail, each 
unwilling to let go 
until the others do 
and each one wish- 
ing pretty hard 
that the others 
would let go. 

It is mecessary, 





whole stupid busi- 





therefore, to pro- 





ness, but none of 
them willing to give up unless the 
other fellows do. Of course, such 
situations are settled only when 
outside agencies step in and offer 
their good offices. 

“We tried to correct the super- 
advertising in one industry,” a 
publisher told me recently, “when 
conditions became so bad that no 
self-respecting publisher could ac- 
cept the advertising of several of 
the industry’s leaders. We ap- 
proached these leaders separately, 
but in each case, although the ad- 
vertiser was quite willing to ad- 
mit his culpability, he pointed at 
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pose remedies so 
that all of these fine gentlemen 
can let go at the same time with 
no loss to their dignity and with 
the pleasant glow that comes from 
knowing that although you lost, 
so did the others. In this article 
certain remedies will be proposed 
which are already at hand. Please 
don’t get the impression that these 
are the only remedies, nor that all 
of them will fit every case. In 
fact, we should be glad to hear 
from any readers of Printers’ 
Inx who feel that there are other, 
and perhaps better, remedies. 
Before proposing any remedies 
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let’s apportion the blame. Who is 
to blame for this condition, any- 
way? (Business of pointing the 
finger at the other fellow.) The 
answer, now that the finger-point- 
ing is finished, is that each group 
connected with advertising is to 
blame; advertiser, agency and 
medium. 

The advertiser is to blame for 
insisting on super-advertising or 
for letting his agent lead him into 
super-advertising. The agent is to 
blame for submitting to the super- 
advertiser’s wishes or for suggest- 
ing super-advertising to clients who 
have not hitherto fallen into the 
practice. Finally, the medium is 
to blame for accepting advertising 
which is obviously super-advertis- 
ing of the worst type. Therefore, 
there is no single group within 
advertising which has any particu- 
lar right to point the finger of 
scorn at any other group and say, 
“You're to blame.” It is a com- 
mon fault and the remedies must, 
or at least should, be administered 
by all parties. 

First, let us consider what the 
advertiser can do. 

Let’s repeat: The simplest thing 
for the super-advertiser who wishes 
to correct his practices is to stop 
his super-advertising. His idea 
that in some-fashion the fact that 
his competitors are doing super- 
advertising makes it necessary for 
him to follow suit, is pure fancy. 
You can go to almost any indus- 
try, even that industry which is 
most afflicted with the disease, and 
find advertisers who have success- 
fully held aloof from the scramble 
for “bigger and better,” or, to use 
the super-advertiser’s phrase, “big- 
gest and best” advertising. 

In one field, for example, two 
of the most successful advertisers 
have refrained from making any 
exaggerated claims for their prod- 
ucts and, in spite of the fact that 
one of the products is to a great 
many people old-fashioned, both 
are doing better business today 
than in the past. They are doing 
this without a lapse into competi- 
tive fights which so often seem 
tempting to the righteous adver- 
tiser who sees competitors using 
what he considers unfair methods. 

Let me insert a word or two here 
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regarding competitive fights. If 
you have an idea that you are go- 
ing to clean up your industry by 
telling the public that your com- 
petitors are all wet in their claims, 
you are playing with a silly idea. 
What will happen will be that 
you'll give up the purpose of your 
advertising, which is to sell your 
product, and substitute the purpose 
of trying to keep your competitors 
from selling theirs. No, the way 
to clean up is not by righteously 
telling the world how dirty every- 
body else is. If you don’t believe 
this, talk with some of the adver- 
tisers who have. tried this method 
of correcting super - advertising 
within their industries. 

Most super-advertisers, although 
they will not openly admit their 
culpability, are quite conscious of 
the fact that their advertising has 
overstepped the bounds of good 
business. Many of them are 
heartily sick of their practices and, 
as I have pointed out, continue only 
because they feel that competition 
forces them into their position. In 
addition, within every industry 
there are those advertisers, usually 
influential, who have never re- 
sorted to super-advertising. It is 
from the latter that the first move 
for reform probably will come, but 
they are sure to find plenty of sup- 
port from some of their erring 
brothers. 


SOME ENJOY SUPER-ADVERTISING 


Last of all, there are the recal- 
citrants who are super-advertisers 
and enjoy it, thank you. They will 
not enter into any reform move- 
ment and see in such a movement 
an opportunity for them to steal a 
march on their competitors. Such 
advertisers may very well be left 
out in the cold when any discus- 
sions on standards of practice are 
brought up. Once the industry's 
advertising is cleaned up, their 
super-advertising will be so out- 
standingly exaggerated and unethi- 
cal that common sense and outside 
pressure will bring them into line. 

Before going farther I want to 
forestall the objector who says, 
“That’s pretty theory and might 
work out in Utopia. But we are 
dealing with business men of 1 
You can’t get them together on 
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Get on the 
1928 «Pay-Roll” 
of This Rich, 


Responsive Market 




















‘la 2,000,000 population Indianapolis 
Radius is one of the nation’s richest and most 
responsive markets for aggressive advertising 
and sales effort. 


Here, in a compact 70-mile radius, under the 
powerful influence of a single metropolitan 
city, are 2,000,000 progressive, industrious, 
intelligent Americans (over 92% native borh 
white). High standards of living and buying. 
Prosperity is stabilized by thorough diversifi- 
cation in industry and agriculture. 


Get on the 1928 “‘pay-roll”’ of this rich market 
by adequate advertising concentrated in Indi- 
ana’s greatest newspaper—The INDIANAPOLIS 
NEWS, Last year The NEWS carried more 
National Advertising and more Local Display 
Advertising than all other Indianapolis news- 
papers combined. 447 National advertisers 
used The NEWS exclusively in Indianapolis. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


_ DAN A. CARROLL aon. J. E. LUTZ 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: ™ Tower Bldg. 


NEWS 1987 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 
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any program of co-operation such 
as you outline.” 

In rebuttal and in order to kill 
at once the impression that my 
theory is on an intensive 
reading of some of the better- 
known Sabbath-school journals of 
the ’eighties, let me point out that 
a number of industries have cleaned 
up ugly conditions where the out- 
look was a lot less hopeful than 
the super-advertising outlook of 
today. Many of these industries 
have cleaned up without any coer- 
cion from the outside. They were 
prompted by the realization that 
their industries were sick and 
something had to be done about it. 
The subject of super-advertising 
reform hinges on the ability of in- 
dustries to realize just how sick 
their advertising is—and this reali- 
zation can come only from a crys- 
tallized opinion both within and 
without the industry. One of the 
purposes of this series of articles 
has been to crystallize such opinion. 

When an industry desires to re- 
form its advertising practices it 
must look about for some agency 
through which this reform may be 
initiated. While it is entirely pos- 
sible that informal meetings among 
the leaders of an industry might 
bring about the desired result, ex- 
perience in the past has show? that 
such meetings are usually abor- 
tive. What is needed is some cen- 
tral agency which is equipped to 
act. 

There may be a trade association 
in the industry. If so, such an 
association offers an ideal medium 
for reform. It is a mechanism 
which is already functioning 
smoothly in its dealings with the 
members of the industry and as a 
rule the members have confidence 
in the work of the association. 
Manufacturers who have enough 
appreciation of the necessity of 
co-operative effort among competi- 
tors to form a trade association 
should have little trouble in stamp- 
ing out super-advertising by means 
of association activity. 

If the industry, however, feels 
that reform can be initiated only 
by the good offices of some outside 
‘agency, there are several organiza- 
tions which can be of great help. 

Perhaps the best organization of 
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this kind is the National Better 
Business Bureau. In a later issue 
we hope to have an article by 
Edward L. Greene, director of the 
National Better Business Bureau, 
in which he will outline the work 
already done by his organization 
in helping industries to better 
standards of practice and will tell 
just how this organization can help 
advertisers. 


MORE THAN A POLICE 
ORGANIZATION 


The outstanding work done by 
the National Better Business Bu- 
reau in ridding the business world 
of out-and-out crooks has had one 
unfortunate result. It has made 
the organization stand in the mind 
of a number of manufacturers as 
a police organization on the watch 
only for the criminals. The Na- 
tional Better Business Bureau is 
more than this—much more. It is 
an impartial agency which is eager 
to work with sick industries and 
to help them overcome their dis- 
eases before those diseases become 
too serious. Some of the work it 
has already done along these lines 
has not received the publicity of 
some of its other work, but has 
been just as eminently helpful and 
constructive. 

The National Better Business 
Bureau, as it functions today, is in 
a position to be just as efficient 
as a physician of preventive medi- 
cine, as it is a health officer enforc- 
ing sanitary conditions. Adver- 
tisers who are interested in this 
subject of super-advertising and 
who see no immediate solution 
within their industries, should get 
in touch with the National Better 
Business Bureau and find out 
how it works. 

The Association of National 
Advertisers has already given this 
subject serious thought and is in 
a position to give much helpful 
advice to its members. I believe 
that one of the most hopeful evi- 
dences of an eventual clean-up of 
this super-advertising mess is the 
fact that this association is giving 
the subject thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Then we have the Federal Trade 
Commission. Its trade practice 
conferences offer another mecha- 
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hen first published in Vanity 


©Tue Conp&Nast Puss. Inc. 


Fair, the works of these artists were either 


ridiculed, misunderstood or condemned.. 


except in a small world of sound critics who 


had recognized their lasting merit: 


Paul Manship Arthur B. Davis 
Jacob Epstein Rockwell Kent 
Kees Van Dongen Benito 

George Bellows Pablo Picasso 
Warren Davis Méstrovié 

Marie Laurencin Covarrubias 


Today, their paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures sell for anywhere from Fourteen Hun- 
dred to Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. In 
selecting as it does, with precision, those new 
ideas from the world of art and letters which 
eventually become a part of the nation’s cul- 
ture, Vanity Fair influences the taste . . and, 
perforce, the buying . . of cultivated, well-to- 


do people. 
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TO ITS OTHER SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


Delineator 
has added a Department of 


Financial Advice for Women 
under the direction of 


Mrs. WILLIAM LAIMBEER 
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n Mrs. Laimbeer, Delineator believes it 
has the outstanding woman for this im- 
portant position, which calls for diplom- 
acy and sympathy, as well as financial 
experience and knowledge. 


Mrs. Laimbeer organized the Woman’s Depart- 
ment of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company in New York City and directed the 
department for five years. 


Later, as Assistant Cashier of the National City 
Bank, she organized and directed five depart- 


ments for women. 


Mrs. Laimbeer’s first article appeared in the fan- 
uary Delineator and already the interest shown 
has been exceptionally gratifying, and indicates 
that this financial department will be one of 
the most valuable departments in Delineator. 


Delineator 


Established 1868 

















THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Photograph of MRS. LAIMBEER taken in the edi- 
torial offices of Delineator, where she answers 
all inquiries personally with ...when it 
is needed ...the aid of unbiased 
advice from other finan- 


cial authorities 
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“In the final analysis, mama buys the car,” said James 
Crawford of the Chevrolet Motor Car Company while ad- 


dressing the annual meeting of the Society of Automobile vertis 


Engineers at Detroit on January 25. longs 
A recent survey conducted among retail stores in New = 
York City showed that women even buy 75% of man’s ican 
hose and 67% of his neckwear, all of which just proves that Agen 
if you’re going to get your share of the purchaser’s dollar them 
it is the feminine specie you must persuade. pe ; 
In Detroit the use of The News will get your message into fortu 

4 out of every 5 Detroit homes taking any English news- the n 
paper, and before the purchasing agent’s eyes. Women in pee 
Detroit read The News—a fact well substantiated by a = 
quarter million letters received by The News A fte 
from women readers in 1927. woul 
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nism for reform. One prominent 
example of how these conferences 
have worked for reform is the 
story of what they did to clean up 
the advertising of correspondence 
schools. 

The Federal Trade Commission, 
unhappily, is considered by many 
advertisers to be an unreasonable 
and unsympathetic organization 
doing business by big-stick meth- 
ods. In the past, some of its 
activities have not redounded 
greatly to the credit of the body’s 
understanding of American busi- 
ness nor to its members’ intelli- 
gence. However, the Federal Trade 
Commission today conducts itself 
along different lines from those 
followed by it some years ago. 
Its trade practice conference is a 
mechanism which offers advertis- 
ers the mediations of an unpreju- 
diced third party. It is well to re- 
member that such conferences do 
not necessarily mean an admission 
of flagrant criminality. 

Those are the main methods 
which can be suggested to the ad- 
vertiser. But this is not the ad- 
vertiser’s problem alone. It be- 
longs also to the agency and the 
mediums. 

The agencies, through the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, have already expressed 
themselves quite frankly on sev- 
eral occasions concerning this sub- 
ject of super-advertising It is un- 
fortunate, however, that as yet all 
the members of this association do 
not see the importance of this 
problem. If they did they could 
wipe out super-advertising today. 
After all, if the agents as a body 
would refuse to write super-adver- 
tising, there wouldn’t be any such 
disease. 

Since I began this series I have 
had letters from a number of im- 
portant members of the agency as- 
sociation which show that many 
of its leaders are quite aware of 
the seriousness of the problem. I 
shall be quite frank, however, and 
point out that other members of 
the association are among the 
most flagrant users of super- 
advertising and have recommended 
it strongly to their clients. So 
long as these agencies do not, or 
will not, see the menace of super- 
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advertising, they are handicapping 
the efforts of their fellow-members 
in the association. 

The basis of super-advertising 
is the laziness or inefficiency of 
copy writers. It requires no par- 
ticular effort nor any particular 
brilliance on the part of a copy 
writer to set down on paper 
the phrase, “The World’s Best 
Dingus. Far Superior to Any- 
thing Else on the Market.” It 
does require work and ingenuity, 
however, to find copy angles which 
will make a client’s copy stand out 
above competition. The agency 
which consistently prepares super- 
advertisements is showing to the 
world either that its copy staff is 
incompetent or that its ethical 
viewpoint is warped. The sicken- 
ing phase of this subject is that 
some of the worst abettors of 
super-advertising among agencies 
are at the same time notable for 
the ingenuity of their copy writers. 
It is sad to see them using super- 
advertising for one account and 
sound, brilliant advertising for 
others. 


WHAT THE AGENCY CAN DO 


The agencies’ course is clear. 
First, they must discourage such 
of their clients as are super- 
advertisers—and the best method 
of discouragement is the offering 
of something better. Second, they 
must refuse to handle accounts 
which insist on super-advertising. 
This will be effective only if the 
agencies act in concert. Third, 
they must be willing to do the 
amount of digging and use the 
amount of ingenuity which makes 
really effective advertising. Not 
a difficult program, nor a vision- 
ary program, but its adoption by 
the leading agencies would mean 
the quick and immediate death of 
super-advertising. 

Lastly, we come to the mediums. 
Some of the mediums have already 
done really productive work in 
their efforts to cut down super- 
advertising. The average publisher, 
for instance, realizes that super- 
advertising eventually reflects on 
the integrity of his publication and 
that this loss of integrity is dam- 
aging. There are today a number 
of publishers who do not counte- 
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nance super-advertising in the 
pages of their. publications. 

hey are, however, in a not too 
pleasant position. One of them 
pointed out to me several accounts 
which he had lost to other publi- 
cations. 

“I have a_ splendid feeling of 
righteousness,” he admitted. “And 
I know that we have the confi- 
dence of our readers. However, 
it is not pleasant to chuck dollars 
out of the window which should 
stay in the house. As conditions 
are today, there are not enough 
publishers alive to the menace of 
super-advertising to take con- 
certed action. Without concerted 
action, the publisher who is fight- 
ing super-advertising merely sends 
a certain number of pages from 
his own publication to another 
which is less aware of the evils of 
super-advertising—or which doesn’t 
care, anyway.” 

Therefore, what is needed on 
the part of the mediums is a gen- 
eral realization of the seriousness 
of super-advertising and of what 
it may lead to, and then a con- 
certed action. If the best mediums 
of the country would lay down an 
edict against super-advertising it 
would soon disappear. I offer this 
thought to all mediums and rec- 
emmend that they study the work 
which has already been done by 
certain outstanding publishers. 

The publisher can fulfil another 
function in this fight on super- 
advertising. He can do construc- 
tive work by showing advertisers 
how they can correct the practices 
within their industries. The pub- 
lisher ‘is an unprejudiced outsider, 
and while he may not care to act 
as a mediator for any industry, he 
can show that industry that there 
are organizations which will help. 

So long as the publisher is con- 
tent to fight super-advertising only 
by refusing super-advertising for 
his own publication, he is going 
only part way. In addition, he 
should be willing to point the way 
to the best methods of reform. 

It is extremely difficult within 
the limits of a single article to 
point out effectively the methods 
of reform. Each method deserves 
further and more thorough con- 
sideration. At best I have been 
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able only to touch briefly on any 
single method. You will find, how- 
ever, in Printers’ INK a number 
of articles dealing with some of 
the methods suggested, articles 
which take up the subject in more 
detail. 

Let me repeat: Printers’ Inx 
will welcome suggestions from its 
readers. It will welcome examples 
of how super-advertising has al- 
ready been cleaned up in certain 
industries. If there are other 
remedies, let us have them sug- 
gested. 

It is my hope that this series 
of articles has pointed out the 
silliness, the viciousness, the stu- 
pidity of most forms of super- 
advertising. It is my hope that 
the articles have helped to crys- 
tallize the reform movements which 
must come if advertising is not to 
suffer a far greater loss of value 
and prestige than it has already 
suffered. It is my hope, further, 
that the day is not far distant 
when super-advertising will col- 
lapse under the weight of public 
opinion and the weight of an ethi- 
cal consciousness on the part of 
super-advertisers. 

Advertising depends wholly upon 
its believability for its value as a 
business force. Without believ- 
ability, advertising is worthless. 
Super-advertising is the worst 
enemy that believability faces to- 
day. Super-advertising must 
destroyed. 


“Christian Science Monitor” 
Opens Berlin Office 


The Christian Science Monitor, Bos- 
ton, has opened an overseas advertis- 
ing office at Berlin. The Monitor also 
has offices at London, Paris and Fior- 
ence, Italy. 


Raymond Hawley with 
Hanff-Metzger Agency 


Raymond Hawley, formerly  vice- 


ae - ibe Metropolitan Body Cor- 
ration, Bri rt, Conn., has joined 
Hanf- Metzger, New York Sava 
tising agency, as a contact man. 
C. J. Shreve Joins Ethridge 
Company 
Carl James Shreve has joined the art 


staff of The Ethridge Company, New 
York, commercial art. 
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F all newspaper 
advertisers the Specialty Shop owner is 
perforce one of the most practical 
students of media. Every dollar that 
he spends must pay an immediate and 
perceptible profit. 


Unmoved by eloquence and influenced 
solely by the evidence of his ledgers, 
the Specialty Shop owner by his 
preference points the way to the adver- 
tiser whose market contacts are made 
through dealers, and who frequently 
therefore receives the verdict of his 
ledgers too late to correct a costly 
mistake, or to take advantage of a 
fleeting and propitious local condition. 


In 1927 the Chicago Evening 
American published more Speci- 
alty Shop advertising than any 
other Chicago daily newspaper, 
the total for the year being 
5,023,028 lines—317,628 lines 
more than the total of the nearest 
six-days-a-week competitor. 
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National 
Advertising 
Executives 


Ropney E. BOONE 
General Manager 
National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City 
a 


H. A. KOgHLER 
Manager 
Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
a 
W. M. NEwMAN 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
*» 


F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
— 

L. C. Boons 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 
Detroit 
>» 

S. B. CurrrEnDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
5 Winthrop Square 
Boston 
7 
Concer & Moopy 
Representatives 
on Pacific Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
— 

Frep H. Drug 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
* 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Aclanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Large Space Wins a Battle in Large 
Space-Small Space War 


Tampa Decides to Use Full Pages in a Few Newspapers Rather Than 
Smaller Advertisements in a Number of Cities 


A DYSET SRS perpetual 
revolution, the war between 
the advocates ‘of fewer and bigger 
advertisements and those who in- 
sist that frequent small-space ad- 
vertisements bring the best results, 
has been going on ever since the 
early days of advertising. It is a 
war that will probably never end— 
unless the participants suddenly 
realize that they are both fight- 
ing for the same thing — results. 
Whether large space or small space 
is used to obtain these results de- 
pends—well it depends on too many 
things to list here. 

Most community advertisers be- 
lieve that small space is best. The 
Board of Trade of Tampa, Fila., 
however, refused to accept this as 
a community advertising axiom. It 


decided to do the logical and sen- 
sible thing—find out 


which plan 
would best serve its needs. After 
giving the problem considerable 
thought it was decided to tell 
Tampa’s story in a series of three 
full-page newspaper advertisements 
in seven cities. 

The results of this campaign will 
be watched with interest, as it will 
not only influence the plans for the 
future advertising of Tampa but 
will also probably influence the ad- 
vertising of other communities, 
particularly those in Florida which 
have been in the habit of using 
frequent insertions of small space 
in a large number of publications. 

The Tampa advertisemerits were 
run in January, at intervals of one 
week, in order to appeal to the 
executives at the time they were 
making their winter vacation plans. 
In each piece of copy was a sug- 
gestion to come to Tampa, and 
look over its advantages. The 
suggestion was as follows: 


Many manufacturers seeking location 
find it pleasant and desirable to come 
to Tampa as visitors, enjoy the winter 
recreations, establish their families here 
for a few months and at their leisure 
survey the territory for its favorable 


factors. Every facility for investigation 
is readily available. 


The first advertisement  con- 
tained a list of the industrial ad- 
vantages of the city; the second the 
commercial advantages, and _ the 
third the tourist and recreational 
facilities. In addition to a gen- 
eral discussion of each subject, the 
advertisements contained lists of 
the pertinent facts about the indus- 
tries, the number of men employed, 
its favorable laws, etc. To illus- 
trate the condition of the surround- 
ing country and the growth of the 
city, scattered photographs of fac- 
tories and important points of in- 
terest were included, but without 
captions. This was done to en- 
courage the reading of the copy, 
rather than let the readers get 
their impressions merely from look- 
ing at pictures with explanatory 
headings. ; 

By dividing Tampa’s story into 
three parts, according to types of 
attractions, the Board of Trade was 
able to condense a large amount of 
information into comparatively 
little space. By using full pages 
it was possible to use photographs 
large enough to show clear details, 
and type varied to fit the impor- 
tance of the story it told. The 
Board was thus able to combine a 
permanent appeal with desire for 
immediate action. 

The campaign was financed from. 
the general fund of the Board of 
Trade, especially set aside for the 
purpose. 


W. M. Rose Joins Kenyon 
Agency 


William M. Rose has joined The 
Kenyon Company, Boston advertising 
agency. He was formerly an account 
executive with Walter B. Snow & Staff. 
at that city, and, more recently, has 
been in business for himself. 

Emanuel M. Martines has also joined 
The Kenyon agency. e was formerly 
with Wood, Putnam & Wood Company, 
Inc., Boston, and at one time was with 
the Boston Herald. 
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DY RING January, 

THE EVENING 
WORLD gained 45,684 
lines of Women’s 
Specialty Shop adver- 
tising, which was nearly 
double the combined in- 
creases of those evening 
papers fortunate enough 
to gain, and a greater 
gain than THE EVENING 
WORLD'S total gain in 
this classification for 
the entire year 1927. 


—One of the most impor- 
tant classifications in 
local advertising as 
showing the local mer- 
chants’ trend of thought. 
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eS See this year will 


depend more than ever, we 
feel, upon the individual 
eflort of the men who con- 
stitute the sales forces of 
large organizations. 
Cosmopolitan hasthe strong- 
est advertising sales staff in 
its history. Its personnel 1s 
a mutual asset to us and to 
our advertisers. 


We contidently leave the 


problem of increased lineage 


in their hands. 


Eugene Forker 


General Manager 
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NEW YORK OFFICE 

F. IX. Anderson, Advertising Manager 
C. S. Anderson Gordon Hargraves 
W. S. Bird H. L. Hornberger 
J. R. Buckley J. H. Jackson 

G. L. Cartlich H. A. Johnston 
D. S. Cleveland ie Killough 

A. A. Collings Ralph Neave 

A. W. Hicks P. J. Wickham 

Robert Wolfers 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
 & Peirsel, Manager 


W. C. Agry Arthur Carwardine 

L. M. Bishop O. W. Heath 

H. B. Burnside R. W. Richardson 
L. D. Taylor 


BOSTON ... . . O.R. Graham 
DETRONT Suess | rs D.C. Mills 
SAN FRANCISCO... . C. G. Troy 


Osmopolitan 


119 WEST 4orm STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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In April 1927 Cos- 
mopolitan had the largest 
advertising revenue in its 


history. 


The April 1928 issue, 
just closed, establishes a 
new record... exceeding 
last April in both lineage 


and revenue, 


OS 


19 West goth Street, New York City 
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Don’t Leap at Conclusions When 
Picking a Trade-Mark 


Even That Part of the Trade-Mark Law Referring to Similar Marks 
Used on Dissimilar Merchandise Has Its Exceptions 


HERE are certain phases of 
rade-mark law which are 
thoroughly known by everybody 
who has pried into the subject in 
even a half-hearted way. For 
example, everyone knows that simi- 
lar marks may be used by differ- 
ent concerns for unrelated articles. 
This holds true even though the 
two articles are sold through the 
same outlets. There are probably 
dozens of. companies using the 
word “Acme” as their trade-mark. 
But since each makes a _ non- 
competitive product, they all go 
their individual way without 
treading on one another’s toes. 
However, one of the fascinating 
things about trade-mark law is 
that no sooner have you decided 
that you thoroughly understand a 
certain phase of it than along 
comes a decision which seemingly 


For 


upsets all previous notions. 
example, a decision has just been 


handed down by the District 
Court, District of Delaware, which 
proves that even this old standby 
has its exceptions—very decided 
exceptions, in fact. 

The case referred to involves 
William A. Rogers Limited, as 
plaintiff, versus The Majestic 
Products Corporation, defendant. 
It was a suit in equity and the de- 
cision was handed down by Judge 
Morris. 

These are the facts in the case: 

Rogers is a manufacturer of 
silver-plated ware and silver pol- 
ish. For its silver-plated ware, 
Rogers adopted the trade-mark 
“Heirloom.” In 1917, it registered 
this mark for silver-plated flat and 
hollow ware, and for cutlery. It 
has invested over $500,000 in ad- 
vertising in which “Heirloom” ha$ 
been featured. 

The Majestic Products Cor- 
poration is a manufacturer of 
silver polish. In 1926, it began to 
use the name “Heirlooms” on this 
product. “This use of ‘Heir- 
looms,’” the court relates, “the 


plaintiff asserts to be an infringe- 
ment of its trade-mark and un- 
fair competition and prays for in- 
junctive relief.” 

Don’t leap at the conclusion that 
these two products are sufficiently 
related to make the outcome of 
this case obvious. To cite an in- 
stance in point, the Patent Office 
held, not long ago, that “Sapoline” 
as a trade-mark for paints, wood 
stains and furniture polish, does 
not furnish a ground for cancel- 
ing the registration of “Samoline” 
for cleaning material for wood. 
Why? Because the goods are not 
of the “same descriptive proper- 
ties.” 


CLOSELY RELATED BUT NOT 
IDENTICAL 


The fact is that while silver- 
plated ware and silver polish are 
certainly closely related, they are 
by no means identical. As it hap- 
pens, the decision in the present 
case was not based on the similar- 
ity between the two products. To 
the contrary, the court pointed out 
that the Majestic company, with 
apparent justification, claimed that 
“its silver polish and plaintiff's 
silver-plated ware are wholly dis- 
similar, unrelated in character and 
of entirely different descriptive 
properties.” In support of this 
contention, the Majestic company 
called attention to the fact that 
the two products are not included 
in the same group in the classifica- 
tion system maintained by the 
Patent Office. It also emphasized 
the fact that in the Tariff Act of 
1922 these articles are differently 
classified. 

To one who has followed. trade- 
mark decisions, the difference in 
grouping under the Patent Office 
classification system would appear 
to be of the utmost importance. 
As is rather well known, the Pat- 
ent Office groups the merchandise, 
for which trade-mark protection 
is applied, into forty-nine classes. 
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This classification system was pro- 
vided for under the law, and its 
very obvious puspose is to act as 
a guide in determining when two 
products are non-competitive or 
when they possess “conflicting de- 
scriptive properties.” Of course, 
it is quite impossible to divide the 
thousands of items made in this 
country into forty-nine non-com- 
petitive groups without arriving 
at some astonishing and amusing 
decisions. For instance, flour is 
considered as an ingredient of 
food; baking powder, however, is 
placed with “chemicals, medicines 
and pharmaceutical preparations.” 
A rat poison and a face cream 
would both be placed in that latter 
group. Table salt is classed with 
chemicals, while pepper is classi- 
fied as a food. 

It is not contended by the 
Patent Office that this classifica- 
tion system is entirely logical and 
correct. Nevertheless, it has 
proved to be a rather reliable 
guide in determining whether or 
not any two products have “simi- 
lar descriptive properties.” In this 
particular case, silver polish falls 
within group four, while the 
Rogers line is grouped with 
“Jewelry and precious metalware,” 
otherwise known as group number 
twenty-eight. But once again— 
don’t jump at conclusions. For even 
though the Patent Office could see 
no connection between the prod- 
ucts marketed under the names 
“Sapoline” and “Samoline,” the 
court, in the present case, saw a 
very definite connection between 
silver ware and silver polish. In 
fact, the court ruled that unfair 
competition existed. This is how it 
arrived at that decision: 

“.. Nor is the fact that sil- 
ver plate and silver polish have 
different descriptive properties 
and do not enter into competition 
decisive of the issue. That branch 
of the law to which has been 
given the name ‘unfair competi- 
tion’ has developed along rigid or 
narrow lines. I[t affords relief 
wherever by reason of an unjusti- 
fiable act, the goods of one party 
to the suit will probably be ac- 
cepted by the purchasing public as 
the goods of another, for by such 
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act, the good-will of the latter js 
put, to the latter’s injury, at the 
mercy of the former. 

“The goods capable of being » 
passed off are not limited to those 
that are identical or even to those 
that have the same descriptive 
properties. Many articles quite 
dissimilar in their appearance, 
properties, and use, may never- 
theless bear such relation to each 
other, and be so associated in the 
mind of the public, that confusion 
and deception touching their re- 
spective origins will follow as a 
natural consequence if their dress 
or marks are similar. 

“Silver polish bears such rela- 
tion to silver and is so associated 
with it that substantial identity of 
marks would inevitably, I think, 
create in the minds of the ordi- 
nary purchasers of the polish an 
impression that the origin of the 
two articles is identical. 

“Defendant’s use of ‘Heirlooms’ 
on silver polish must be en- 
joined.” 


Advanced by Philadelphia 
“Record” 


Ross Anderson, who has been in 

charge of general gremetion and mer- 
chandising of the Philadelphia Record, 
in addition has been made foreign ad- 
vertising manager. 
_ Robert Hitchings is now local adver- 
tising manager. e has been with the 
local department of the Record for 
many years. 


Provision Account to 
Krichbaum-Liggett 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
Cleveland, producers of Wiltshire food 
products, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Krichbaum-Liggett Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city. 
ageengere and direct mail will be 
used. 


W. E. Stanley with John H. 
Dunham Company 


W. E Stanley, formerly an account 
executive with the E. T. Sadler Com- 
pany, and prior to that with the Ehlbert 
Advertising Service, Inc., both of Chi- 
cago, has joined The John H. Dunham 
Company of the same city. He will 
do contact work. 


Appointed by Toronto Agency 
Miss E. M. Marshall has been ap- 

pointed space buyer of The Baker Ad- 

vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Detroit is more 

a two paper buy 
now than ever--- 
the fact that 

more people prefer 
the Times to any 
other newspaper 
does not mean 


that you can 
cover Detroit with 
the Times alone 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 














Where to Find Suggestions for a 
New Letterhead 


Making a List of Points Most Apt to Be of Interest to Correspondents 


Helps in Designing a 


AMERICAN-Hawaltan Steamsuip Co. 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I wish to standardize and re-design 
the letterheads used by our general of- 
fices and at the various port agencies 
with a view to making it as dignified, 
attractive and effective as possible from 
an_ advertising point of view. 

Will you kindly give me references 
to issues of Printers’ Ink in which 
this subject has been discussed? 

D. McPuerson, 


In Charge of Advertising. 


IKE a 


letterhead 


good advertisement, a 
must be a faithful 
representative of the company, the 
product, or the proposition for 
which it stands. The most impor- 
tant point to keep in mind when 
creating a_ letterhead, especially 
when it is to be used in export cor- 
respondence, is the interest of the 
firm or person at the other end 
of the line of communication. The 
things he wants to know are: (1) 
The exact style and spelling of the 
name; (2) the street and number 
—not the name of an office build- 
ing; (3) the name of the city; 
(4) the name of the State, and 
(5) the name of the country, all 
so’ arranged together at the top 
of the letterhead that it will be 
easy for him to address a reply 
in a way that will be sure to reach 
its destination promptly. This 
point is of first importance. Too 
many letterheads used in export 
correspondence are confusing on 
the score of having too little in- 
formation printed on them about 
their source, such as “The National 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland,” which is 
confusing, first, on account of the 
abbreviation “Mfg.,” second be- 
cause “Cleveland” might be mis- 
taken for a part of the firm name 
and not a city, and third because 
street address, name of State and 
name of country are omitted. Oth- 
ers are confusing for the reason 
that items not a part of the mail- 
ing address are mixed in with it, 
such as a_ slogan, capitalization, 
date of establishment, telephone 


Serviceable Letterhead 


numbers and the cable address, 
resulting in such enormities as the 
following ; ‘““Messrs. The American 
Machine Co. Everybody Wants 
One, Tel. Montgomery 2961, Kan- 
sas City Heart of America.” 

Other helpful suggestions to keep 
in mind when designing a letter- 
head are: (1) Prestige-building 
elements, such as a list of officers 
and directors, or a picture of the 
factory, or a list of plants or mills, 
or the date of the company’s es- 
tablishment, or the amount of its 
capitalization; (2) _information- 
giving elements, such as list of 
products, sizes, terms, shipping 
routes, and the like, name of de- 
partment with printed or type- 
written name of correspondent, 
and (3) functional elements, such 
as have to do with uses in corre- 
spondence, like executive, sales, 
circularizing, service, or when cor- 
respondence is addressed to execu- 
tives, to industrial prospects, to 
consumers, to architects and con- 
tractors, which considerations de- 
termine whether one general letter- 
head will answer or whether it 
would be advisable that more than 
one should be used. 

A glance through the files of 
letters received from overseas cor- 
respondents, observing how they 
write one’s name and address, and 
the questions most frequently asked 
will reveal many other valuable 
suggestions that should be given 
consideration when the question of 
designing a new letterhead comes 
up.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Appoint Al Paul Lefton 


Company 
R. Bunting Beddinz Com- 


The J. 
panv, Philadelphia, has ap»ointed the 
Al Paul Lefton Company, also of Phil- 
adelphia, as advertising counsel. Direct 
mail and newspapers will be used 

The Robinson Products Comp: ny. 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of co! = 
switch-plates. window-lifts, etc., has ap- 
pointed the Lefton company to "direct an 
advertising campaign in business papers 
and by direct mail. 
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Such aComplex Problem! 


NEW house — decoration, drapes, furnishings, 
f£-\ special installations and appointments— and an 


immediate opportunity for the manufacturer. 


Every 


dwelling represents pressing problems of decision for 


the new occupants. 


Every decision is, or may be, 


swayed by advertising in The Florida Times-Union, 


and (as a market sidelight) private residence construc- 
tion in Jacksonville reached 


$500,000 a Month in 1927 


Homes! A big-figure market for 
manufacturers and distributors 
of building supplies and ma- 
terials, and no less important 
for those companies which help 
the householder complete his 
plans. 


In Jacksonville last year, resi- 
dential buildingoutstrippedcom- 
mercial construction, with 
single-family dwellings, duplexes 
and apartments, calling for the 


The Florida Cimes-U 


use of proportionate invest- 
ment in paints, floor coverings, 
equipment. And this is a new 
market which increases cen- 
tinuously as Jacksonville grows 
so steadily in population, “‘leap- 
ing forward towards a point of 
supremacy as an industrial cen- 
ter in the Southeast.” 


Just as Jacksonville offers strik- 
ing home-market opportunities, 
a quick, hospitable entrance to 
the homes is available, through— 


nion 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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Four questions were put to 15,000 women in New York 
City and suburbs—5,000 in the higher income group 
and 10,000 in the lower. The very poor and the very 
wealthy were avoided. The test was made by a leading 
advertising agency upon its own initiative. 


The replies show — 
96% read the morning newspapers— 
only 80% the evening. 


66% of women in the higher income group read 
The New York Times— 
only 76% read six evening newspapers combined. 


Women read The Times an average of 44 minutes 
daily, a longer reading life than any other newspaper, 
morning or evening. The Times has the greatest per- 
centage of women readers unduplicated by any other 
newspaper, morning or evening. 


With a weekday circulation of over 400,000 — more 
than 332,000 in the territory covered by this survey — 
The New York Times is shown to be read thoroughly 
by two-thirds of the women in New York most active 
in cultural and social life. 


To reach women representative of the rapidly growing 
upper middle income group thoroughly, economically, 
effectively, use the advertising columns of The New 
York Times. 


Che New York Cimes 


Charted data covering the survey will be sent 
upon request. 
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ANNAN Real 

Estate Exchange, 
one of the largest and 
oldest real estate or- 
ganizations in the 
middle west, concen- 
trates practically all of 
its advertising in The 
Detroit Free Press. 


g 


Mr. Guy S. Greene, 
President,says:“While 
this organization has 
been a consistent Free 
Press advertiser for 
forty-five years or 
since 1883, our present 
schedule was decided 
on in 1921, and we 
have kept everlast- 
ingly at it ever since.” 


q 


During the last few 
years the Hannan or- 
ganization has sold 


The Metro 


VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


millions of dollars 
worth of property of 
every type, and Mr. 
Greene very definitely 
pays tribute to the 
manner in which this 
newspaper has aided 
him and his associates 
in the disposal of his 
merchandise. 


q 


Coverage of practi- 
cally every worth- 
while-advertising- to- 
home provided by The 
Free Press in the 
Detroit market is a 
positive assurance of 
moving merchandise 
or moulding opinions. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Why Chevrolet and Ford Won't 
Run an Advertising Race 


Consistency Proves Stronger Than Brute Force of Dollar in Contest 
for Light Car Market 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE automobile industry seems 
be under the impression 
during 1928, there is going 
be a royal advertising battle 
een the General Motors Cor- 
poration and the Ford Motor 
Company for dominance in the 
popular-price automobile market. 

There isn’t. 

[he Chevrolet Motor Company, 
as readers of Printers’ INK 
know, invested approximately 
$11,000,000 in advertising during 
1927. This huge amount, all the 
more remarkable because it repre- 
sents the activities of only one of 
the General Motors units, all of 
which are heavy advertisers, stood 
alone. in size and comprehensive- 
ness until Henry Ford brought out 
his new Model A car. Mr. Ford, 


to 
that 
to 


bet 


recognizing that he had to do a 


real merchandising job with 
Chevrolet as his chief competitor, 
is proceeding with an advertising 
budget of about the same size. 
Obviously, he has made no public 
announcement of the quantity of 
space he is going to buy. Neither 
has Chevrolet for that matter. 
But, as this year opened, it became 
known that the 1928 volume of 
Ford advertising would at least 
equal Chevrolet’s—pass it, if any- 
thing. More than $1,000,000 was 
spent in introductory newspaper 
announcements of the new Ford 
model. 

When this Ford program be- 
came definite, automobile manu- 
facturers who are competitors of 
the General Motors and Ford or- 
ganizations rose up with one ac- 
cord and predicted that Chevrolet 
would at once add a sufficient 
number of millions to its 1928 pro- 
gram to keep it well in advance of 
anything the Ford Motor Com- 
pany might attempt. PRInTERs’ 
InK is authorized to state, how- 
ever, without mentioning names, 
that Chevrolet is going to buy 
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substantially the same amount of 
advertising this year as last—cer- 
tainly no less, and possibly some- 
what more. In other words, it 
will keep right along with its 
program of spending $10 to ad- 
vertise each car sold, $5 of this 
amount being paid by the dealer. 

Judging by the rate sales were 
going at the time this article 
was written, R. H. Grant, vice- 
president of the Chevrolet Com- 
pany expected to sell 650,000 
cars by July 4. He started out 
with a quota of 1,000,000 units for 
the year, with a good chance of 
bettering that figure by a couple 
of hundred thousand or so. Hence 
it is a simple mathematical com- 
putation to ascertain how much 
advertising Chevrolet will do. 
Multiply the sales volume by ten 
and you have it. 


NO PRICE WAR 


It is queer, in one way, that out- 
standing automobile merchandisers 
should expect the Chevrolet peo- 
ple to increase their outlay to an 
extent that would create a race 
between them and Ford as to 
which could spend the most money 
for advertising. This procedure 
could be almost as wasteful, in 
one sense, as a price-cutting war 
—another thing, by the way, that 
is not going to come about. If it 
were necessary or advisable for 
Chevrolet to have more advertis- 
ing at this juncture the advertising 
would be bought. A matter of 
$2,000,000, $3,000,000 or $5,000,000 
additional would not bother Gen- 
eral Motors any more than it 
would Ford. Both organizations 
have practically limitless financial 
resources and therefore need to be 
guided only by questions of ex- 
pediency and wise business prac- 
tice in the matter of creating and 
widening markets. 

Chevrolet seems to have hit its 
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stride in advertising. Back in the 
days when Mr. Ford was declaim- 
ing against advertising as an eco- 
nomic waste, Chevrolet was pro- 
ceeding consistently and steadily 
toward building up consumer ac- 
ceptance for its merchandise. 
Advertising does not do its work 
overnight; but, laid out and fol- 
lowed up steadily over a period of 
time, it does its work well. This 
has proved to be the case with 
Chevrolet. It is betraying no 
secret to say that automobile re- 
tailers as a class are opposed in a 
considerable degree to the national 
sales creating effort put forth by 
the factories. They feel it is an 
added expense representing money 
which might well be transferred 
to them so that they could make a 
profit—something they are not do- 
ing now. It is on this account 
that all the leading automobile 
manufacturers have been reluc- 
tant, almost afraid, to discuss pub- 
licly the extent of their advertis- 
ing outlay. They fear if they 
spoke in terms of millions, they 
would be building up just that 
much more resistance in the minds 
of their dealers and thus defeat 
one of the primary objects of the 
advertising. 

But three years ago, as readers 
of Printers’ INK were informed 
at the time, Chevrolet set out upon 
its present program involving a $5 
dealer advertising expenditure on 
each car sold. The advertising 
was prepared and placed at head- 
quarters, with the result that it 
was good advertising, economically 
bought, properly balanced and 
rightfully used in conformity to 
local conditions. There was op- 
position in the dealer body; and 
of course there still is some, but 
it is now almost negligible. Most 
of the dealers caught the idea and 
have developed the advertising 
sense. This is a happy consumma- 
tion that can come only through 
the cumulative effects of con- 
sistency. 

Mr. Grant is so confident of the 
sufficiency of his present advertis- 
ing program that he predicts his 
company will be the world’s great- 
est motor car producer in 1928— 
and also in 1929. It has been said 
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that Chevrolet’s remarkable sales 
record during 1927 was caused 
largely by Ford’s suspension dur- 
ing the development of his new 
model. Ever since July 1 of last 
year the Ford Model T was prac- 
tically off the market. It was ex- 
pected that by this time Ford 
would be producing 1,000 of the 
new Model A cars a day and that 
something like a showdown could 
thus be had by the two companies. 
However, the Ford “job” is not 
yet complete. Some _ important 
changes in it are being made and 
the assembling plants over the 
country are not completely tooled 
up for production in quantity. 


Ford now is building perhaps 200 
cars a day—not enough to make 
any impression on the market or 
to provide competition for Chevro- 


et. 

These things being so, Mr. 
Grant expresses perfect willing- 
ness to push. ahead to 1929 his 
prediction of undisputed pre-emi- 
nence in the light car field. 

“In that year,” he says, “there 
will be no alibis and I say that 
Chevrolet will still be the world’s 
largest producer of motor cars. 
This is not just bragging and big 
talk. It is going to be proved 
true.” 

It is interesting to look ahead 
for five years, or even three, and 
speculate regarding the relative 
position of the two companies 
after Ford’s new advertising pol- 
icy has had a chance to get some- 
where. It is generally agreed that 
he now favors consistent advertis- 
ing effort as strongly as he once 
opposed it. He also is motor- 
dom’s greatest showman. His be- 
lief in the dramatic and the spec- 
tacular as a supplement to his 
printed advertising is shown by 


the remarkable Ford exhibit in 


New York, Chicago and Detroit 
during the January automobile 
shows. Mr. Ford’s exhibit in each 
case was independent. 

There is no question at all that 
Mr. Ford now is a consistent ad- 
vertiser as well as a large one. 
His change in this respect is no 
more remarkable than in others. 

That he made $1,000,000,000 or 
more from the sale of his Model 
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lr you use printed adver- 
tising (and who does not?), 
and it doesn’t quite square 
up with your ideas, why 
don’t you say to him, or 
her (whoever handles 
your printing details), 


Francis Press 
ting job 


99 


on the next prin 


You have nothing to lose, 
and you stand to win 
something, whether it be 
a money saving or a sort 
of service that will be new 
to you. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE LACKAWANNA 4300 
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Who Uses These 
Slogans? 


T cars, while. adhering to his non- 
advertising policies, did not prove 
that advertising was unnecessary. 
He had a monopoly in popular- 
price cars and, in a manner of 
speaking, could do as he pleased. 
There have been similar instances 
in merchandising history but on 
a smaller scale. But when his 
monopoly ended, this eccentric 
genius found that the practices 
of modern business are just as 
necessary for him as for others. 
With a bigness of courage almost 
without parallel he turned about 
face, admitted his errors and now 
is proceeding on a business-build- 
ing program by using principles 
of proved worth. 

It is on the results of Ford’s 
advertising that the future com- 
parative position of Chevrolet and 
Ford will depend. But they will 
not fight it out on a basis of sheer 
weight of investment judged by 
dollars. The contest will be along 
the lines of the goodness and effi- 
ciency of the advertising itself. 


New York “Evening Graphic” 
Adds to Staff 


G. Ward Simmons has been appointed 
promotion manager of the New York 
Evening Graphic. He was formerly 
with the New York Daily News. Miss 
Rowena Elmore Dakin, formerly of the 
Industrial Press, will assist Mr. Sim- 


mons. 

4 McLaughlin, Earl M. Dixon 
and William A. Jensen have joined 
the national advertising department. 
Mr. McLaughlin was formerly with 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. Mr. 
Dixon was at one time with the New 
York Daily News. Mr. Jensen was 
with the Charles C. Green Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Carlsbad Products Account to 
Michaels & Heath 


The Carlsbad Products Company, 
New York, importer of Carlsbad 
Sprudel salts and Carlsbad water, has 
appointed Michaels & Heath, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
~~ account. Newspapers will 

used. 


Gelston Hardy with 
Crowell Publishing 


Gelston Hardy has joined the Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, as as- 
sistant to Thomas i. Beck, president of 
Collier's. He was recently with the 
~ 7 Richards Company, Inc., New 

ork. 
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MitcHELL-Faust_ ADvERTISING Company 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you any list of slogans or catch 
phrases used by advertisers? 

One of our clients asks us regarding 
the phrase “My bosom friend.” i 
our recollection that this phrase 
been used before. It is such an 
vious one that it would be a miracle ij 
it hadn‘t. 

you can give us any information 
on this, we shall very much appreciate 
it. 
MitcuHett-Faust ApDverTIsSING ComMPaAny 


Wetts Apvertisinc Acency, In: 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

ill you please look in your files and 
tell us the name of the company using 
the slogan, “You’ve Tried the Rest, 
Now Try the Best’? 

We have seen this used for quite a 
few years, but the name of the prod- 
uct and the manufacturer cannot be re- 
called just at this time. No doubt, you 
have it on file and we shall certainly 
appreciate the information. 

Wetts Apvertisinc AcENncy, Inc., 

Witrreo B. WELLs, 
President 


N Printers’ INK’s record of 

5,400 advertised phrases, the two 
slogans, “You’ve Tried the Rest, 
Now Try the Best,” and “My 
bosom friend,” are not recorded. 

However, a suspicion exists in 
this office that both of them are 
now in use. They have a familiar 
ring. If any advertiser claims the 
right to either of these slogans, let 
him speak.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink. 


Cigarette and Optical Accounts 
to Vanderhoof 


The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, 
Louisville, Ky., maker of Clown ciga- 
rettes, and the Riggs Optical Company, 
Chicago, optical goods manufacturer, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
in charge of Vanderhoof & Company, 
Chicago advertising agency. Magazines 
and newspapers will be used on both 
accounts, according to present plans. 


Ravenna “Republican” Joins 
Ohio Select List 


The Ravenna, Ohio, Republican has 
been elected to membership in the Ohio 
Select List of Daily Newspapers. It 
will be represented in the national ad- 
vertising field by Robert Ward, 
Inc., publishers’ representative. 
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Farmers in the Northwest had 98 million 
dollars more net income in 1927 than in 1926. 
Eleven per cent more spendable money! 


Every crop except potatoes showed a gain. 
Money in the farmers’ pockets means money in 
the dealers’ registers. 


Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana are all 
included in the twelve states listed in Babson’s 
January map as regions offering relatively the 
most favorable sales opportunity. 


The Northwest is always a dependable market 
but this year conditions are especially favorable. 


To stimulate trade in this responsive section 
use the Northwest’s only weekly farm paper, 
as 51.2% of the entire population lives on farms. 


WW 


THE ER 


Webb Publishing Co. Seat Peal, Mirmesote 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING’S BUREAU OF 

FOODS, SANITATION AND HEALTH 
was created sixteen years ago as a development of the 
magazine’s crusade for pure foods. Its Director, Dr. Harvey 
W. Wiley, internationally known as the father of the first 
Pure Foods and Drugs Act of the United States, brought 
to his work for GOOD HOUSEKEEPING the same public- 
spirited devotion with which he began to work for pure 
foods and reliable drugs and toilet preparations. 


For sixteen years he has guarded the public trom im- 
pure products through GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. Dr. 
Wiley now announces that to share with him in the ever 
expanding work of the Bureau, he has chosen Professor 
Walter H. Eddy as his associate. 


Goop Ho 


BUREAU of Foo 
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ssociate— 


ROFESSOR WALTER H. EDDY, Associate Director 

of the Bureau, who will soon begin in GOOD HOUSE- 
KEEPING articles on values in foods, is a chemist and 
practical authority on foods admirably fitted to be the co- 
worker of Dr. Wiley. 

Professor Eddy’s services as Consulting Chemist to 
toremost American manufacturers and associations are well 
known. During the war he had charge of nutrition of 
the American editionary Forces. He is the author of 
a textbook on Physiology, “The Vitamine Manual,” and 
“Nutritional Factors” and contributes to leading scientific 
journals. He is a member of the Chemical Society; Bio- 
Chemical Society; Society of Experimental Biology, and 
others. 

Dr. Eddy believes that there are honor and ideals in 
industry | is willing to co-operate with those who pos- 
sess them. 


EKEEPING 


ITATION and HEALTH 
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The Community Chest—A 


Consumer Proposition 


Los Angeles Is Putting Its Annual Drive on a Business Basis by Using 
Advertising and Modern Sales Tactics 


By James 


LF 'S admit at the start that the 
community chest is a nuisance. 
Nobody says so, but that’s what 
most of us think. It has one re- 
deeming point—a flock of separate 
drives are merged in one big 
yearly nuisance. 

' The community chest demands 
free publicity in the newspapers. 
It butts in on our radio and movie 
entertainment. It drafts us for 
committees, turns our wives into 
canvassers, hands us a list of peo- 
ple that we are to see ourselves, 
raises the cry of “Slacker!” among 
our employees. 

In Los Angeles, the community 
chest has always been a “flop.” 
This town is supposed to be the 
paradise of the Babbitts and the 
boosters. Raising a fund for 
charity would seem to be just a 
matter of ‘goose-stepping every- 
body in line. But the truth is that 
Los Angeles has tens of thousands 
of strangers, recent arrivals, hordes 
of non-voters, and a multitude of 
locally interested business men. 
Despite all the big things it has 
done, “L. A.” is a hard place to 
get people together. And they 
have never yet succeeded in put- 
ting the chest over the top. They 
did not succeed with the 1927 chest 
—or haven’t to date. But they did 
adopt some new tactics that raised 
the average subscription, and seem 
to have discovered some new 
things about community chests. 

In years past, all dependence was 
put upon free publicity. 

This year, Los Angeles spent 
some real money in advertising, 
and enlisted advertising men for 
the job. And the advertising 
brought some results which indi- 
cate that a community chest is a 
consumer proposition which has 
never been properly explained to 
the man-in-the-street. The quota 
was not reached during the sched- 
ule drive. But it was more nearly 


H. Collins 


reached than in previous years, and 
some valuable information secured 
for future drives. 

The first thing done in organiz- 
ing a community chest campaign 
is, usually, to appoint a lot of com- 
mittees, made up of prominent citi- 
zens. Some of these committees 
work, and others simply lend 
“face.” 

This year, a publicity committee 
was appointed, as customary. And 
it took its job seriously. The 
chairman was an advertising man, 
Don Francisco. And there were 
eight other advertising men in a 
total of fourteen. This committee 
proceeded to lay out the proposi- 
tion like a problem in merchandis- 
ing. 

In other years, the chest had de- 
pended upon free publicity, with a 
few signs “sniped” around the 
town. 

For the 1927 drive, a full-fledged 
advertising campaign was planned 
and carried out, consisting of dis- 
play newspaper announcements, 
outdoor advertising, car cards, 
programs, menus and so forth, with 
a carefully rationed amount of 
news publicity. 


LITTLE NEWS VALUE IN COMMUNITY 
CHEST CAMPAIGN 


A drive of this kind is entitled 
to some attention in the news- 
papers. At the same time, there 
is very little real news in it, and 
publicity stories offer no oppor- 
tunity for straight selling talk. 

Generally, the success of pub- 
licity is measured afterward, with 
a foot rule. In this campaign, the 
committee decided in advance upon 
a reasonable amount of publicity, 
and held it down to schedule to 
avoid nuisances. The radio sta- 
tions and movie theaters were asked 
to limit talks and special films so 
that listeners and audiences would 
not be bored. A “horse trade” was 
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made with outdoor advertising 
men whereby they contributed 
space on condition that no “snip- 
ing” be done. They liked that, 
because when a property-owner 
finds a one-sheet pasted on his 
premises, even for a worthy cause, 
he generally charges it up to out- 
door advertising. 

Publicity can create a fine ap- 
pearance of activity. But it does 
not directly “sell” the public on 
contributing. For that reason a 
selling campaign was worked out. 

Why had previous drives failed 
to reach the quota? 

Because people did not under- 
stand the community chest, in the 
opinion of the committee. Display 
advertising would make it possible 
to explain the business reasons for 
the community chest in detail. 

The community chest concen- 
trates charity giving in one yearly 
job. There are various selling 
arguments, ranging all the way 
from community spirit to the com- 
mon sense of making charity one 
big job. The bottom selling argu- 
ment of all, which cannot be dodged 
by the least charitable person, is 
that it is a job which must be done. 

That was one basic argument in- 
corporated in newspaper copy. 

When people were convinced that 
the job must be done, and brought 
to the point of giving, there had 
always arisen a question: “How 
much should I give?” In previ- 
ous campaigns that question had 
never been answered. The col- 
lector who came around for the 
contributions left it up in the air. 

“Give whatever you think is 
right,” he said. 

“All right, I'll give a dollar,” 
said the contributor. 

The next step was the setting 
of a quota, and in a piece of copy 
written for the chest campaign 
somebody had suggested giving a 
day’s pay. This was seized upon 
and made the central idea, “If you 
care, give one day’s pay.” 

The advertising mediums to be 
used were divided. to make two 
different appeals—to sentiment, and 
to business sense. Roughly, the 
posters, car cards and other me- 
diums requiring pictures and short 
copy were concentrated on senti- 
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ment—the heart interest. Three 
pictures were empl in color, 
The first showed a little girl with 
outstretched arms saying, “If you 
care, give one day’s pay.” The 
second portrayed a wholesome 
workman reaching into his pocket, 
“Sure, I'll give one day’s pay.” 
The third pictured a small boy 
looking up at his father, asicing, 
“Dad, did we give one day’s pay?” 

_ This proved to be a very happy 
line of thought. Each man set his 
own quota. It was a higher quota 
than he had set when the idea was 
vague. The phrase “If you care,” 
checked the spirit of coercion that 
often enters into such drives, and 
a good many contributors gave 
more than a day’s pay, sometimes 
in the desire to impress fellow 
workers, and in other cases through 
generosity. There was no resent- 
ment to this suggestion, and no un- 
pleasant charge of “slacking” 
against contributors who gave less. 

Fourteen half-page newspaper 
advertisements were written, for 
paid publication in five Los An- 
geles dailies. These told the busi- 
ness story in themes like the fol- 
lowing : 

Does Our “White Spot’ Cover «a 
Cold Heart? Los Angeles is proud of 
the fact that business conditions have 
long shown “Good,” or white, on pros- 
perity maps of the United States. Is 
such a community careless about its 
charities? 

Pride—Los Angeles is a Proud City! 
Here is a community that “does 
things.” unity Chest is one 
of its great obligations. Do you share 
this community pride? 

he Charitable Dollar—Before and 
After. Between private and chest char- 
ity, the former costs 34 cents for col- 
lection and expenses, while the latter 
nets 94 cents for direct help. 

a. gee the Chest Should Fail. That 
would mean hospitals emptying beds, 
asylums turning away orphans, crip- 
pled children denied treatment, clinics 
closing. It must not fail! 


Now, it sounds queer to say that 
this <i a a definite suc- 
cess, although the quota was short 
$183,000 eight weeks after the 
drive ended, on a 1927 budget of 
$2,750,000. 

The operation was successful, 
but the patient died? 

The advertising was successful 
because it brought more moncy 
than was expected from the people 
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WEALTH OF L. A. EXAMINER 
READERS INDICATED IN ADS 


LrADERSHIP PLAIN IN 
CostLy MERCHANDISE 
W HAT newspaper in Los An- 
geles reaches the group of 
well-to-do people who spend money 
in large units? 

That’s a frequent query of ad- 
vertisers. They might make a note 
on “ of the indications brought 
out by 1927. It showed The Los 
Angeles Examiner carrying MORE 
business in each of the following 
classifications than ANY other 
newspaper in the territory. 

Building Materials, Electrical 
Appliances, Jewelry, Musical In- 
struments, Radio and Real Estate, 
to say nothing of some others not 
so uppish from the financial stand- 
point. 


Recorp Cauir. Cirrus 
Crop Is $120,000,000 


ROSPERITY to the extent of 
$120,000,000 visited the Cali- 

fornia citrus industry in 1926-27, 
when all shipment records in the 
history of the state were broken, 
E. G. Dezell, general manager of 
the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, indicated in his annual re- 
port, made public a few days ago. 

Carload shipments for the year 
just closed totaled 70,600, which 
was 7,000 cars greater than last 
season. Division of this total was 
57,163 carloads of ‘oranges’ and 
grapefruit and 13,437 carloads of 
lemons. 

Every family in this country 
spent $9.33’ for California oranges, 
lemons and grapefruit last year. 
This represents a total retail value 
of $255,165,000 for the California 
crop, a per capita expenditure of 
$2.15, the report says. 





Tire Pioneer 

















NTRANCE of the Goodyear 

Tire and Rubber. Co., Los 
Angeles, one of nation’s ae tire 
companies to “go West.’ Their 
demonstration so impressed the 
Goodrich and Firestone organiza- 
tions that the first has started a 
$6,000,000 plant in Los Angeles, 
the second, a $7,000,00 plant. The 
United States R 0., and the 
a Tire and Rubber "Co., are 

negotiating for sites. Los Angeles 
will soon surpass Akron, Ohio, in 
tire production, it is believed. 


NOW—. 
More than 200,000 Daily ! 
More than 450,000 Sunday ! 
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in the street, and the shortage is 
found among the large contribu- 
tors who make “advance gifts,” 
and who will probably bring the 
total up to the budget amount by 
the time this article is published. 

One of the time-honored devices 
of the professional money-raisers 
who put on drives is to have pledges 
secured from large contributors in 
advance. These pledges are kept 
secret while the drive goes on. 
Everybody works against a “clock” 
that shows how many days there 
are to go, how much of the quota 
has been collected. During the last 
two or three days everybody is 
worked up to a high pitch of 
excitement, because it looks as 
though the drive will fail. Then, 
at the last minute, the “advance 
gifts” are triumphantly announced 
by the professional management, 
the drive surges “over the top”— 
and professional management gets 
credit for “aan so much money 
in so many 

In the Los Angeles chest cam- 
paign there was active solicitation 
of advance gifts, but not for this 
purpose. If you have ever, worked 
on a drive, or happen to be a sub- 
stantial citizen who cannot slip 
out of town during one, you know 
that many ingenious devices are 
employed to edge you gently into 
a corner and take a good-size check 
away from you. They are also 
human in Los Angeles, and do the 
same things. 

Figures from community chest 
campaigns in various cities show 
that about 60 per cent of the money 
raised comes in advance gifts from 
well-to-do people, while 40 per cent 
represents the contributions of the 
masses. Until 1927, this was ap- 
proximately true of the city of 
Los Angeles. 

But the advertising changed this. 
Where it was expected to bring in 
the usual 40 per cent more easily, 
it brought in close to 55 per cent 
from average givers. They con- 
tributed about 15 per cent more 
than was expected of them. They 
came across with practically all of 
it in about the schedule time. The 
drive ran from November 1 to 15, 
and although, as in former years, 
it was necessary to continue the 
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work several weeks beyond, the 
average givers had done their part 
of the necessary job within the 
allotted time. The  self-fixing 
quota idea, “Give a day’s pay if 
you care,” made a distinct hit with 
large organizations such as the 
police, the firemen, telegraph work- 
ers, factory forces and store and 
office staffs. 

At the present writing the total 
number of givers to the 1927 fund 
is 370,845, including school children. 
The latter are counted out, how- 
ever, in order to reduce the caicv- 
lations to heads of families as 
nearly as possible, for this gives 
about 300,000 heads of families as 
the potential giving public. ‘The 
average subscription on that basis, 
heads of families only, was $12.69, 


where in 1926 it was $12.17, a 


gain of 52 cents. 
A CONSUMER PROPOSITION 


Thus, it appears that a commu- 
nity chest is a consumer proposi- 
tion. Feeling plays a part in it, 
because more people are moved 
by their emotions than their minds 
—but the days of war excitement 
such as carried the great Liberty 
Loan and Red Cross drives over 
the top are gone, and a good many 
people resent such attempts to play 
upon feeling. Plain business sense, 
and facts showing what the drive 
is all about, have an influence even 
on those who cannot be moved 
by feeling. 

The community chest idea is 
now about ten years old, and steps 
are being taken to gather facts 
about its successes and its failures. 
In some communities it has caught 
on to stay, while in others it has 
been discarded. From ten years’ 
experience some standard pro- 
cedures should arise. For exam- 
ple, when attempts are made to 
compare results between cities, as 
was done in the Los Angeles news- 
paper advertisements, to show 
what proportion of citizens contrib 
uted in various big cities, the per 
centages were so widely different 
that only a different method of 
keeping records could reconcile the 
differences, such as one city includ 
ing all the school children making 
donations, and another excluding 
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Jn San Francisco 


Folger’s increased 
coffee sales 61% 


Only one newspaper, the 
Examiner (morning) used 


By switching from 3 evening of extreme competition is 
to | morning newspaper in a a startling gain. 
San Francisco the J. A. Folger “We believe in placing 


Company made a 
discovery of inter- 
esi to every adver- 
tiser of food prod- 
ucts. The results of 
this recent experi- 
ment are best ex- 
pressed in the words 
of Mr. Folger. He 
writes as follows: 

“Atthe beginnin 
of 1927 we decid 
to concentrate our 
newspaper adver- 
tising in The 
Examiner. 

“Our sales ot 
Folger’s Coffee 
through retail chan- 
nels in San Fran- 
cisco for the 12 
months ending Dec. 
31, 1927 show a 


61% gain over the previous 
year, which in these days 


Daily 


credit where it is 
due,and wanted you 
to know thatin our 
opinion the results 
obtained by us dur- 
ing the past year 
arein large measure 
attributable to the 
a ae aa power 
of your paper. 
We night add 
that our gains in 
sales of Folger’s 
Coffee throughout 
entire Northern 
California have 
shown a most satis- 
factory increase, 
and the large cover- 
ageof TheExaminer 
over this portion 
of the State was one 
of the reasons for 


its selection by us for exclu- 
sive use during thepast year.” 


Sund 


wo3sr2 SanBranciscoBxaminer 360,761 
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What do 


you mean by 
net 
circulation’ 


Net to the publisher isn’t always net to the advertiser. 
Paid copies don’t mean paying copies. 
The worth of coverage and acreage lies in its where. 


Lots of “hoop-skirt” statements are technically accurate, 
but don’t reveal the essential facts of figures. 

Buy circulation by concentration. 

Spread at the expense of intensity is an empty gesture. 

Copies thinly atomized among the forty-eight states— 
sprinkled along R. F. D. routes—spattered through un- 
certain crop sections, flood districts, penny-pinching vil- 
lages and hand-to-mouth mill-towns—may qualify to in- 
dulgent audit standards, but like trashy ore, “punk” tim- 
ber and barren soil, can’t return the cost of working it. 

Circulation is useless—powerless—if it is not in profit- 
able neighborhoods; if it doesn’t represent purchasing 
capacity; if it isn’t sufficiently massed to compel demand. 

The only net that counts is a net that holds—not nets 
so widely meshed that half thefr catch slips through the 
market gaps. 
. American Weekly net means one hundred per cent of 
reachable consumers. 

Its selling ground is bull’s-eye territory—“where the 
bells ring” advertising scores a million times a day on the 
cash register. 
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Its distribution is entirely confined to maximum wage, 
big salary districts—strategically placed in the country’s 
fourteen great cities and seven hundred best adjacent 
towns. 

Its twenty-five million readers are ready-money folk, 
with regular, not now-and-then incomes. 

We're selling population, we're selling earning power, 
we're selling consumption—not mileage or census-lists. 

The American Weekly dominates and saturates com- 
munities which absorb canned stuffs, and cosmetics, elec- 
trical goods and toilet supplies, confectionery and fountain 
drinks, table luxuries and silk stockings by carload lots. 

They’re bulk-buyers, not sample-tryers. 

They purchase the most automobiles, the most apparel, 
smoke the most tobacco, own the most bonds, have the 
most savings accounts— and the most chain, department 
and specialty stores. 

Rain and drought and surplus yields don’t regulate 
expenditures or incomes there. 

They work and duy straight through the year, and keep 
prosperity in fettle and funds. 

We offer national advertisers the influence of five mil- 
lion families whose requirements can force any product 
into local shelves and showcases. And our records are 
ready to prove it to your balance sheets. 

$15,000 for five million color posters. 

It comes high—but it’s a delivery rate. 


THE AMERICAN 
= [\ W/EEKLY 


A. J. Kobler, Pres. 
Read by 5,000,000 families every week 
9 East 40th Street, New York City 


616 Wrictey Buoc. 5 Wintnrop Square 101 Marietta St. 753 Bonnre Brar 
CuIcaco OSTON ATLANTA Los ANGELES 

222 Monapnock Bipc. 11-250 Generat Morors Bipo. 1138 Hanna Bipc. 
San Francisco Detroit CLEVELAND 
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tint 


1920 Census Present Estimate 


91,599 145,000 








24,000 Men 


Working every day at Buick 


10,500 Men 


Working every day at Chevrolet 


6,000 Men 
Working every day at Fisher Body 


3,000 Men 


Working every day at A. C. Spark Plug 
5,000 Men and Women 


Working every day in other industries 


ALL RECEIVING GOOD WAGES 


And the advertiser’s story is told to all of these 
workers and their families by the only daily newspaper 


THE FLINT DAILY JOURNAL 


A. B. C. net paid daily average for three months ending Dec. 31, 1927 


45,069 


This is tke se-oni of a series of advertisements featur- 
xe tke principal cities of the Booth Newspaper Area. 
Watch for announcement of S_ginaw in next week’s issue. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
Grand Rapids Press Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representativ 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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them from the final statistics. 

After the drive was over, and 
the advertising and publicity had 
been tabulated, the advertising men 
on the publicity committee came to 
an interesting conclusion: They 
felt that a very good advertising 
job had been done, that the public 
had been reached with the appeal 
and the business story, but that the 
volunteer organization had -not been 
able to function as well as it might 
have done, because of insufficient 
training. 

As there may be some misun- 
derstanding in this part of my arti- 
cle, let me assume full responsi- 
bility for the following statements. 
If there is any desire to pull hair, 
I wear mine moderately long. 

There were no canting social 
workers in the drive, because the 
burden of collecting the money 
was shouldered by volunteers who 
have no connection with charity 
or social work. Besides, social 
workers are not like that any more 
—and probably never were. 


SALES FORCE NOT WELL ENOUGH 
TRAINED 


What the advertising men felt 
was, that the sales force had not 
been as well trained as it could be. 
The 15,000 volunteers were like 


salesmen and dealers, sent out 
to link up the advertising with 
the consumer. They were mostly 
amateurs. They were all assigned 
to work among strangers, and even 
the business man found himself 
up against unfamiliar conditions. 
In past drives, two weeks have 
been allotted to a canvass of the 
city, and while most of the quota 
has heen collected in that time, 
the drive has always fallen short 
by 15 to 20 per cent, and an- 
other two or three weeks has 
been added to the allotted time, 
during which collections have been 
slow. The public is bored with 
the drive, and it drags, and where 
the citizen feels pride in his com- 
munity, and satisfaction with him- 
self if he has contributed, he feels 
dissatisfied, and perhaps suspects 
that somebody has mismanaged. 
The advertising men hold that 
when more than $2,000,000 are 
collected in the original two weeks, 
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and a shortage of a half million 
makes trouble for another month, 
probably something has been left 
undone in the canvassing organi- 
zation. Not anything that can be 
blamed on that organization, but 
some oversight in salesmanship to 
be corrected next year. 

So, it has been suggested that 
some of the time hitherto given 
to the drive be devoted to advance 
training of volunteers; that the 
actual canvass be shortened to a 
week ; that the drive start off with 
the large subscriptions, instead of 
their being held ‘until the end; that 
totals be announced as fast as re- 
ceived, so people may feel that the 
drive is going briskly; and names 
of contributors and the amounts 
they give be published daily, some- 
thing that has not been done in 
Los Angeles. 


ADVERTISING DETAILS 


Newspaper space at the special 
rate given for Red Cross announce- 
ments cost about $18,000, and was 
entirely paid for by private sub- 
scriptions from six large donors to 
the chest. The plan of securing 
gifts of space from large adver- 
tisers was not used, but might be 
desirable in other cases. News- 
paper copy was donated by adver- 
tising writers. 

Other expenses, such as printing, 
photographs, cuts, clerical work 
and the like, brought the adver- 
tising and publicity expenses up to 
about $45,000 

A donation of ten painted out- 
door bulletins and 360 poster-boards 
for 24-sheet posters was made by 
an outdoor advertising concern. 
Car-cards in 2,200 spaces were do- 
nated by a concern operating in 
Los Angeles cars and motorbuses. 
Special lithographed cards were 
used for display in store windows 
and in factories, emphasizing the 
“day’s pay” idea, which was found 
by far the best feature of the whole 
drive. Page and half-page spaces 
in theater programs were donated. 
Street cars carried cloth banners 
outside. A special committee was 
assigned to make brief announce- 
ments over all radio stations. Five 
short reels of motion picture film, 
averaging 300 feet in length, were 
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made without charge by moving 
picture studios and booked through 
hundreds of theaters by the motion 
picture theater owners’ organiza- 
tion. Films were used the previous 
year, but were considered far too 
long. For 1927, experienced sce- 
nario writers prepared short stories 
of human interest, based upon com- 
munity chest ideas, and stars vol- 
unteered their services in acting 
the stories. Arrangements were 
made for printing slogans on hotel 
and restaurant menus during the 
drive. . Various “stunts” were 
planned and executed. 

From the report of the publicity 
committee, issued after the drive 
ended, these facts are taken for 
their possible value to others: 

Newspaper display advertising 
made up 40 per cent of the work, 
newspaper editorial and news ar- 
ticles 20, outdoor advertising 20, 
and radio, movie, street car and 
direct mail, each 5 per cent. 

In news, it was recognized that 
when the chest made news it would 
be printed, and when it did not, 
pressure on editors was to be 
avoided. 

Volunteer workers are now or- 
ganized in a permanent body, and 
for each year of service receive 
a button, a gold button on the 
fourth year. Buttons were also 
given to contributors who increased 
their gifts over the previous year. 

Direct-mail advertising was not 
used to its full possibilities, and 
. in future campaigns more attention 
will paid to reaching, in ad- 
vance, prospective donors likely to 
contribute by check. 

One significant point of my own 
knowledge is that although the 
community chest is “sold” on the 
fact that it combines many drives 
in one, there are still several hun- 
dred independent drives being car- 
ried out in the large area of Los 
Angeles. There are still institu- 
tions which should be merged in 
the co-operative campaign. From 
a sales standpoint, there is an op- 
portunity here to improve the 
thing sold. Consumer response to 
straight advertising presentation in 
this campaign shows that the con- 
sumer is entitled to the best con- 
sumer article that can be offered. 
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Life Insurance Figures 
for 1927 


Life insurance written in 1927 by 
legal reserve companies in the United 
States amounted to at least $16,700,. 
000,000, an increase of 1.5 per cent 
over 1926, according to an estimate of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents made from the reports of 
forty-four member companies writing 
77 per cent of the total new business. 
This estimate assumes that the remain- 
ing 23 per cent of the companies made 
the same increase for 1927. This esti- 
mate brings the total insurance in force 
to more than $87,000,000,000. 

The report of the association to the 
Department of Commerce shows that 
new business for the year, exclusive of re- 
vivals, increases and dividend additions, 
was 1.1 per cent less than during 1926. 
This result is due to the falling off of 
15.5 per cent in the December business, 
the reports for the first eleven months 
showing an increase in new business 
over the corresponding period of 1926. 
When the revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions are included, the total 
new paid-for life insurance business 
shows an increase of 1.5 per cent. 


To Advertise Pacific 
Northwest Cities 


The annual meeting of directors of 
the Puget Sounders and British Colum- 
bians Association, held recently at 
Seattle, Wash., voted an appropriation 
of $40, 000 for its 1928 advertising bud 
get. This organization is supported by 
the Chambers of Commerce of Pacific 
Northwest cities and has carried on 
group advertising to tourists for the 
last four years, 

Fred Crone was re-elected president 
of the association. Its advertising ac- 
count is handled by the Botsford-Con 
stantine Company. 


Douglas Smith with Pedlar 
& Ryan 


Douglas Smith has joined the art and 
typographic de ee of Pedlar & 


Ryan, Ince., ew York advertising 
agency. He was formerly with W. E. 
Rudge, Inc., also of that city. 


T. H. Frazier Joins New York 
“Herald Tribune” 


T. H. Frazier has joined the national 
spresnas Sueestmant of the New York 
Herald Tribune. He formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the New Bedford, 
Mass., Times. 


Appointed by Black Carbon 
Coal Company 


Philip R. Fennelly has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Black Car- 
bon Coal Company, Inc. a Wash. 
He was at one time with J W. Sheets. 
Inc., of that city. 
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SUNDAY 


inthe Los Angeles Market 


On weekdays, advertisers in Los Angeles may 
use any or all of six different Los Angeles news- 
papers, but on Sundays their choice is limited 
to two. Where six papers are published it is 
sometimes difficult to trace the source of busi- 
ness, but with only two papers in a field it is a 
simple matter to ascertain where results come 
from. For this reason the Los Angeles Times’ 
great leadership in Sunday advertising is espe- 
cially significant. During 1927, the Sunday 
Times led the second Los Angeles Sunday news- 
paper by 661,794 agate lines of advertising, in- 
cluding all the classifications of advertising 
named below: 





Department Stores 
Agricultural Articles 
Cloaks and Suits 
Transportation 
Shoes 
Automobiles 
Schools 
Banks and Financial 
Hotels and Resorts 
Books and Publishers 
Medical and Sanatoriums 
Cafes and Restaurants 
Druggists 

hurches 

Foodstuffs and Markets 
Hardware and Plumbing 
Machinery 
Shipping and Storage 
Miscellaneous 
Classified Advertising 


Los Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representative: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co. R. J. Bidwell Company 


360 N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market St. White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 
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No More 
Free Swatches in This 
Industry 


HEN a manufacturer de- 

vises a special form of ser- 
vice, in connection with a product 
or a line of products, and offers 
this service at a price, his compe- 
titors may or may not follow in 
his footsteps. But when a manu- 
facturer originates a new type of 
service and invites customers and 
prospects to make use of it at no 
charge—then there is little doubt 
what competitors will do. If tradi- 
tion is any guide, they will fall all 
over themselves to adopt the idea, 
add a few frills and trimmings, 
and before long the cost of selling 
in that field has gone up another 
notch or two. 

It seems that something of this 
sort developed among the manu- 
facturers and distributors of shirt- 
ing fabrics. Some years ago, the 
brilliant idea was conceived of 
furnishing sample cards of shirting 
materials free of charge to any 
member of the trade who re- 
quested them. Immediately, the 
plan was taken up by the industry 
as a whole until today the practice 
has reached a point where it rep- 
resents a distinct burden. 

On February 9, however. this 
charge against the industry will be 
wiped out. That is, it will dis- 
appear completely if the industry 
sticks to rule number four adopted 
by members of the industry at a 
trade practice conference held re- 
cently under the guidance and di- 
rection of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. This rule reads: 


Resolved that the members of the in- 
dustry will, effective immediately, dis- 
continue entirely the practice of giving 
away free sample cards, and hereafter 
will make a charge for all sample 
cards furnished, at each member’s in- 
dividual price for the fabrics plus all 
other costs entailed. 

Reference sheets not to exceed three 
in number may be furnished free; size 
of swatches not to exceed 2 x 4 inches 
and not to be mounted on customer’s 
cards; all reference sets to be plainly 
stamped, “For reference only.” No 
sample cards are to be given free. 
When sample cuts are required they 
are to be furnished and charged for at 
sale price of fabric. Reproductions are 
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to be furnished in any quantity, , 
charge being made for fabric used 
bas on each member’s individual sales 
price for the fabric plus the cost of 
mounting. 


In commenting on this rule, the 
Federal Trade Commission said: 
“The gratuitous furnishing of 
sample cards is in the nature of a 
service. Being ‘free,’ it has de- 
veloped an alarmingly extensive 
and ever-increasing growth super- 
induced by intensive competition, 
Its entire burden has rested solely 
on the distributor, who pays the 
manufacturer for the enormous 
yardage annually converted for 
this purpose.” 

The other rules deal with the 
misbranding of shirting fabrics, 
discrimination in price bases, and 
the piracy of styles. All of these 
practices are condemned. 

In connection with the decision 
to discontinue free swatches, it is 
interesting to recall that during 
the war successful efforts were 
made to curb this practice. At 
that time, certain industries adopted 
of their own free will, or were so 
directed by the Government, regu- 
lations concerning the size »of 
swatches and their distribution. 
These regulations resulted in 
worth-while economies and yet just 
so soon as Government restrictions 
were lifted, most, if not all, of 
these industries returned to their 
former habits. 

Two things, then, remain to be 
seen. First, whether the shirt 
fabric industry will be successful 
in inducing its members to abide 
by this rule, and second, whether 
other industries will be tempted 
to try similar economies. Incident- 
ally, this particular rule was not 
affirmatively approved by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. In other 
words, while, in principle it is 
approved by the Commission, this 
body is not certain how it may 
work out in practice and is going 
to await results before committing 
itself. 


Jack Leighter with 
James Houlihan 


Jack Leighter has joined the Los 
Angeles office of James Houlihan. Inc., 
Oakland, Calif., advertising agency. 
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“One of America’s Saner Moments” 


OR testing and proving your 
copy appeals before launching 
an expensive mass campaign. 


1. A national weekly circulation 


of 70,000 high quality readers 


2. Distribution by territories 
parallel to that of the largest 
national media 


. A cost per thousand on a 
schedule basis no greater than 
mass rates 


. A closing date so fixed that 
copy is only two weeks from 
agency to reader 


Use this unique proving medium for 
testing your most elaborate cam- 
paigns, Within a few weeks at small 
cost you can insure your national 
mass expenditure. Write us for com- 
plete data on any specific account. 


THE OUTLOOK 
_ 120 East 16th St. New York 


Francis Rurus Be.iamy, Publisher 
Wo. L. Errtincer, Jr., Advertising Manager 
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JOHN SHEELD Presents the ‘Younger Set 
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119 West 40th Street, New York 


Cc Office, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
San Francisco, 802 Kohl Building 
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The Younger Buying Element 


Dining and Dancing 
Delving for new Amusements 


OHN HELD presents the humorous angle 

in his amusing cartoons of the younger 
crowd. On the other hand, one of the larger 
advertising agencies recently said: “Most of the 
things that advertising offers are bought by 
people of the restless years. It’s the people in 
their twenties and thirties who are building 
houses, furnishing homes, raising families, 
buying cars.” 


Take the new demand for color—kitchen cab- 
inets, typewriters, automobiles — color pre- 
dominates. The younger crowd is responsible. 
They run to bright colors and smart cars. They 
dine and dance and delve for new amuse- 
ments. They’re versatile, acquisitive, unpre- 
judiced in their buying. 


And Smart Set, published “for the 4,000,000— 
not the 400” reaches the younger buying crowd. 
Of course, Smart Set pays! 
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“Why I Do Not Use an 
Advertising Agency” 


Sales Executive States His Objections to Agency and Space ‘Salesmen and 
Explains Methods Which Have Made His Business Successful 


As Reported 


By Roland Cole 


HINK the average advertiser 
gets the cart before the horse. 
buys space, then fills it with 
I now believe the proper 
to do is to tell the story, 
it properly displayed, then 


. 
He 
copy 
thing 
have 
buy 
over 
The foregoing words were ut- 
tered by the secretary of a large 
nursery concern. For thirty-five 
years, since the company was estab- 
lished, this man has administered 
the sales and advertising affairs of 
his company. In the course of 
that experience he has met every 
type of agency and publisher sales- 
man. His experiences, here de- 
scribed under the screen of an- 
onymity, will be found extremely 
interesting and helpful to other 
buyers and sellers of advertising 
space and agency service. For 
convenience, I will tell the rest of 
the story in the first person sin- 
gular, without quotation marks. 
* * * 


the space necessary to put it 


The average advertising sales- 
man, whether representing an 
agency, a publisher, or any other 
seller of advertising space, knows 
almost nothing of his prospect’s 
business from the inside and has 
the arrogance to claim that his 
ignorance qualifies him to tell his 
prospect how to conduct his busi- 
ness. 

For example, one of my first 
experiences in handling our adver- 
tising was the getting out of our 
frst general catalog. This catalog, 
printed in 1903, was quite a large 
undertaking, and though it is un- 
impressive today as compared with 
modern examples, it would not be 
considered a simple piece of print- 
ing even now. It contained 174 
pages with something like fifty 
pages of halftones and it cost 62 
cents apiece to print. When I 
fnally turned it over to the printer 
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who secured our order, and just 
before he began work on it, he 
made the discovery that it con- 
tained no prices. He called my 
attention to this, thinking the in- 
clusion of prices for the several 
hundred items listed in the catalog 
had been overlooked. His con- 
sternation, when I told:+him that 
no prices were to be printed in 
the catalog, was very real and he 
actually hesitated about going 
ahead with the printing. I asked: 
“What’s the matter? Don’t you 
want to do the work?” “Oh, yes,” 
he said, “I'll print it, only it seems 
to me like throwing money away to 
put out an itemized catalog like 
this which is to be distributed by 
mail, without prices.” ‘ 

The basis for his objection to 
our plan was that other concerns 
in the nursery business ‘always 
printed prices in their catalogs so 
that customers could pick out their 
selections by items. That was their 
method of selling. He did not 
know that our method of selling 
differed from that of most other 
nurseries and that instead of aim- 
ing to make sales of one item, or 
a collection of items, we sought 
first to arouse a prospect’s interest 
on a larger scale so that he would 
ask us to tell him what he should 
buy for the purpose he had in 
mind. 

In consequence of this policy, 
our average sale has always been 
very large, whereas nurseries which 
follow the other plan have a much 
smaller average sale. Had we fol- 
lowed the advice of our printer, 
and included prices in our catalog, 
the advice would have led us 
astray. It was about as valuable 
as “outside point of view” advice 
generally is. Our first general 
catalog was printed without prices 
and paid for itself in thirty days. 

The incident I have described 
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illustrates the point I wish to 
make, namely, sellers of advertising 
mediums do not, as a rule, take 
the trouble to find out what a 
prospect’s sales story is in order 
ta tell it in the best way, but con- 
centrate their efforts upon sellinz 
their medium whether it is a good 
medium for the prospect or not. 

Many agency representatives 
have called on me. The general 
practice is for them to come into 
my office and introduce themselves 
as follows: “Mr. Jones, our 
agency is peculiarly qualified to 
handle your account. (Note the 
advertising jargon, handle your ac- 
count. It often confuses those un- 
familiar with it; they think it has 
something to do with debit and 
credit, bookkeeping or collections.) 
We have a splendid organization. 
We handle the advertising of this 
concern, and that concern, and all 
these others. (Firms whose busi- 


ness bears no faint resemblance 
to ours.) We would like to make 
an investigation (at our expense) 
and present our plan. This will in- 
clude a list of publications and the 


preparation of copy (more adver- 
tising jargon). Jones, you 
ought to be with us.” 


NOT INTERESTED IN PROBLEMS 


One very large advertising 
agency invited me to visit its office, 
which was located in a neighbor- 
ing city, to see how well they were 
equipped to “handle our account.” 
I accepted the invitation, was in- 
troduced to the men in charge of 
this department and that, and sat 
down with two or three of their 
representatives for “a conference.” 
Nothing was said about the prob- 
lems of our business. There was 
none, so far as they were con- 
cerned. One of the things in which 
they were interested, however, was 
the amount of money we had to 
spend for advertising. I told them 
$10,000 a year. They did not seem 
excited. 

A second meeting was arranged 
and I came to it to hear their 
recommendations. These consisted 
of a list of publications in which 
advertisements of a particular size 
would be inserted on _ specified 
dates. The items were extended 
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neatly and added up to $10,000, 
exactly. I told them I was not 
interested, because they had given 
no evidence of knowing anything 
about my business. I felt as well 
qualified to select magazines and 
write my advertisements as they. 

This agency was a large one; 
it handled the advertising for 
many well-known products. The 
head of a very much smaller 
agency called upon me one day 
and during the course of an entire 
afternoon repeated at intervals his 
suggestion that what we needed 
were “half-page advertisements 
with Ben Day borders” in certain 
publications, which he intimated 
he would be able to select. This 
incident caused me and my asso- 
ciates much amusement, as, until 
that time, none of us had ever 
heard of a Ben Day border, though 
while the agency man was there 
we did not reveal our ignorance. 
After he had departed, however, 
we turned to each other almost 
simultaneously with the question, 
“What’s a Ben Day border?” No 
one had the vaguest idea. 

The representatives of period- 
icals are as bad. Their particular 
magazine is a paragon of all the 
virtues, both from the standpoint 
of reader interest and advertising 
response (more jargon). I have 
had to listen to exhausting descrip- 
tions of “editorial achievements,” 
to the recitation of circulation 
figures “broken down” to the point 
of extreme refinement, and much 
more of a similar kind, all coming 
to the same thing in the end, to 
wit, “Mr. Jones, you cannot afford 
to stay out,” or, “You cannot af- 
ford not to be with us,” which 
remark is either extraordinarily 
profound or extraordinarily fool- 
ish, I am never able to tell which. 
Not one of these representatives 
has ever asked me what we are 
trying to do, how we market our 
products, whom we sell and how 
we sell. Why waste time on that? 
—they seem to think. Advertising 
in their magazine will solve all 
such problems. 

I maintain that our business 
could not succeed if we used 
methods to sell our goods like 
those I have described. Suppose, 
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Mother 
Eats Gallons 
of Ice Cream 


She knows the food value of 
milk products. She knows 
about “calories” and “vitamins” 
... and many other things she 
never heard of ten years ago. 
Thus her living habits and buy- 
ing habits have undergone a 
complete change, described in - 
our new booklet, 


“Mother Steps Out” 
Send for a copy 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
236 W. 37th Street 
New York 
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for example, I said to my sten- 
ographer, “Here, Miss Smith, take 
a letter to the Hon. James A. 
Brown. Write it on this half sheet 
of paper—I can’t afford a full-size 
sheet. We'll tell him all we have 
room to tell him on the half 
sheet.” This is equivalent to the 
recommendation of agency and 
publisher representatives when 
they say, “Use half pages,” or sug- 
gest any particular size of space 
before they know our sales story. 
Then, suppose I dictated a letter 
in which I began by telling my 
prospect that “he ought to be with 
us,” and continued by telling him 
what an efficient bunch of people 
we were and what wonderful facil- 
ities we had. We could not sell 
our goods that way. 


OUTSIDE HELP NOT UNWELCOME 


Don’t think from this that I feel 
I know all there is to know about 
selling and advertising. I don't. 
I want outside help. I am looking 
for information. The only reason 


I have no agency connection at 
present is that our present needs 


require none. For the last six 
years we have been over-selling 
our productjon. Therefore, our 
periodical advertising has been re- 
duced to a series of mere cards, 
inviting those interested to write 
for our catalog. While our period- 
ical advertising has thus been 
marking time until production 
catches up with sales, we have 
been developing our direct-mail 
advertising in an effort to elim- 
inate waste and increase the size 
of our average order. Perhaps a 
brief description of how we are 
attempting to do this will interest 
others who are concerned with the 
same problem. 

About ten years ago we aband- 
oned our general catalog and be- 
gan to get out smaller booklets, 
each designed for a special pur- 
pose. This means we have got 
away as far as possible from the 
handling of small individual or- 
ders made up of separate items. 
Many nurseries issue general 


catalogs and do that kind of a: 


business. One in particular has 
built up a very large business on 
small orders which last year, 
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heard, averaged 87 cents each, 
Here is where most sellers of ad- 
vertising space make a mistake 
when they come to consider our 
business. Our orders average 
around $400 each. In setting out 
the grounds around a new house, 
or in making the plans for plant- 
ing an estate, or perhaps the 
grounds around a new mausoleum, 
one order may reach as hich a 
figure as $2,500. An important 
part of our business is a service 
department, in which, in co-oper- 
ation with architects and _land- 
scape architects, detailed plans are 
made for complete plantings. One 
of our most productive pieces of 
direct-mail literature is jan un- 
pretentious booklet containing re- 
productions in halftone of sixteen 
of these “planting plans,” includ- 
ing layouts made for the grounds 
about residences, apartment build- 
ings, country clubs, public build- 
ings and mausoleums. There are 
also plans for gardens and terraces. 

When we receive an indefinite 
inquiry, we send a booklet entitled 
“Suggestions”, the frontispiece of 
which contains an airplane photo- 
graph of our nursery grounds, the 
caption, “An Invitation to Visit 
Us,” followed by detailed direc- 
tions for visiting our offices by 
train, suburban car and automo- 
bile. There are eighteen pages of 
“suggestions” in this book, each 
illustrated with a photograph. 
There is a page on the beautifica- 
tion of country and suburban 
homes: another on “Large Trees 
on New Places”; others on “Street 
Trees and Civic Planting,” “Trees 
for Windbreaks and Screens,” 
“The Decorative Value of Ever- 
greens,” “Our Friends, the Birds,” 
and the like. 

Our outside sales force is not 
large but every one of our sales- 
men was carefully chosen for his 
work and the more successful of 
them are graduate gardeners, s0 
to speak. I mean by that that we 
get men who know plants—who 
can talk from exact knowledge 
and actual experience. All our 
salesmen are on straight salary. 
We do not have routes or hard 
and fast territorial divisions. 
Every inquiry and prospect is care- 
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A Vigorous Start 
on the 99th Year 


Vigor and growth mark the opening of the 
Boston Transcript’s 99th year. For in January, 
1928, the Transcript shows a gain in total 
advertising lineage of 48,057 lines —a much 
larger gain than that of any other Boston news- 
paper — including the three seven-day papers. 
The total advertising was greater than that of 
any other strictly evening newspaper. 


Merely a further recognition by 
advertisers of the Transcript’s unique 
influence on the best buying element 
in Boston — an influence the logical 
result of nearly a century of un- 
swerving devotion to high ideals. 


Boston Lbening Granscript 
Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 
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Each December the farm youth of the nation are 
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The Farm & 
Journal—ever 

a favorite with the 
younger farm folks be- 
cause of its entertainment 
plans, the clever sayings, humor, 
daring open-mindedness and sympathy 
with youthful spirits—has gained a stronger 
hold by this.new proof of its interest in them. 
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clothes, 
toilet articles, 
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making a new and 
more valuable farm market. 
An army of splendid young men 
and women can be reached through 
The Farm Journal. 
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fully appraised and if it seems to 
warrant the attention of a per- 
sonal representative, it is turned 
over to the salesman who in our 
opinion is best qualified to handle 
it. We have one man who has 
been very successful in making 
sales to wealthy middle-aged wo- 
men, where patience and a will- 
ingness to answer innumerable 
questions are indispensable quali- 
fications. We have other men who 
cannot sell to women at all. Where 
the nature of the inquiry is in- 
definite, or the identity of the in- 
quirer doubtful, it is handled by 
mail. As soon as it assumes defi- 
nite form and its source is re- 
vealed to be of sufficient importance 
to warrant personal attention, and 
the location of the prospect is not 
too far away, it is turned over to 
a salesman. 

In 1893 our nursery covered only 
a few acres of ground, Our sales 
for the first: year were not quite 
$8,000. Today, we have 1,600 acres 
and our sales approximate $1,000,- 
000 a year. We are one of the 
largest nurseries in our field in 
the country. Perhaps some of those 
who have called on us will recog- 
nize us from what I have said. 
Now that they see what our sell- 
ing problems are like, perhaps 
they will be able to make a sug- 
gestion or two. If so, we will be 
glad to hear from them. Others 
interested, who know us not but 
who feel that they have sugges- 
tions they would like to make, are 
invited to write to us, care of 
Printers’ INK. Their letters will 
be forwarded. 


A. V. Farr and Kenneth Dyke 
with Johns-Manville 


A. V. Farr, formerly vice-president 
of the Chrome Alloy Tube Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed manager 
of the sales promotion department of 
the Johns-Manville Corporation, New 
York, asbestos roofing, ilding mate- 
rials, etc. 

The sales promotion department of 
this company, formerly called the adver- 
tising department, has been divided into 
three sections: The market analysis sec- 
tion, advertising section and displa 
section. Kenneth Dyke, wy 4 2 wit 
the advertising aa of the United 
States Rubber ompany, New York, 
will head the advertising section, with 
the title of advertising manager. 
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Advertisers and Department. 
Stores Both Are Losers 


Vanity Farr Sux Mrts 
ReapinG, Pa., Jan. 30, 1928, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

The editorial note at the beginni 
of your article [A Department Store 
Complains About Profit Margins of 
Advertised Brands, queens 26 issuey 
by D. F. Kelly, of e Fair, Chica 
scores 100 per cent when you say re 
it is your belief that department stores’ 
and national advertisers should get toe 
ether for their common good; both are 
osing something worth while under the 
present system. 

The article by Mr. Kelly has been 
very ably written and I was interested 
to read it. 

The trouble with the average manu 
facturer’s advertising is the fact that 
it cannot, of necessity, be a complete 
sales presentation. 
the manufacturer cannot definitely give 
the story about his article, where to get 
it and what it will cost. This makeg 
it difficult for retailers to capitalize to 
the full extent on manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising, unless they advertise along 
with the manufacturers in the same 
publication and quote retail prices. 

In this respect a store like The Fair 
in Chicago has a tremendous advantage 
in using nationally known merchandise 
as they use the Buster Brown shoes 
to sell at a price. It is a question, 
however, whether that sort of selling 
was beneficial to the Buster Brown 
people, other than that a lot, of distress’ 
merchandise was removed from the market 
and has been put into service. To that 
extent it was a benefit to both the re 
tailer and the manufacturer. 

The automotive field has for a long 
time been advertising the f.o.b. prices 
which completes their sales present 
tion in a somewhat modified form, but 
it has been helpful to their dealers’ 
—o the country. Manufactur- 
ers of textiles and other materials are 
beginning to take consideration of these 
facts and are advertising merchandise 
with the retail prices mentioned, in of 
der that they can make a complete sales 


“presentation in their advertising. When 


prospects read about the merchandise, 
they will not have to ask themselves, 
“Well, what will it cost; I wonder 
where I can get it?” This literature 
being put out with retail prices men- 
tioned, therefore is a help to the re 
tailer and is the beginning for him to 
utilize manufacturers’ advertising to 4 
fuller extent. 
Vanity Farr Sixx Mutts, 
H. B. Swaper, 
Sales Department. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Net Profit Gains 


Hart Schaffner & Marx, Chicago, 
clothing, for the fiscal year ended No 


vember 26, 1927, report a net profit 
of $2,244,573, after Federal taxes and 
charges, against $1,874,191 for the pre” 
ceding fiscal year. ; 
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ogs that (°o-ondinate_ 
. By gears of a motor car work together 


in perfect harmony to produce success- 
ful results. 
So do the cogs of Nash advertising, as 
a ' planned and prepared by The Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham Company. 
And the record of The Nash Motors Company since 
its inception eleven years ago well indicates the success 
of “Cogs that co-ordinate.” 
An important cog in the machinery of Nash advertising 
is the outdoor medium. 
Nash outdoor advertising serves as a strong and perma- 
nent background for the force of Nash magazine, news- 
paper, dire&t mail, and other dealer advertising. 


It is designed to “mesh” perfectly with all other media, 
and co-ordinate effectively with them in producing sound 
sales results. 


She Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co. 
Advertising 
CHICAGO — over 








Outdoor -Advertising thromor 





HESE two outdoor displays for The Nash 
Motors Company were prepared by The 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company to co- 
ordinate effectively with all other national, local 
and dealer advertising. These, and all other Nash 
outdoor displays, were placed through the 
National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 





THE GREEN, FULTON, CUNNINGHA 
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The easiest riding cars 
~ you ever traveled in 
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LACED by their advertising agency 
P through the National Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Bureau, Nash outdoor 
copy is prepared by the same staff that 
handles all other Nash advertising and 


publicity. 


It has the same theme, the same tone and 
spirit, and the same purpose. 


It co-ordinates perfectly with all other 
media to convince the public that “Nash 
leads the world in motor car value.” 


And the service supplied by the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau is available 
to Nash through the outdoor advertising 
department of their advertising agency. 


INCORPORATED 


New York Chicago 


National Outdoor Advertising Bure a | 
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Why Some Slow Pay Customers 
Are Good Credit Risks 


Mallinson Gives Some Department Stores Extra Time Provided They 
Are Willing to Pay 6 Per Cent for This Favor 


By E. T. Dugan 


Credit Department, H. R. Mallinson and Company, Inc. 


CERTAINLY agree with the 

assertion made by J. L. Thomp- 
son, in his article, “How Much 
Does It Cost You to Sell Slow 
Pay Customers?” [Printers’ INK, 
January 19, page 16], that as a 
class this type of account is un- 
profitable with which to do busi- 
ness. Though, as he himself states, 
there are exceptions. 

While our own business does 
not bring me into contact to any 
great extent with the smaller mer- 
chant about whom Mr. Thompson 
writes, I will attempt to give an 
idea of what our own experience 
has been along these lines. 

Approximately half of our 
product, which is manufactured 
silk, is distributed through the very 
large department stores, located in 
the principal cities throughout the 
United States and Canada, and the 
other half through the manufactur- 
rs of women’s dresses, cloaks and 
wits, etc., located in just a few of 

principal cities in the country, 
such as New York, Boston, Phila- 

ia, Chicago and San Fran- 
isco. 

Our experience has been that, 
with the manufacturing trade, if 
a manufacturer cannot so operate 
his business as to be able to pay 
his bills promptly, he is soon out 
of the running and is almost in- 

obliged to discontinue 
business within a short time. With 
almost no exception, therefore, we 
do not make a practice of selling 
a manufacturer who is not able 
to pay his bills promptly. 

With the large department stores 
throughout the country, a different 
situation exists. We have on our 
books many of these accounts, with 
whom we have done business over 

long period of years, and many 
of them for the entire period in 
which we have transacted business 
with them have been slow in their 
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payments. As a general rule, when 
any. of our department store ac- 
counts reach the point where they 
are paying us sixty days over or 
more in their settlements, we con- 
duct a thorough investigation on the 
accounts, and determine whether 
or not their business is going so 
far behind that it is becoming dan- 
gerous for us to continue with 
them. Where payments are this 
slow we usually find that such is 
the case, and when we do, we with- 
draw from the account. 

For a variety of reasons, how- 
ever, we find it quite profitable to 
do business with very many of 
these department stores which, while 
not in a position to pay their bills 
strictly on time, for various rea- 
sons, do in our opinion constitute 
a safe risk and a profitable ac- 
count. As to the reasons for these 
slow payments: Probably the main 
one is the increasing tendency on 
the part of these stores to do a 
credit business with the retail pur- 
chaser. Five or ten years ago the 
financial statements coming to us 
from this type of concern showed 
almost no accounts receivable in 
their statement. Now this item, 
in almost all of the department 
store statements coming to us, is 
a pretty sizable figure, in compari- 
son with the other items making 
up the assets in the statement. 
This tendency, while it probably 
does help the stores to increase 
their sales and while we do not 
feel that it weakens their credit 
to any great extent, does tie up 
a good-size portion of their capi- 
tal and cause them to become tardy 
in their settlements to their supply 
houses, unless, as is the case with 
a great many of these concerns, 
they have ample funds in their 
business with which to carry these 
accounts, 


Another reason we find that 











often causes tardy settlements is 
real estate operations on the part 
of these department stores. They 
reach a point where it is practi- 
cally necessary for them to own 
the building in which they are lo- 
cated and for a long period fol- 
lowing the purchase of the build- 
ing their real estate operations 
cause them to have a considerable 
portion of their capital tied up in 
fixed assets, and until their busi- 
ness reaches a point where ‘they 
are able to carry these fixed assets 
comfortably, they are cramped for 
working capital, and consequently 
cannot meet their trade bills on 
time. 

Not infrequently, we also find 
a concern with ample capital ix 
its business adequately to finance 
its purchases of supply houses, 
and yet through no other reason 
than careless and antiquated book- 
keeping methods, it allows its trade 
bills to be settled in a dilatory 
manner. 

The reasons quoted above are 
three of the principal ones that 
we meet with causing slow pay- 
ments among our department store 
accounts. We almost invariably 
have found that it is not only safe 
but profitable to continue with con- 
cerns paying their bills in a slow 
manner through any of the above 
reasons. While there are other 
reasons in isolated cases for tatdy 
settlements, I do not feel that it 
is necessary to go into them. 

I can say in conclusion that we 
find department store concerns 
quite willing to pay us interest at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum 
for any extra time that they may 
have occasion to take on our in- 
voices. Almost without exception, 
we collect these interest items. Our 
business with department stores 
not settling their bills promptly 
runs into a_ substantial figure 
every year, but our credit losses 
are practically nil. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do not recall 
a single instance during 1927 where 
we had a loss on this type of ac- 
count, notwithstanding the fact 
that our business with department 
stores throughout the country runs 
into many millions of dollars each 
year. 
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Yearbook of 
Foreign Countries Now 
Available 


Ratis and figures on the com- 
merce and industry of sixty- 
one countries are given in the 
Commerce Yearbook of Foreign 
Countries, published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. This book forms Volume 
II to the Commerce Yearbook and 
contains the same type of infor- 
mation on foreign countries that 
the first volume contained on the 
United States. Both volumes are 
now available and are issued with 
the purpose of presenting an 
authentic picture of current world 
trade and industry for exporters, 
importers, bankers, manufacturers, 
economists, publicists and students. 

The contents of the yearbook 
include (1) Economic reviews of 
each individual country, including 
discussions on production, trans- 
portation, labor conditions, price 
movements, public finance, cur- 
rency and exchange and foreign 
trade; (2) analyses of trade, such 
as total exports and imports over 
a long period, exports and imports 
by principal commodities and 
countries and trade with the 
United States and (3) compara- 
tive world statistics by countries 
such as area and population, agri 
culture, manufacturing, transporta 
tion, communications and finance 

These volumes are obtainable 
from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C. Volume I is 
priced at $1 and Volume II a 
$1.25. 































Start New Direct-Mail 
Business 


The Green-Brodie Company, a direct 
mail advertising service, has been or 
ganized at New York by Alan Green 
and Julian Brodie. 





Aviation Account to 
McLain-Simpers 


Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., Philadelphia 
has placed its advertising account wit 
the McLain-Simpers Organization, ad 
vertising agency of that city. 
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Automoti ve 


IRECORDS 


| are With an Advertising Volume of 62,592 agate lines, 





= The Sunday Auto Show Number of the Louisville 
orld Courier-Journal broke all previous lineage records. 
> Only ONE New York Newspaper published more Ad- 
_ vertising in its Auto Show Number than The Courier- 
se Journal. The LEAD of the Sunday Courier-Journal 
_ over its contemporary was greater than ever before. 
= Louisville’s 20th Annual Auto Show— 
nies January 16th to 21st—drew the greatest 

such gatherings ever to attend an event of 

-_ its kind in this section of America. 
ports 

re Beyond doubt 1928 will be the best year ever for 
para-§ Louisville Automotive Dealets. Sales at the Auto 
— Show surpassed all expectations—greater by far than 
ota those of any previous year. 
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| the Big Louisville Market 135 000) 
/ through Sunday A 


as The Courier-Zournal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


(Member of the 100,000 Group of American Cities) 
PRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 5S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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When Does 
Trade-Mark Deception 
Deceive? 


HERE are two packages which 
resemble each other, both 
containing similar products and 
made by two different manufac- 
turers. Place the two packages 
next to each other on a retail shelf 
and any person of ordinary intelli- 
gence would immediately distin- 
guish between the two. Now take 
the same two packages, keep one 
under the counter and display the 
other as customers come in. Most 
people will be unable to tell that 
one from the other unless their 
powers of observation are particu- 
larly keen. 

Given a situation of this sort, 
does unfair competition exist? 
Is the fact that the two packages, 
when ranged alongside of each 
other, are sufficiently different to 
enable the ordinarily prudent 
buyer to distinguish between them, 
proof that confusion does not 
exist? Or should a test of pos- 
sible confusion among buyers be 
based on separate showings of the 
package? 

A recent court decision answers 
these questions by saying, in effect, 
that packages and names of com- 
peting products ought to be suffi- 
ciently different so that even 
though only one of the two pack- 
ages is seen, there will be no pos- 
sibility of confusion among buy- 
ers who exercise the proper 
amount of care in making their 
purchases. The case involved the 
Ralston Purina Company as ap- 
pellant, vs. the Western Grain 
Company. It was heard before 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Fifth Circuit. 

In 1913, the Ralston Purina 
Company bought from Harry H. 
Hughes the business he operated 
as the Just Milling and Feed Co. 
For several years prior to the sale, 
Hughes manufactured and sold 
animal feeds under names which 
contained the word “Just,” includ- 
ing “Just Horse Feed.” In 1911, 
Hughes registered his trade-mark 
in the Patent Office, the mark con- 
sisting of the word “Just” under a 
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Since 
it bought the business from 
Hughes, Ralston Purina has man- 
ufactured and sold the products 
involved in the purchase under 
the old name, “Just.” 

Some time prior to June, 1923, 
the Western Grain Company be- 
gan marketing cow feeds and 
horse feeds under names which 
included the words “Just Richt.” 
According to the court, “In what 
is printed on bags containing ap- 
pellee’s products the colors used 

. are like those used on the 
bags in which appellant’s products 
are and have been marketed,” 
There are other similarities be- 
tween the two containers. 

The question that arose, then, 
was: How much deception actu- 
ally deceives? This is how the 
Court answered that question: 

“There may be unfair competi- 
tion against which injunctive re- 
lief may be afforded where the 
similarity between a name given 
to one dealer’s commodity and a 
name subsequently given by an- 
other dealer to his commodity of 
like kind is such as is likely to 
mislead buyers of ordinary cau- 
tion and prudence into believing 
that the commodity of the dealer 
who was later in naming his com- 
modity is that of the other dealer, 
though the similarity is not such 
as to deceive persons seeing the 
two commodities side by side; and 
if there is a manifest liability to 
deceive it is not necessary that a 
buyer has been actually deceived. 

“We conclude that the long- 
continued exclusive use by the ap- 
pellant of the word ‘Just’ in the 
names of its animal feeds was such 
that the subsequently commenced 
use by the appellee ... of the 
same word .. . constituted unfair 
competition subject to be enjoined 
at the instance of the appellant.” 


picture of a weighing scale. 


Manz Corporation Appoints 
Vice-Presidents 


Joseph C. Gries has been promoted 
to the position of vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Manz Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, direct-mail counsel, 
printer and engraver. 

Roswell C. Mower has joined the 
Manz Corporation as vice-president and 
sales manager. 
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rpora Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
NET PAID DAILY CIRCULATION 117,077 


ot and Harvey R. Young, Advertising Director 
National Representatives, O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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Look at the automobiles parked i in from of | 4, 

any store in Pg town. They are visual 3 
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live i the co untry but they shop in town. 


Sales in Waterloo, low: 


Have Doubled 


. Have Yours Kept Pace? 


THE CURTIS ys, 


Independence Square 











They Live in the Countr 
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“Only a few years ago the merchants of Waterloo, 
Iowa,’ says The James Black Dry GoodsCo., “looked 
to their fellow townsmen for the bulk of their busi- 
ness. But today it’s very different. At all hours the 
curbs are lined with cars that have brought farm 
families from miles around to shop in town.” 


And thousands of towns all over the country tell 
the same story—20%, 40%, 60% of their retail 
trade is with farm families. The automobile and 
good roads started this movement, but today even 
more important is the desire of the farm family 
for standard quality merchandise. 


The crossroads general store no longer fills their 
wants—that’s why, although they live in the coun- 
try, they shop in town. That is also why the lead- 
ing manufacturers of branded merchandise who 
want to tap this great farm market are using more 
advertising space in The Country Gentleman than in 
any other farm paper. 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 


August, 1925 . . . . 804,000 Copies 
January, 1928 . . . 1,500,000 Copies 


entleman 


RTIS fouBLISHING COMPANY 


Squate Mi nhilsdelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“You remember I went through the Buick fac- 


tory at Flint about ten days ago? Well, look at what came 
in today! 

“A little book, “The Trip I Made’, bound in Fabrikoid, 
with my name stamped in gold on the cover. An idea, 
isn’t it? 

“It carries the imprint of Evans-Winter-Hebb, and I 


have written them for the story.” 


4680 '- 


EVANS -WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 





The business of the Evans - Winter - Hebb organization is the ion of direct advertising as a definite 
di for the preparation and production of which it has within itself both capable personne! and 
pl facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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Vanity? Not Much! 


This Real Estate Man Claims Skyscrapers Are Not Economically Wasteful 


By Walter S. Kraus 


Of Loring M. Hewen Company, Inc. 


| BELIEVE a large number of 
advertising agencies and manu- 
facturers will read James H. Col- 
lins’ article* in which he claims the 
skyscraper is an economic waste, 
and should they be influenced by 
it, why, where would we be? For, 
a number of them are tenants in 
skyscrapers we manage. So there, 
now you have the real reason for 
this answer to the article. 

I'll pass over all your items, Mr. 
Collins, except those dealing with 
or pertaining to real estate. You 
are all wrong, Mr. Collins. Sky- 
scrapers do pay. And out West, 
too. I know the West as well 
as the East and the skyscraper is 
everywhere—to stay. 

And why?—Vanity, Mr. Col- 
lins?>—Ridiculous. They are here 
because they pay. And why do 
they pay?—Because they rent— 
big. And why do they rent? 
They rent because they give, fur- 
nish and allow—efficiency, better 
light, heat, sun, fire protection, 
service, Cleanliness. 

Then consider this schoolboy’s 
example in real-estate arithmetic. 
Ground values are high and as- 
sessed high by the city. How will 
sufficient rent from said property 
be secured in order to pay taxes, 
interest, assessments and a reason- 
able return on one’s investment? 
Answer: Erect a_ building tall 
enough so that the rental secured 
will take care of all these items, 
including cost of building and per- 
haps a little left over in addition. 
That, in simple language, is the 
reason for the skyscraper. 

And do they pay?—TI’ll ‘say so. 
Try to buy one and see. Those 
that are sold to yield only 3 or 4 
per cent are bought for the same 
reason that one buys shares of 
stock that pay little or no divi- 
dends. They are bought and held 
for intrinsic worth and later rise 
in value. 


~* “What Do You Spend on Business 


Vanities?”, Printers’ Inx, January 19, 
1928; page 3. 


As to their worth, here is one 
for example. Equitable Office 
Building, New York. A _ sky- 
scraper erected many years ago. 
The preferred, in June, 1927, par 
value $100, sold for $178 and pays 
$7. Do they pay? I'll say they do! 

Now I’ll answer your real estate 
items, paragraph for paragraph. 

Skyscrapers, except perhaps an 
isolated case of one or two, are 
not put up by rich men to appease 
their vanity. Rich men become 
rich not on account of vanity, but 
perhaps in some cases in spite of 
it. As a rule, rich men know 
what they are doing, especially 
where large sums of money are 
involved. And even the wealthiest 
needs must have at least one mort- 
gage for prudence sake, for none 
of us likes his eggs all in one 
basket. And as the skyscraper has 
intrinsic worth (you know, Mr. 
Collins, they don’t fall down and 
being constructed of a steel. skele- 
ton they need very little repairs 
and they certainly do not disappear 
overnight), the largest banks, in- 
surance and trust companies fur- 
nish these mortgages and the va- 
rious States make them legal for 
savings banks. 

As to advertising value. There 
is advertising value, for I doubt 
that the largest advertising agen- 
cies, as well as all other types of 
business, are hypocrites where their 
money and business are concerned. 


BANK BUILDINGS DO PAY 


Buildings put up by banks and 
insurance companies pay, and these 
companies do not write off any 
losses to advertising from losses 
incurred by their building. Rather, 
they receive a wonderful return 
on their money plus having the 
choicest space for their own use 
at a dollar-a-year rent—rent that 
would cost them $100,000 a year 
in the next man’s building. 

Centralization exists today and 
will continue to. It is sensible 
and economical. It saves the out- 
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of-town buyer many days, for 
when he is in the market for, say, 
dresses, he can go to a certain 
street and find all the dress houses 
he is interested in without going all 
over town. The same when he 
wants to buy pins or handker- 
chiefs. Each street its own type 
of trade. It goes back to the 
times of Damascus, viz., the Street 
of Gold Dealers, the Street of Cob- 
blers, etc. And the streets not 
being long enough to accommodate 
all the people who would like to be 
on a particular street—why, we 
erect skyscrapers. 

Vanity. exists among small-town 
merchants more than it does among 
the large town’s rich men. Re- 
member, all these vanity items of 
yours were never dreamed of in 
the old days, because in those days 
they were considered a show of 
vanity, while today they denote 
efficiency. When a factory puts 
in nice colored Cooper-Hewitts, 
it doesn’t do it for vanity’s sake, 
but because they are efficient. And 
one does not rent large, airy, light 
offices on the top of a new fire- 
proof skyscraper for vanity’s sake, 
but because better light, heat, sun, 
fire protection, service, cleanliness 
and location mean efficiency in office 
operation. 


Northwestern Terra Cotta 

Appoints McJunkin Agency 

The Northwestern Terra Cotta Com- 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of archi- 
tectural terra cotta, has appointed the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, of 
Chicago, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Plans call for the use of archi- 
tectural journals and direct mail. 


Appoints Devine-Wallis 
Corporation 


The Steubenville, Ohio, Daily Press 
has appointed the Devine-Wallis Cor- 


ration, publishers’ representative, 
ew York, as national advertising rep- 
resentative. The paper began publication 
January 2. ° 


Dim-a-lite Account to 
Irvin F. Paschall 


The Wirt Company, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of the Dim-a-lite electric 
specialty, has appointed Irvin F. Pas- 
chall, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Government 
Aid in Domestic 
Commerce 


FOR the first time, the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce has published a complete 
outline of the service it renders in 
the domestic field. The title of 
the report is “Practical Aids for 
Domestic Commerce,” and it states 
in its foreword that the Bureau’s 
work in domestic commerce is 
guided by the advice of a com- 
mittee composed of the high ex- 
ecutives of fourteen important 
industrial and commercial enter- 
prises representing a good cross- 
section of American business. 
Then, in a brief though detailed 
way, the report describes and ex 
plains the general information 
service offered by the Domestic 
Commerce Division, as well as the 
regional market surveys, cost of 
distribution studies, retail studies, 
and all of the other services and 
reports for which the division is 
responsible. 

Printed copies of “Practical 
Aids for Domestic Commerce” 
will not be available for gratis 
distribution for several weeks. 
But in the meantime an edition in 
processed form has been provided 
for emergency use, and it may be 

ssible to secure copies from the 

iomestic Commerce Division, at 
Washington, or from the branch 
offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce. 


School Supplies Accounts to 
David H. Colcord 


The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, chalks, crayons, water colors, 
por pencils, etc., and the Practical 
Drawing Company, Dallas, Tex., pub- 
lisher of art text books and jobber of 
school supplies, have appointed David 
H. Colcord, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. 


New Account for Wilson 
& Bristol 


The Talcum Puff Company. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., manufacturer oF toilet goods, 
has appointed Wilson & Bristol, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Magazines and 
business papers will be used. 
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Lime ~~ 


&» Dust 


know a farmer whose land lies 

alongside a road. The road is cov- 
ered with crushed limestone. The 
farmer depends on the dust that rises 
from the road to supply lime for his 
land. His neighbor hauls crushed 
lime and scatters it on his land and 
gets better crops. The dust from 
your campaigns in other publications 
is not sufficient to insure a crop of 
orders from the Farm Life group of 
more than a million farm homes. You 


need Farm Life. . 


T. W. LeQuatte 


Publisher 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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Liability for Company 
Aircraft 


Nutrena Feep Mitts, Inc. 
Kansas City, KANs. 


Editor -of Printers’ Ink: 

In keeping abreast of the times we 
have purchased an American Eagle 
plane for the use of our sales manager 
and salesmen. 

Do you have any data on the matter 
of liability in taking dealers for trips 
in this plane? What are other con- 
cerns doing with regard to this protec- 
tion? Are other concerns making use 
of their planes for passenger ying, 
making a charge for such _ service? 
How does this affect our liability in 
the matter? 

Any help you can give 
very much appreciated. 

Nutrena Feep Mitts, Inc., 
Van Roy Miter. 


us will be 


HE application of aviation to 

industry and commerce in this 
country is one of ever-broadening 
dimensions, but not yet is it such 
a common occurrence that when a 
company buys a plane for its own 
use in business, there is not con- 
siderable news interest involved. 
Nevertheless, progressive concerns 
have seen for some time the wis- 
dom of fast and comfortable trans- 
portation for their own executives 
or guests, and a healthy sign of 
such modern convenience purchases 
is that all over the United States 
company aircraft are successful 
and a distinct economic asset. 

Last month an ‘aeronautical pe- 
riodical published an item telling 
of a salesman in the Southwest 
who covers his territory alone in 
his own biplane. The Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana for over 
a year has used a large monoplane 
for its executives. Concerns such 
as the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, the National Lead Bat- 
tery Company, the Detroit Union 
Trust Company, Continental Mo- 
tors, and the Royal Typewriter 
Company find the airplane of con- 
siderable value in various parts of 
their businesses. And with the 
number on the increase it is nat- 
ural that these companies’ would 
inquire rather fully into the mat- 
ter of liability insurance. 

But insurance firms which have 
underwritten special aerial tours and 
other phases of aviation insurance 
are not too sure themselves, as 
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to what decisions might be ren- 
dered on individual cases. An air- 
craft would stand on the same 
footing as would any other car- 
rier in determining whether or not 
it is a common carrier, whose |ia- 
bility is well established. How- 
ever, if the particular plane main- 
tains no fixed schedule, cannot be 
hired by every one, makes no 
scheduled stops, can be operated by 
special arrangement between the 
owner and the prospective pas- 
senger, and its owner is under no 
duty to receive all who apply, or 
to fly the machine, then it would 
appear that the craft is not a pub- 
lic conveyance within the meaning 
of a policy insuring against acci- 
dents while in such a conveyance. 

A prominent airplane manufac- 
turer in the East says: “The mat- 
ter of liability after an airplane 
crash is far from settled at the 
present time. An interesting case 
is now being tried in New Jersey 
in connection with the death of 
several passengers last fall, and 
there are a few miscellaneous deci- 
sions in various sections of the 
country, but there is not enough 
legal information available so that 
we can state what, definitely, the 
liability of an airplane operator is.” 

In other words, if the aircraft 
is held not to be a common car- 
rier, and each passenger enters into 
a separate contract with the air- 
plane company, there is no indica- 
tion or previous decisions upon 
which to base an opinion. How- 
ever, the airplane carrier would 
not be held responsible except on 
proof of negligence, and an acci- 
dent or crash of itself would not 
be considered as proof of negli- 
gence in itself. 

As many concerns require, the 
Nutrena Mills might demand a 
waiver of liability with respect to 
bodily injury, yet this method of 
absolving responsibility cannot be 
held binding on the estate, at least 
under the laws of certain States. 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


H. S. Henderson Advanced by 
J. Walter Thompson 


Howard S. Henderson, for the last 
four years with the Cincinnati office of 
the . Walter Thompson Company, 
has been made manager Of th that office. 
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Union Trust Company 


Beirots-Wichiaa™ 
December 7th, 1927. 
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“Most Astonis 


Farm Paper Effectivene 


N the December issue of Cap- 

per’s Farmer, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company announced 
in their first page advertisement, 
a new price of $1,295 on the Allis- 
Chalmers 20-35 Tractor. 

No sooner was Capper’s Farmer 
in the mails, than inquiries on this 
advertisement began to come in. 
On December 12*—just two weeks 
after Capper’s Farmer reached its 
subscribers—H. G. Hoffman, Ad- 
vertising Manager of the Tractor 
Division wrote: 

“We had not intended to an- 
nounce this price until December 
Ist, but evidently your issue was 
in the mails a little prior to that 
date because we began to hear 
from the page a few days before. 

“At the present writing, we have 
received more than 150 inquiries, 
fifteen of which were from dealers 
who were anxious to secure the 
Allis-Chalmers franchise. One 
dealer—and it happens to be one 
of the most desirable accounts in 


one of the best tractor states 
wired in and we are now in re 
ceipt of a contract from that deale 
for a carload of Allis-Chalme 
tractors to be shipped sight dra 
attached. 


“This, to us, is one of the mo 
astounding instances of the effec 
tiveness of farm paper advertisi 
in the history of our organizatio 
and we naturally feel very kindi 
towards Capper’s Farmer for th 
part it played in this transactio 

“Our entire sales organization 
co-operating in following up th 


satisfactory tractor demand as 
result of our campaign in yo 
publication.” 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





cuectmcas wacm: mvomaucc 'veomes ome mew ee Con rerven, meee 
STEAM TUREINES «STEAM ENO n ER CONDENSERS FOU8 wh  Maemmeny Sew wi MACH ERY 
en 2 GAs treme POWER TRA RE~ EBON MACH NERY 
Se mIMe AMO METALLURGICAL CHER — am emanes 
Am ELEC TRC HOSTS meavy romance 
COVERS AMO CEWENT sanmG macmrmeny Fame TRACTORS SPEDIAL MORO TRACTORS 

eameapocess | 
“Feumeens 


MUWVAUREE.WIS § descuber 12, 1927s 


Mr. We Le Miller, 
Capper's Parser, 
Chicago, lllinois. 


My dear Mr. Miller, 


1 a@ sare you will be iaterested in hearing 
of tne gratifying resalts which have followed 
the appearance of our first page advert ise- 


Im this page we annoumeed a new price of §1,<95. 
om the Allise-Chalsers 20-35 Tractor. 


We had not iatended to announce tails price anti) 
Deceaber ist, bet evidently your issue was in 
the aalle « little prior to tast date becanse 
we began to hear from the page « few days before. 


at the present writing, we beve received sore 
than 150 inquiries, fifteen of enion were from 
éealers Who were anxious to seoure the slilis- 
Chalmers franchise. One dealer -~ and it hap- 
pens te be one of the most desirable accounts 
im one of the best tractor states — wired in 
and we are now in receipt of 4 contract froe 
that dealer for a carlead of 4)lis-Chalmers 
tractors to be shipped sight draft attached. 


This, to us, is ond of the most astounding in- 
stances of the effectiveness of fare paper ac- 
vertieing im the hisvory of oar organisation and 
we materelly feel very tinaly towards Capper's 
Porser for the part it played in this transact ion. 


Our entire sales organiration is co-operating in 
following ap the inquiries produced by our page 
im Gapper’s Farmer ans 1 feel that +e ore 

going to have a most satisfactory tractor demand 
aS & result of our campaign ia your publication. 

Very traly yours, 

MiG. COMPANY 
or Blyision 


NOR: Li atte ir 





aimer 


as, by Arthur Capper 





E MIDWEST OF THE NATION 











M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Ads ertlising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
DUZ 
TARVIA 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 




































REAT 
J tail chain 


States. 


country, its chain 
stores in propor- 
tion to population 
will be found to be 
fairly equal to our 
own. There are 
two competing or- 
ganizations, The 
Home & Colonial 
Stores and the 
Maypole Dairy 
Company, that own 
and operate more 
than 2,000 stores. 

From all out 
ward appearances, 
the British grocery 
chain system may 
seem as strong and 
as invincible as the 
American grocery 
chain system. It 
claims all the ad- 
vantages of “low- 
prices” that are 
supposed to be in- 





herent in the 
American chain- 
store system. In 

! reality, however, 
3 the British grocery 


chain system is not 


so strong as it seems. 
lies in a form of competition that 


BRITAIN 
grocery 
The total number, naturally, is not 
so large as the total for the United 
However, 
Britain’s population, some 40,000,- 
000, is contrasted with that of our of 


when 


Strength of Co-operative Trading 
Alarms British Chain Stores 


More Than Five Million of Great Britain’s Population of Forty Million 
Are Members of Co-operative Retail Societies 


By Albert E. Haase 


has its re- chain stores 


systems. 


Great 


there are 

Too large a portion .of the Brit- 
ish public is buying its groceries 
at co-operatives, in the opinion of 
chain-store owners. 
were published in the latter part 
1927 showed that co-operative 








The appeal of British 
co-operative retail societies 
is ascribed to the fact that 
such societies give dividends 
on purchases. These divi- 
dends are stronger induce- 
ments than lower prices in 
chain stores. 

R. H. Macy & Co., of 
New York, use this “dis- 
count on purchases” idea in 
a different form with con- 
siderable success. The 
Macy plan offers a 2 per 
cent discount on all pur- 
chases made during a year, 
if those purchases are 
charged against a savings ac- 
count carried by the pur- 
chaser at Macy’s. Interest 
on these accounts is allowed 
at the rate of 4 per cent 
compounded quarterly. 

The success of the dis- 
count plan in England sug- 
gests that it might hold pos- 
sibilities for retailers, both 








independent and chain, in 
this country. 
The reason hold 

cieties. The 


membership in 
increase 


worried. 


Figures which 


stores had _ 5,146,- 
628 registered shop- 
pers (about one- 
eighth of the popu- 
lation of Great 
Britain), and sold 
them almost $930,- 
000,000 worth of 
goods in that year. 
These’ figures 
should cause suf- 
ficient worry among 
chain-store owners. 
The co-operatives, 
however, added 
more force to them 
by announcing that 
in 1928 they would 
make a special 
drive to get more 
members than ever 
before in their 
history. This threat 
is interpreted as 
meaning that the 
co - operativ es are 
now out after the 
well-to-do middle- 
class housewife. 
Practically all of 
the poorer class of 
Great Britain now 
these so- 
would, of 





is practically unknown to Ameri- 
can chain-store operators. 
Owners of food chains in Great 
Britain are worried by the growth 
and strength of the so-called co- 
operative distributive societies. 
Meetings of chain owners which 
have been held in London for the 
purpose of finding ways and means 
to combat the co-operatives have 
publicly revealed the fact that 


necessity, have to be sought among 
the better circumstanced middle 
class. 

In this war between the chains 
and the co-operatives, the spotlight, 
so far as American manufacturers 
are concerned, should be thrown on 
the co-operatives. 

The strong feature of the Eng- 
lish co-operative society is the pay- 
ment of a discount on all purchases 
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made during a year. It is a fea- 
ture that draws customers to co- 
operative stores in spite of the fact 
that chains may offer the same 
goods at lower prices. 

This discount idea as it stands 
today traces itself back to 1844— 
when twenty-eight weavers of 
Rochdale joined together in the 
ownership and management of a 
retail grocery store. The co-opera- 
tive idea of today, however, is not 
the same as it was then. Time has 
modified it and made it more prac- 
tical. 

Today the system is worked in 
the following manner: A consumer 
joins a co-operative retailing so- 
ciety, of which there are consider- 
ably more than 2,000, by becom- 
ing a shareholder to the extent of 
£1. Shares may be purchased on 
the instalment basis. He receives 
interest on that investment at a rate 
that may be as high as 5 per cent. 
He is not, however, obligated to 
buy at a co-operative shop in order 
to receive that return on his in- 
vestment. He cannot, however, 
share any further in the profits of 
the society except by becoming a 
purchaser of its goods. 

When he makes a purchase a 
record of it is sent to the head- 
quarters office of the retail so- 
ciety to which the store at which 
he made the purchase belongs. A 
copy of the purchase slip is giver: 
him for his own record. At the 
end of every six months a divi- 
dend, that is distributed according 
to each buyer’s total purchase, is 
declared if the society has made 
profits. This dividend varies with 
different groups, according to their 
profit-earning ability. It is not 
necessary for a purchaser of goods 
to be a shareholder in order to re- 
ceive dividends on purchases. 

The profit of a retail co-opera- 
tive society represents the amount 
of money on hand after providing 
for all expenses of conducting the 
business and after setting aside a 
fund to cover interest on its stock- 
holders’ investments and to cover 
depreciation on property. To the 
amount then left is added the 
amount of money that the retail 
society receives from the co-opera- 
tive wholesale society to which it 
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belongs. (There are two such so- 
cieties—one in England and one in 
Scotland.) The dividend which a 
retail society receives from the 
wholesale society is, of course, de- 
pendent upon the amount of its 
purchases from that society. 

The two wholesale societies, the 
English and the Scottish, like the 
retail societies, have made great 
progress. This is natural since 
these two societies produce or con- 
trol most of the goods sold to the 
co-operative retail societies. If the 
retailers prosper it follows, under 
such an arrangement, that the 
wholesalers also prosper. Some 
exceptions to this statement, how- 
ever, should be noted. In 1921 and 
in 1922 the wholesale societies sus- 
tained heavy losses. Such 
were, in all probability, caused by 
over-expansion in manufacturing. 
In spite of such losses, however, 
these societies recovered in 1923 
and have been growing increasingly 
stronger ever since that time. 

Although the English and Scot- 
tish wholesale societies are sepa- 
rate organizations, nevertheless in 
some instances they work together 
on purchases and on manufactur- 
ing. They work together, for ex 
ample, on tea, coffee and cocoa, 
through an organization called The 
English and Scottish Co-opera 
tive Wholesale Society, Ltd. The 
English society holds a 75 per 
cent interest in that organization, 
the remaining 25 per cent being 
owned by the Scottish society. 
Some idea of the strength of that 
organization may be obtained by 
mention of the fact that it owns 
33,784 acres of tea plantations in 
Ceylon, Southern India and Assam. 


losses 


FOOD IS THE MAJOR ITEM 


These two wholesale societies 
are not limited to dealings in food 
stuffs. Nor are retail co-operative 
societies confined solely to the sale 
of foods. The English Co-opera- 
tive Wholesale Society does a large 
business with co-operative retail 
societies on shoes, textiles, clothing, 
furniture, hardware, candles and 
tobacco. Food, however, is the 
major item in their dealings. 

Practically every retail co-opera- 
tive society has its own bakery 
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AN you remember the day when an adver- 
tising agent was a fellow with a lot of 


words, a green eye shade, a pencil and pad? 


' on @ @ 


The fellow with the words is still a very neces- 
sary part of the picture but associated with him 


are the art men, plan men, research men, 


oe om 8 to 


media men, contact men and all the others in 


the modern agency. 


As advertising has progressed, its greater re- 
sponsibilities and functions have necessarily 


, been paralleled by the agency. 


An almost identical development has taken 
place in the architectural profession. The 
architect who is showing the way today is no 
less an artist than ever, but he is equally adept 


in engineering and in business practice. 


The Architectural Forum therefore has im- 
proved its format and enlarged its editorial 
scope to parallel the architect’s activities— 


Design as always, but also an adequate presen- 





tation of Engineering and Business. 


The new Architectural Forum meets the archi- 
tect’s new standard and sets a new standard in 


4 
: 
[ architectural publishing. 


; Over 700 architects have written this 
week enthusing over the new Forum. 
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Flour for such bakeries is bought 
from the wholesale society. (The 
English wholesale society supplies 
this flour from wheat grown on 
land which it owns. In Canada, 
for instance, it owns more than 
10,000 acres of wheat-growing 
land.) The coal used in baking 
can also be supplied by the whole- 
sale society in England, since it 
has it own coal mines. 

These societies do not ban ad- 
vertised goods in spite of the fact 
that it is possible for them to man- 
ufacture or control the production 
of almost all commodities which 
they sell. It is roughly estimated 
that about 30 per cent of all com- 
modities which they handle are 
products which come from sources 
outside of their control. Such 
goods are handled because they are 
known by reputation to the buying 
public and are demanded by that 
public. Strong as the co-operative 
system may be in England, it 
would seem from this fact that it 
is not strong enough to block off 
well-advertised products of known 
merit. It would probably be safe 
to assert because of this record 
made by advertised goods in the 
British co-operative stores that if 
the co-operative idea should ever 
obtain a real foothold in the United 
States, American advertisers need 
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have no fear of its effect on their 
sales volume. 

All who have studied the history 
and growth of the co-operative 
distributive societies of Great 
Britain declare that the reason for 
their success lies in the appeal 
which “a discount on purchases” 
makes to the buying public. Never- 
theless, they admit that the idea has 
not succeeded solely because of that 
appeal. The basic reason for suc- 
cess seems to be in the fact that 
these retail societies have been 
managed by business men who 
have wisely followed the sound 
policy of making a profit on all 
transactions. 

The fact that these societies 
have business men as managers 
did not happen by accident. Such 
men are trained and developed by 
an organization maintained by all 
of the co-operative societies. 

Another advantage which Brit- 
ish co-operative societies possess— 
and one that is not to be passed 
over lightly—is in tax exemption. 
This exemption arises from the 
fact that they are not profit-mak- 
ing organizations in the ordinary 
sense of the word. 

From reports of meetings of 
British chain-store owners called to 
make war on the co-operatives it 
would seem that tax exemption is 



























No. of 
Members 
Year (Individuals) 


5,146,628 
4,859,493 
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RETAIL SOCIETIES 


WHOLESALE 


Surplus on 
Sales Year's Operation 

185,995,866 20,849,806 
184,787,344 20,262,836 
176,561,602 19,299,806 
166,309,253 16,248,524 
171,082,290 14,283,384 
220,968,127 18,265,213 
246,064,774 25,697,610 
200,439,592 20,809,469 
156,430,892 16,717,035 
142,949,686 16,109,863 
124,495,864 16,589,902 
92,814,878 2,006,353 
94,642,496 1,896,239 
94,642,496 1,896,139 
83,527,728 1,134,022 
82,979,755 713,237 
102,955,518 (—4,504,129) 
136,479,615 (— 81,420) 
115,125,596 1,008,026 
84,653,371 973,940 
74,789,975 1,967,811 
66,732,485 2,365,141 
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BOYS’ LIFE, Hollywood-By-the-Sea, Florida, January 13th, 1928. 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—There is no doubt that the movies play an increasingly important part 
in the lives of the average family, and my own family is no exception. 

One of our problems is to find desirable films and it has been interesting to observe 
my boy, who seems to be always ready to call our attention to specially desirable films. 
We have found his judgment to be quite dependable 

I am tremendously interested in any effort which is to make movies better and 
stimulate boys to pass judgment on them for themselves 


Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) H. W. HURT. 


Decisions that have to do with the welfare of the whole family are 
constantly being made by the boys of today. And rightly so. These 
young men are probably better posted on most matters of general 
family interest than many of their elders, and when it comes to the 
things that affect them personally they have the last word. 


BOYS’ LIFE readers are the enthusiastic up and coming boys who 
form the Scout Movement in all parts of our country. There are 
615,000 of them and one out of every seven boys of scout age is a 
member of this vast organization. Your advertising in BOYS’ LIFE 
will put you in close touch with this important group. It will be read 
in homes where the boy is a vital part of the family circle. 





BoyssLiFE 


Boston New York Chieago Los Angeles 
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THE SUN has more Wall 
Street circulation than 
all the other New 
York evening 
newspapers 
combined 


BECAUSE 


The Sun’s 
Wall Street 
Newsis the best— 
and because The 





Sun’s Financial Tables 
are the most reliable. 
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to be the point of attack. It is the 
hope of the chains to take this 
advantage from co-operatives by 
raising the cry that such societies 
are evading their part of the cost 
of Government and yet receiving 
all the benefits which taxpayers 
receive. 

In addition to all of the factors 
that have been set down as being 
responsible for the growth and 
prosperity of co-operative retail 
societies (in spite of the fact that 
their prices are higher than prices 
in chain stores), there is, perhaps, 
another factor that is more im- 
portant and more vital than all of 
them. That factor was suggested 
in a report made to the Congress 
of the United States several years 
ago by Huston Thompsen as a 
member of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. The report covered 
European co-operative societies of 
all sorts and conditions. It was 
his conciusion that European co- 
operative societies owed _ their 
strength to the fact that they rep- 
resented the answer of the buying 
public to monopoly. In other 
words, the co-operative society, in 
his opinion, represented an attempt 
by the public to create a monopoly 
to fight monopoly. 

\ statistical summary, showing 
the growth in members and sales 
of retail and wholesale co-opera- 
tive societies in Great Britain from 
1916 to 1926, appears in connection 
with this article. The surplus on 
hand, after providing for all oper- 
ating expenses during a year, is 
also shown for each year. 


C. T. Hutchins, Advertising 
Manager, Goodyear 

oe T Hutchins, formerly 

manager of the advertising department, 

has been made advertising manager of 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 


assistant 


Inc., Akron, Ohic He joined the 
Goodyear company in 1914 He was 
assistant manager of the sales promo- 


tion department before his appointment 
as. assistant manager of advertising. 


Now Fiction House Group 
Action Stories, lir Stories, Love 
mances, Lariat Stor Magazine, 


R 

North-West Stories and Wings, pub 
lished by Fiction House, Inc., New 
York, are to be known as the Fiction 
House Group. This designation will be- 
come effective with the April issues 
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Frederick Franklin Joins 
“Time” 


Frederick Franklin, formerly manager 
1f the lamp department of the General 
Electric Supply Company, Cleveland 
has joined the promotion department of 
Time, New Yerk, in charge of re- 
search. O. D. Keep, formerly of the 
advertising and circulation departments 
f that publication, has been placed in 
charge of the copy work of the same 
department. Both men will be located 
it New York. 


P. J. Flaherty Buys Johnson 
Bronze Company 

P. J. Flaherty, president and general 
manager of the Johnson Bronze Com- 
pany, New Castle, Pa., manufacturer 
of bronze and babbitted bushings, has 
purchased the Johnson interests in that 
company. He will continue as pres- 
ident and general manager. There will 
be no change in personnel or operations. 


“The Magazine of the South” 
Started 


The Magazine of the South is a new 
monthly publication, published at John- 
son City, Tenn. the first issue of which 
will appear in February. It will stress 
the industrial development of the South. 
Walter Harper, formerly editor and 
publisher of the Southern Opportunity 
Magazine, will be editor. . 


Grand Rapids Photo-Engravers 
Elect 

The Grand Rapids Photo-Engravers 
Club, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
elected Jacob De Jager, of the News 
paper Engraving Company president 
for 1928. Jacob Drieborg, of the Cen- 
tral Engraving Company, was elected 
vice-president and Wilson Van Hinkle, 
secretary-treasurer. 


° 9 1 
Liggett & Myers Net Income 
Increases 
The Liggett & Myers Tobacco Com- 
pany, New York, Chesterfield, Fatima 
and Piedmont cigarettes and Velvet 
tobacco, for the year ended December 
31, 1927, reports a net income of 
$18,743,395, after Federal taxes and 
charges, against $17,636,946 for the 

year 1926. 


Bowey’s Incorporated Appoints 
L. Jay Hannah Agency 


Bowey’s Incorporated, Chicago, maker 
of soda fountain fruits, extracts, color- 
ings, etc. for both retailers and ice 
cream manufacturers, has appointed 
L. Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency of Chicago, to take 
charge of its advertising account 

















J. D. Barnum 
Heads New York State 
Publishers 

EETINGS were held last 
week at Syracuse, N. Y., of 
the New York State Publishers’ 
Association, the New York Asso- 
ciated Dailies 
and the New 
York Press 
Association. 
Jerome OD. 
Barnum, _ pub- 
lisher of the 
Syracuse Post- 
Standard = and 
the Rochester 
Demecrat & 





Chronicle, was 

elected presi- 

dent of the 

New York 

J. D. BARNUM State Publish- 
ers’ Associa- 

tion. He succeeds Frank E. 
Gannett, head of the Gannett 


Newspapers, who had been presi- 
dent of the association since its 
organization seven ycars ago. A 
vote of thanks was given to Mr. 
Gannett for his work in bringing 
the organization to its present 
position. A proposal was made to 
appoint a committee to select a 
tribute which would be given to 
him at the next meeting. 

The other officers elected were: 
First vice-president, Arthur D. 
Hecox, Albany Knickerbocker 
Press; second vice-president, J. 
Noel Macy, Tarrytown News; 
secretary, Henri M. Hall, James- 
town Journal, and treasurer, E. D. 
Corson, Lockport Union Sun & 
Journal J. B. Pinkham con- 
tinues as executive secretary. 

Mr. Gannett spoke about the 
development of the association's 
plan for a national college to be 
known as the American Institute 
of Printing, which would provide 
for instruction in all branches of 
printing and take the place of the 
present Empire State School of 
Printing, at Ithaca. A charter has 
been secured for the proposed col- 
lege. Victor Ridder, of New 
York, suggested that a $2,000,000 
fund be raised to finance the in- 
stitution 
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Co-operative efforts in the fight 
against the present postal rates on 
the part of the publishers were 
urged by Mr. Barnum. He de- 
clared that “the newspapers are 
practically the only business still 
smarting under war-time legisla- 
tion, since the present oppressive 
postal rates were made as part of 
the war revenue act of 1917.” 

Mr. Pinkham, the executive sec- 
retary, reported the results of a 
survey of free publicity made by 
his office. For a time the mem- 
bers of this association sent all 
of the publicity they received to 
the secretary’s office. It was found 
that this type of material came 
from 670 different sources. Only 
150 of these sources could be 
called non-commercial. The re- 
mainder of the matter really be- 
longed in the advertising columns 
according to the report. 

Frank E. Tripp, of the Elmira 
Star-Gazette, R. C. Harris, of the 
Buffalo Courier Express, and Mr. 
Barnum discussed the need of im- 
provements in local advertising 
conditions. Part of the blame for 
these conditions was laid to faults 
of the papers. Marlin E. Pew, 
editor of Editor & Publisher and 
Fourth Estate, New York, spoke 
on the subject of ethics in the 
newspaper business. 

At the seventy-sixth convention 
of the New York Press Associa- 
tion, L. S. Kelley, of The H. K 
McCann Company, in an address 
on “The Circulation Audit Plan,” 
advised small country newspapers 
to join the Audit Bureau or other- 
wise put reliable circulation facts 
in the hands of advertisers. Henry 
Z. Mitchell, of the Bemidji, Minn., 
Pioneer, told of plans for helping 
local merchants fight the pedler 

Elmer C. Conrath, of the Cuba 
Patriot and Free Press, and presi- 
dent of the association, spoke on 
the need of country papers em- 
ploying modern methods. 

The New York Associated 
Dailies elected the following offi- 
cers at its meeting: President. 
E. M. Waterbury, of the Oswego 
Palladium-Times, and vice-presi- 
dent, G. B. Williams, Geneva 
Times. E. S. Underhill, Jr., of 
the Corning Leader, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. 
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} In women’s wear 


3 _for example... 


LOCAL MERCHANTS 
of women’s wear consist- 
ently use the Journal to 
reach the greatest num- 
ber of women in the 
Portland trading area. 


For the year of 1927 the 
Journal led all the other 
Portland papers in wom- 
en’s wear advertising in 
both local and national 
linage. 

To reach the largest 
number of women in 
Portland’s trading area, 
use the Journal! 


O<a>(0) 


Ihe TOURNAL 


Portland- Oregon 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY.... Special Representatives 


New Yorx—2 West 45th St. 
San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 





Aa IP OH) 


Cuicaco—Lake State Bk. Bldg. 
Los Ancetes—117 W. Ninth St. 


328 PurapetpHiA— 1524 Chestnut St. 


$$$ $$$ ————__— $$$ —— 
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ILLIONS of ‘‘children of yesterday’’ getfing h 
married every year. Nearly every day, forj}‘toda 
many years before they become the buying/icusto: 
heads of their families, they ride with the) Did 
Street Car cards. hod 


These young, active people are among tht! 
40,000,000 passengers in the street cars every day} 
They are a long way from being set in their buy: 


STREET RAILWAYS WER 
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zething habits, so tell them about your product 
fori‘today’’ because you will need them for your 
ngiscustomers ‘‘tomorrow’’. 

he) Did you ever ride in the street cars with a child 
who did not call your attention to some car card? 


he 
a) 
Ly: National Advertising Manager. 


WERTISING COMPANY 
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Founder and 
Preserver 


This month we celebrate the 
birthdays of the two most illus- 
trious Americans—the one who 
founded the union and the one 
who preserved it. 


Though modernized and expand- 
ed from year to year, this organ- 
ization has preserved the high 
ideals of service and the sound 
principles of fair dealing estab- 
lished by its founder fifty-two 
years ago. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK, WY WORTH 9430 


SS 
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About an “Ethical” 





Manufacturer 


Who Branched Out 


Hanovia Chemical & Manufacturing Company, 
to 


Field, Finally Decides 


Pioneer in Ultra-Violet 
Advertise to Consumers 


By Roy Dickinson 


HE benefits of pure sunlight 
have long been recognized as 
an aid to health. The use of sun- 
light as a healing agent dates to 
the most ancient times, even be- 
fore those days when the Romans 
recognized the healing power of 
sunshine in their elaborate solaria. 
Recently the fact that the ultra- 


violet rays of the sun are not 
transmitted through ordinary win- 
dow glass has led to a large 


amount of advertising, not only by 
makers of glass which does admit 
these rays, but by many manufac- 
turers who are offering artificial 
sunlight machines in the form of 
everything from a glass. bulb 
which emits a bluish light to the 
several machines which have long 
been known to the medical pro- 
fession as actually possessing 
therapeutic value. Ultra-violet 
rays suddenly became a subject of 
general conversation, and the fact 
led to a great deal of advertising. 

Without attempting in this 
article to argue the relative merits 
of the carbon arc light and the 
mercury vapor light, or the win- 
dow glass substitutes for ordinary 
glass which transmit 60 per cent 
of the sunlight when there is sun- 
light, let us consider the case of a 
pioneer in the ultra-violet field 
which came into consumer adver- 
tising not so much to enlarge its 
market as in self-defense. 

An improved form of the origi- 
nal quartz mercury vapor arc 
lamps, devised in Germany, was 
introduced in the United States in 
1904 by Charles Englehard of the 
Hanovia Chemical & Manufactur- 
ing Company. For twenty-three 
years this company made and sold 
its lights for use by physicians 
who were interested in the cura- 
tive properties of the ultra-violet 
ray. Like many another company 


with a product known to physi- 
it sold only to them and to 


cians, 
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hospitals. Various developments 
and improvements in its product 
were placed on sale to hospitals 
and physicians only after their 
claims had been proved in actual 
hospital and_ clinical practice. 
Thus the company went along 
building up confidence on the part 
of the medical profession in the 
product and its properties. 

The company went on selling 
its machines through ethical chan- 
nels until it had sold more than 
100,000 outfits to physicians and 
hospitals. Then came the sudden 
interest in ultra-violet rays and 
much advertising of all sorts of 
different products all the way 
from those which are used to roof 
chicken coops, to little hand ma- 
chines which barbers use to grow 
hair. The situation became con- 
fused. What was a company 
which had been in business for 
twenty-three years to do about it? 
It could stay back in its shell and 
say nothing, letting the whole 
ultra-violet ray idea get a black 
eye through some of the claims 
being made for it, it could go out 
and do broadcast selling to the 
public similar to that which was 
being done for cheaper machines, 
and perhaps then lose the sup- 
port of physicians and hospitals 
to which it had always catered, 
or it could combine the two ideas 
in an ethical manner. The latter 


course was the one decided 
upon by the company. When it 
is considered that the cheapest 
machine made by the Hanovia 


company ranges from $215 to $350 
depending upon the type of cur- 
rent and appliances used and that 
some of its so-called competitors 
were selling a product which made 
large claims, for as low as $5, it 
can be seen that the problem was 
After due con- 


a definite one. 
sideration the company broke 
twenty-three years of silence, so 
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far as the public was concerned, 
and decided to run an_ unusual 
campaign in a list of national pub- 
lications. The campaign was de- 
signed to tell the public some of 
the facts about ultra-violet and at 
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hurried trip South to secure them, 
the health-efficiency of the “cool, 
invisible, rays of ultra-violet, ad- 
ministered at home to offset, day 
by day, the ravages of incorrect 
living and unhealthy environment.” 
































the same time in- 
dicate the com- 
pany’s machine is 
not being sold 
broadcast. The copy 
which resulted has 
some interesting 
and unusual fea- 
tures. In the first 
place all of it has 
the line at the bot- 
tom, “Ask your 
physician about 
ultra-violet and 
write us for free 
booklet.” This sug- 
gestion that the 
individual ask his 
own physician 
about the right type 
of ultra-violet de- 
vice, and a selling 
policy which al- 
lows a lamp to get 
into the hands of 
the public only ona 
physician’s pre- 
scription, are the 
keynotes of the 
copy. The booklet 
gives the scientific 
background. 

But the whole 
ultra-violet idea 
had gone too far 
for this pioneer 
company to run a 
card type of copy 
merely urging the 
prospect to see his 
doctor and let it go 











The Benefits of a 


Southern hated 





Most people take 
Southern trips .. despite the incon 
venrences of travel despite the 
enervating effects of heat... mainly fox 
the health-giving benefits of Sumshrne 
But, such are the social demands of 
resort life, such are the natural limi 
tations of cloud-obscured sunlight 
that mapy authorities question the 


+ benefits of the usual hurried trip 


Modern science claims greater health 
efficiency in the cool, savisible rays, 
of Ultraviolet. administered at home 
to offset, day by day, the ravages of 
incorrect living and unhealthy en- 
vironment 


The Alpine Sun Lamp, used under 
the direction of a physician, will 
often afford all the healehy tan, the 
sbounding vitality and the physiciogs 
cal balance that are the expected 
benefits of a journey to the Southland 
You should know the facts about this 
important aid to healthful living 
They are presented in the free booklet 
Ultraviolet for Health.” Write for it 


HANOVIA 


Cuemicat & MaNnuracturinc Co 
Department K Newark, N. J 


As sh your phrtician abo 
oad wrae 
ex tor thre fore beoblee 


thru ULTRAVIOLET 











It told also of 
the healthy tan 
which the com- 
pany’s lamp, under 
the direction of a 
physician, would 
afford, and the 
vitality it imparts. 
The technical mat- 
ter was left for 
the booklet which 
was thus adver- 
tised: “You should 
know the facts 
about this impor- 
tant and healthful 
living. They are 
presented in the 
free booklet, ‘Ultra- 
violet for Health’.” 

The booklet it- 
self shows that the 
company has no 
quarrel with com- 
petition in its own 
comparative price 
class. It discusses 
the merits of its 
own product as 
compared with the 
carbon arc lamp 
much as a sales- 
man might sell in 
competition. It 
contains plenty of 
graphs and charts 
designed to show 
the superiority of 
its own product. 
It does, however, 
handle the claims 


at that. It was 


of other competi- 


necessary to talk EVERY ADVERTISEMENT CARRIES THE tion without gloves 


to the consuming 
public in language 
the public could understand and in 
terms of what ultra-violet rays, 
properly administered under a 
physician’s direction, could do for 
them. Thus one piece of copy de- 
scribed the benefits of a Southern 
trip at home through ultra-violet. 
The illustration showed a Palm 
Beach scene, the copy talked of 
the health-giving effects of sun- 
shine, the doubtful value of a 





ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN LINE 
but 


always in 
language that the 

average layman can _ understand. 
The whole campaign offers an- 
other good example of a company 
which was able to succeed in 
building a large sales volume 
through distribution without con- 
sumer advertising, only to discover 
finally that it must advertise in 
defense of the basic idea upon 
which its product is founded. 
When it is also considered that 
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DVERTISING that counts today has progressed far 
beyond the old line mechanics of selling. It is defi- 
nitely out to create moods, to surround goods with atmos- 
phere. It is business adventure, to be sure, but need not 
be a matter of blind chance. 


Advertisers have found that by its very nature INTERNA- 
TIONAL Stupio (associated with The Connoisseur) is 


ideally adapted to stir its readers—to inspire a responsive 
attitude that extends from the editorial content to the ad- 
vertising announcements. They know that a sumptuous 
magazine like STUDIO-CONNOISSEUR is a welcome 


visitor in just those homes where there is the keenest inter- 


est in good living. They know that this magazine has the 
power of compelling the specialized attention of the reader, 
of arousing in him a mood responsive to the sales appeal. 


This magazine affords you an unparalleled opportunity to 
throw about your product the class atmosphere of the 
product itself. 


INTERNATIONAL 


| STUDIO 


} associated with 


THE CONNOISSEUR 


NEW YORK, 119 West 40th Street 
CHICAGO, 25 No. Dearborn St. BOSTON, 5 Winthrop Sa. 


LONDON, 1 Duke St., S. W. 1 MILAN, Via Bossi, 1 


| SAN FRANCISCO, 822 Kohl Bldg. PARIS, 15 Rue Vernet 
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almost every time a consumer is 
sold a household treatment lamp 
it is entirely possible that one of 
the company’s physician customers 
loses an office patient for the treat- 
ment, and that the company is ad- 
vising its prospects to consult 
their physicians before purchasing 
an ultra-violet or similar lamp, 
it is to be seen that the sales prob- 
lem faced by the company is far 
from an easy one. 

Its use of dignified “ethical” 
advertising to help solve it adds 
another example to the long list 
of companies which have called 
upon this type of advertising to 
overcome a somewhat = similar 
situation. 


Advertising Has No Place for 
Polite Lies 


Rinc, Jr. ADVERTISING 
Satrnt Lovuts 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I think everyone interested in adver- 
tising will read the articles in Prinrt- 
ers’ INK on the present-day tendency 
in the use of testimonials. [The series 
of articles referred to started with 


Joun ComMPaANy 


“Super - Advertising — Advertising’s 
Worst Enemy,” January 12 issue.] The 
National Better Business Bureau and 


the Better Business Bureaus through- 
out the country have done a wonderful 
service to American business in their 
activities to make advertising truthful 
and sales practices honest. 

The use of testimonials that are no 
more than fake is a violation of the 
principles of the Better Business Bureau. 
Such testimonials undermine public con- 
fidence in advertising. It doesn’t take 
much investigation to find the truth of 
this statement. If you ask twenty-five 
men what they think of these testi- 
monials, in the majority of instances 
they consider them polite lies and just 
a part of the advertising “game,” as 
they call it. 

I think if the executives of these 
concerns would make such an investiga- 
tion for themselves they would very 
soon give instructions that no superla- 
tive statement or testimonials would 
be used except that they be based on 
absolute fact or truth. 

Joun Rriwe, Jr., 
President. 


H. K. Dickey Buvs Control of 
“Tavern Talk” 


H. K. Dickey, for the last five years 
managing editor and a member of the 
Tavern Talk Publishing Company, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., publisher of Tavern 
Talk, has purchased the holdings in 
that company of Barney L. Allis. Mr. 
Allis founded that periodical in 1910 
it since that 


and has held control of 
time 
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LeQuatte, Publisher, 
“Farm Life” 


jetjane has been made pub- 

Life, Spencer, Ind. He 
Taylor, who is retiring. 
Mr. LeQuatte joined this publication 
in the summer of 1926. For fourteen 
years he was advertgsing manager of 
Successful Farming and advertising di- 
rector of the Meredith Publications, 
Des Moines, Iowa, leaving that organ- 
ization in 1923. Later, he was vice 
president of The Potts-Turnbull Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 

In connection with his retirement 
Mr. Taylor declared that he was giving 
up the responsibilities he had carried 
for over twenty years so that he might 
be free to come and go as he pleased 
without worrying about the business. 


Te We 


T. W. 
lisher of Farm 
succeeds C. A. 


Form Publishers’ Representative 
Business at New York 


G. Kenneth Cook and Barnwell Elliott 
have formed the firm of Cook & Elliott, 
at New York, to conduct a publishers’ 
representative business. Mr. Cook was 
formerly Eastern representative of 
Bridle and Golfer, Detroit, the Bulletin, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland Topics, Cleve- 
land. Mr. Elliott was formerly vice- 
president of William A. James, Inc., 
New York. 

Theodore S. Smith, recently of the 
Century Company, New York, _ has 
joined the sales staff of Cook & Elliott 


Keystone Varnish Appoints 

Edwards, Ewing & Jones 

The Keystone Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., maker of Keystona 
flat finish, Degrah water proof spar 
varnishes and Reflexalite, white enamel, 
has appointed Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


A. C. Hoffman Leaves 
“Scientific American” 


Allan Curtis Hoffman, for the last 
sixteen years secretary and advertising 
manager of the Scientific American, 
New York, has resigned. He will con- 
tinue as a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Hoffman plans to devote 
his time to work of his own. 


M. F. Schmitt with 
Canada Dry 


M. F. Schmitt, formerly with the 
Rolls-Royce Company of America, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y., has joined the 
advertising staff of Canada Dry Ginger 
Ale, Inc., New York. 


Plumer, Inc. Elects Officers 

Charles F. Kuoni, of Plumer, Inc., 
Chicago, has been elected vice-president. 
Byron H. Dawson has been’ named 
secretary of this company. 
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Arthur Brisbane 
Lauds Amarillo! 


“On the Texas map at 
a central spot about 
equally distant from 
Denver, El Paso, Fort 
Worth and Kansas City 
you find thriving Am- 
arillo. Ten years ago 
that city’s population 
was 15,494. Now it is 
55,778 and growing 
rapidly, surrounded by 
an empire of its own, 
no competitive city 
within 200 miles. The 
Amarillo empire, about 
as big as Ohio, with 
35,000,000 acres of level, 
fertile land, had 150,000 
people six years ago 
and now has more than 
500,000. 


“Cheap natural gas, heaven knows how many barrels of 
oil, wheat, cotton, everything tends to make Amarillo 
prosperous. 


“But the important thing is that Amarillo celebrates her 
prosperity by spending $900,000 more on her public schools 
and intends to keep on spending, so that “school accom-. 
modations may always be ahead of demand.” 


























“That means more to the future than all the oil, gas, wheat 
and cotton. Big New York and Chicago please note.” 


Reprint from the Star Syndicate’s 
newspaper column of January 20th. 


Amarillo Globe - News 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 


National Representatives 
TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE 
New York Chicago Kansas City Dallas 
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ee ‘Typography 
With Character And 
Responsibility Behind 


It Assures Fine Work 
And Swift Service 2» 























JN dealing with members of 

this association you enter 
into relationship with well- 
known and successful typog- 
raphers, the flower of their 
calling. They have standards, 
stability and complete equip- 
ment. They offer no baits and 
attempt no tricks. They seek 
business upon terms honor- 
able to buyer and seller, or 
they leave it unsought. They 
are friendly competitors in 
the character of their work, 
but firm allies in upholding 
the dignity and integrity of 
their craft...They know 
advertising; believe in adver- 


tising; practise advertising. 


Typography 
That 
Sets Up 
An Ideal 








ADVERTISING © 
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Members Of 





ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHERS 


OF AMERICA 


National Headquarters At 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 











RTISING 





ADV 









The Advertype Co., Inc. 
345 West 39th Street . New York 


Akron Typesetting Co. 


42 Cherry Street ° ° . Akron 
Associated Typographers, Inc. 

460 West 34th Street ° New York 
Bertsch & Cooper 

154 East Erie Street . ° - Chicago 
J. M. Bundscho, Ine. 

58 E. Washington Street . + Chicago 


E. M. Diamant Typographie Service 
195 Lexington Avenue. New York 
Wendell W. Fish 


919 Union League Building Los Angeles 
Frost Brothers 





207 West 25th Street ° New York 
David Gildea & Co., Ine. 
22 Thames Street ° ° New York 
Montague Lee Co., Ine. 
3 West 37th Street ° New York 
Frede ric Ne Ison Phillips, Ine. 
14 East 23rd Street ° New York 
ian Composition Co. 
Ninth at Sansom Street Philadelphia 
Standard Advertising Service 
250 West 40th Street ° New York 
Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 
422 First Avenue . . Pittsburgh 


Supreme Ad Service 
229 West 28th Street ° New York 


Tri-Arts Printing Corp. 
27 East 3lst Street . ° New York 


Typographic Service Co. of New York, Inc. 
209 West 38th Street ° New York 


The Ty pographic Service Co. 
New Jersey Street . Indianapolis 


Typographic Service Co. 


117 Pico Street ° - Los Angeles 
Kurt H. Volk, Ine. 
215 East 37th Street ° New York 
George v ‘illens & Co. 
5 - Fort Street . ° + Detroit 
. Wille ae a Co. 
S. Lith Street ° + Philadelphia 


Warwic k Typographers, Ine. 
617 No. 8th Street. St. Louis 


W oodrow Press, Ine. 
S51 West 52nd Street ° New York 


Ad Service Co. 

313 West 37th Street . New York 
Advertising Agencies’ Service Co, 
313 West 37th Street e New York 
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The" other half” of 


«America’s market 


“The most intelligent and effective 
analysis of the farm market ever made,” 
say leading advertisers in reference to 
the mee a ag to rural America 


compiled for The Standard Farm Paper 

Unit by Williams & Cunnyngham. 
The publishers find it invaluable in pre- 
senting their facts concisely. Numerous 
sales and advertising executives have wel- 


comed it enthusiastically as an accurate 
chart for sales and advertising planning. 


This book affords an indication of the 
thorough knowledge of the farm market 
possessed by this agency. 


Williams & Cu 
Whose business is the Study and 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Philadelphia Cincinnati 
Toronto © a Rockford 
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Gives Publishers 
Credit for Honesty in 
Advertising 


HERE are publishers who are 
actively engaged in the fight to 
rotect the believability of adver 
sing and their efforts are not 
ssing unnoticed The strong 
ul which they are taking in 
Ttestiig to let their mediums 
wry untruthful and misleading 
subject of spe 
| comment in an address made 
t week by Wilfred W Fry 
partner of N. W Aver & 


py was made the 


commend the attitude of 
se publishers who have refused 
eat contracts because of inein 
rity of statement,” said Mr, Fry 
is compliment was made on the 
asion of ceremonial exercises 
comnection with the corner 
me laying of the new Ayer 
uilding at Philadelphia. These ex- 
rcises were held on the eightieth 
wniversary of the birth of Francis 
Wayland Ayer, founder of N. W. 
\yer & Son. 


ADVERTISING AS AN INDEX 


One measure of the progress of 
advertising, he declared, is its 
cceptance as an index of pros- 
perity by economists in common 
with the indices of steel and other 
basic industries. With this pres- 
tige, however, he warned his audi- 
ence, there comes the imperative 
need of protecting advertising 
from the misuse of the confidence 
which has been created for it in 
this way. 

“I take this occasion,” Mr. Fry 
said, “to urge upon those who use 
advertising, those who prescribe 
advertising, and those whose liveli- 
hood depends upon advertising, to 
fight against its prostitution. We 
regard truthful advertising as 
synonymous with education and a 
chief contributor to the enlighten- 
ment of present and future gen- 
erations. The greatest peril in the 
path of advertising is that those 
who know its power, but have no 
regard for the principles upon 
which that power rests, will abuse 
advertising by the use of mis- 
leading statements, insincere testi- 
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monials and exaggerated claims. 
The very cornerstone of advertis- 
ing is threatened by those who 
wilfully debauch it. 


Changes in W. A, Sheaffer 
Pen Company 
B. J. Schmidt, who has been in charge 
of the dealers’ service division of the ad- 
vertining department of the 
f Madison, 
owe 


Sheaffer Pen ( company. Fort 

. hae been placed in char “hes 

new sales promotion office whieh 
heen estab: i at the Shealer ¢ e y's 
Rastern headquarters at New Ver 
Leste M. Teale. formerly with the 
department of ontgomery 
company ‘ 2 . bes been 
t. henidt with 


lepartment at 


advertioing 
Ward & ¢ 
appointed te 
the Sheaffer 
Fort Madison 

Warne ¢ tiray, tormerly sestetant 
alee manager of the Obie Besse Com 
pany Mansfield, Obl, hee teen ap 
pointed to the sales promotion division 
of the advertising department of the 
Sheaffer organization at Port Madison 


succeed 
a — *, 


Color 


Gravure Corporation 
Adds to Staff 


Jack Cahn, Charles Veith, Jr., 
Herbert Biddulph have joined 
Color Gravure Corporation, New York, 
recently known as the American Multi 
Color Corporation, as production execu 
tives. They were formerly with the 
Rotoprint Gravure Corporation, at that 
city. 


C. L. Sheldon to Return to 
“Time” 

Charles Lawrence Sheldon 

made a_ special 


has been 
representative, in 
charge of new business, for Time, New 
York, effective February 15. He was 
formerly Eastern manager of Time, and 
recently was vice-president of Judge: 


J. C. Burton with 
Harrison J. Cowan 


J. C. Burton has joined Harrison J. 
Cowan, New York, advertising agency. 
He was formerly with Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Chicago, and more re- 
cently has been with Lennen & Mitchell, 
Inc., New York. 


M. S. Moore, Western Man- 
ager, “Farm Life” 


M. S. Moore has been appointed 
Western manager of Farm Li; By ores 
Ind. He will have his hea nite oo at 
Chicago. He has been farm-paper man- 
ager of the Chicago office of the Mere- 
dith Publishing Company. 


The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, manufacturer of the 
Acousticon, has appointed Harrison J. 
Cowan, New York advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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Twelve Little Bottles 
on a Shelf 


Whether catsup or vinegar or 
perfume, if the bottles are yours 
and the shelf a dealer's, you are 
interested. 


Getting those bottles on the 
shelves, and especially getting 
them off again, interests us. We 
can help you do either or both 
in any of our ten cities. 


Rodney E. Boone, 
9 E. 40th St. 8. 


CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA, GA. 
929 Hearst Bidg. 5 Winthrop Square 82 Marietta St. 


Northern 
Chicago American Boston American 
Albany Times-Union 


Atlanta Georgian Baltimore 
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Ten Good Evening 


Newspapers in Ten 
Good Markets 


We ll leave it to you if they are 
among the most important cities 
from your standpoint. 


Of course our job is to sell adver- 


tising. But we believe we look 
at advertising more through 
your eyes than does the average 
advertising representative. 


DETROIT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Book Tower Bidg. 136 St. Parl St. 


Syracuse Journal 
Wisconsin News 


Washington Times 
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This Bill 
Would Expedite Trade- 
Mark Decisions 


ANIUFACTURERS who have 

found it necessary to post- 
pone the adoption of new adver- 
tising and selling plans while 
awaiting the outcome of trade- 
mark cases will be inclined to 
favor adoption of a bill just re- 
ported to Congress by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 
This bill (H. R. 6687) would have 
the effect of expediting trade- 
mark decisions. 

Under the terms of the bill, the 
powers of the United States Court 
of Customs Appeals would be 
broadened through the transfer to 
it of patent and trade-mark cases 
now tried before the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. These are cases that are up 
on appeal from decisions rendered 
by the Commissioner of Patents. 

As the situation now stands, the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia has an overcrowded 
docket. Consequently, trade-mark 
cases which are of the utmost im- 
portance to the manufacturers in- 
volved are held up for periods 
which are so long that they em- 
barrass these concerns in any ex- 
pansion plans they may have 
under consideration. It is the 
contention of those who support 
this bill that, by transferring 
jurisprudence over these cases to 
the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals, delays would be 
materially reduced. Incidentally, 
the title of the court would be 
changed to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

It is understood that the mem- 
bers of the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia are will- 
ing that the transfer be made. 
The bill is sponsored by Repre- 
sentative Vestal who is also spon- 
soring the proposed new trade- 
mark law. 








E. C. Griffith, formerly advertising 
manager of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
has joined the staff of the M. E. Har- 
lan Advertising Agency, of ‘that city, 
as an account executive. 
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Arthur Lazarus Joins 
Hallgarten & Company 


Arthur Lazarus has joined the stafi 
of Hallgarten & Company, New York 
investment bankers, as a specialist for 
the investigation and development oi 
industrial financing. He will continue 
his connection in an advisory capacity 
with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 

Until recently Mr. Lazarus had heer 
managing director of the Bureau o 
Business Economics of the United Put 
lishers Corporation. 





Buys “University Purchasing 
Guide” 


The American City Magazine Cor- 
poration, New York, has purchased the 
“University Purchasing Guide,” an an- 
nual buyers’ guide for purchasers of 
educational equipment, which has been 
published at New Haven, Conn., by 
William A. James, Inc. It will be 
published hereafter as “The American 
School and University.” 


R. L. Speicher with Freed- 
Eisemann Radio 


Ray L. Speicher has been made ad- 
—— manager of the Freed-Eise- 
mann adio Corporation, New York. 
He was recently with the advertising 
department of the Atwater Kent Manu 
facturing Company, Philadelphia. He 
was previously with the ircle F. 
Manufacturing Company, Trenton, 








Will Represent New “La 
Prensa” Supplement 


The Roe-Stevens Company, publish- 
ers’ representative, New York, has been 
appointed national representative of the 
new frotogravure supplement of la 
Prensa, New York. The new section 
will appear Saturdays, beginning March 
3. La Prensa is represented in the 
national field by Roe-Stevens. 


L. B. Geyer with Wells 
Advertising Agency 


Lawrence B. Geyer, recently produc- 
tion manager and art director of the 
Greenleaf Company, Boston, has joined 
the Wells Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, in a similar capacity. He 
was formerly associated with the Cox 
Advertising Agency, of Birmingham, 
Ala. 








New Accounts for Ruthrauff 
& Ryan 


The Protexwel Corporation, maker « 


waterproof fabrics, Chicago, and the 


Auto-Prime Pump Company, manufac 


ture of home water systems, of Cleve- 


land, have appointed Ruthrauff & Rya! 


Inc., advertising agency of Chicago, to 


direct their advertising accounts. 
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Left 


in the brief-case 


HE scene isa hotel room. 

Your salesman is trans- 
ferring to his pockets some of 
the objects and documents in 
his brief-case. 

What won’t go in his 
pockets he puts back in the 
case without hesitation. 

That is, all but one— 

That one is the sales 
manual which you went to 
such expense to prepare. It 
won’t go in his pocket — it 
is too bulky — and yet he 
hesitates. 

It does contain sales infor- 
mation that he cannot carry 
in his head. 

Some of its illustrations 
help a lot in getting the cus- 
tomary signature, but— 

It promises to be a warm 
day, too warm to lug a brief- 
case around, and if the 
manual can’t be carried any- 
where but in the case, he 
will have to get along with- 
out it. 

Don’t blame your sales- 
man too much. You would 
probably act just as he does. 


You might wonder why the 
book was printed on such 
heavy paper, when, with a 
light paper, it would have 
been small enough to be 
carried in your pocket. 

Practically every type of 
sales manual can be made 
pocket-size by printing on 
Warren’s Thintext. Thin- 
text is a thin, strong paper. 
A book one inch thick printed 
on Warren’s Thintext con- 
tains 1184 pages. 

In addition to being com- 
pact, this paper is also aston- 
ishingly light in weight, and 
is practically opaque. It 
takes an excellent impression 
of type, and halftones not 
over 120-line screen. 

Any book that you are 
anxious to have salesmen 
carry should not be so heavy 
as to tempt them to leave 
it in the brief-case. 

Warren’s 
Thintext 
removes 
the temp- 
tation. 


ate. 2S. FA on, 


Printing Papers 


S. D. WarrEN Company, 101 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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As we enter 


the fifth year- 


| Wr the February issue, CHARM enters the fifth year 
of publication. 


Time was when predictions were freely made 
that CuHarm would not last. 


Its circulation, it was said, secured by free dis- 
tribution, could offer no guarantee of reader inter- 
est and reader influence—to the Bamberger store 
as its publishers, or to advertisers. 


Misgivings were expressed, too, lest its publica- 
tion by a great retail establishment would not em- 
barrass us, either as merchants or as publishers— 
or as both. 


In the early days of publication these predic- 
tions were difficult to refute. 


But with four years of publication we have 
learned to know the influence of this magazine with 
its readers; to know its force as an advertising 


medium. 


We know not alone that Cuarm has the largest 
circulation of any magazine in New Jersey. We 
know that it is outstanding in the favor of New 
Jersey’s finest 80,000 people. 
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We know at once from the testimony of more 
than 100,000 letters what this audience thinks of 
CHARM; and we know even more directly from the 
immediate and tangible response which the display 
of fine merchandise in the magazine brings from 
readers of the magazine. They say it with dollars. 





year 
And the advertising record is now plain, too. 
made The four year advertising record of CHarm has 
shown a steady advertising growth; and the list 
| includes great numbers of America’s finest national 
dis- advertisers, who through CHarM, have strength- 
nter- {ened their standing measurably in the New Jersey 
store} market. 

So that, entering the fifth year of publication, we 
blica-} can look with satisfaction upon the record of 
tem-§  rowth and upon the promise of the future. 
ers— 

CHARM is growing in favor with New Jersey 
people. 
redic- 
It is offering an advertising service of great and 
increasing effect in this richest of all suburban ter- 
have’ yitories, The Northern 9 Counties of New J ersey. 
. with 
ising 
rgest 
We The Magazine of New Jersey Home Interests 


Sraniey V. Gisson, Advertising Manager 


New 


28 West 44th Street, New York 
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Charles Daniel Frey 


Company 
Advertising 


POON ON fm 


Magazine 


Newspaper 
Outdoor 
Direct-by-mail 


30 


North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Furniture Industry Takes a 
Step Forward 


Ir Is Making an Attempt to Create for the Trade a Consumer Buying ss 
Appeal That Is Not Based on Price 


By Charles G. Muller 


I OUNDING out fifty years of 

semi-annual showings for 
dealers, 400 furniture manu fac- 
turers of Grand Rapids and con- 
tributing sections marked their 
hundredth market in January with 
an advertising and merchandising 
campaign unusually comprehen- 
sive for any industry as regards 
extensive tie-up among producers, 
retailers and consumers. These 
manufacturers raised approxi- 
mately $125,000 for a campaign 
which, begun in December, will 
continue through four months. 

Producers in the furniture in- 
dustry have not previously co- 
operated to any considerable ex- 
tent, as have other branches of 
business, to advertise to the con- 
sumer as a group. Therefore, this 
campaign is of special interest, not 
only because of close attention to 
the details of a very complete 
effort, but also because it indicates 
that the industry has awakened— 
to the tune of $125,000 for its 
initial move—to the fact that be- 
sides making good furniture, manu- 
facturers must work out good 
merchandising and advertising 
plans to help their dealers sell that 
good furniture. 

Of as great importance, too, is 
the fact that this first advertising 
and merchandising attempt aims 
to stimulate dealers along new 
lines, for the campaign is pri- 
marily a concerted effort by the 
manufacturers to create for the 
trade a consumer buying appeal 
that is not based on price. 

Furniture selling for so long has 
been founded on the “special sale” 
and “reduced prices” appeal that 
this new approach to the home 
owner is one of the most radical 
moves yet taken by furniture 
manufacturers to regain a market 
which admittedly has been en- 


croached on by the automotive 
and radio industries. 





Robert W. Irwin, president of 
the Robert W. Irwin Company, as 
head of the Grand Rapids Market 
Association, made up of all manu- 
facturers whether local or other- 
wise exhibiting at the semi-annual 
furniture showings in Grand 
Rapids, called a meeting prelimi- 
nary to the campaign. This meet- 
ing was attended by practically all 
of the interested exhibitors as well 
as the large business interests of 
the city. 

This thought was presented: 
That, because the furniture busi- 
ness is the major industry of the 
city with 70 per cent of the 
citizens dependent upon ffrniture 
in one way or another, $100,000 be 
contributed, half by the furniture 
makers and half by the leading 
business houses, to celebrate fifty 
years of Grand Rapids furniture 
leadership. The celebration would 
take the form of a gala market 
whose specially prepared merchan- 
dise would be advertised in na- 
tional and trade magazines in such 
a way that the country’s 6,500 
furniture dealers could work effec- 
tively to arouse their own local 
consumer interest in furniture on 
something other than a price basis 
at the time of the January market 
and particularly following the ar- 
rival of this anniversary furniture 
in the stores of the local dealers— 
which would be in March. Funds 
for the campaign were to be raised 
by subscription. About $125,000 
actually was pledged within three 
weeks. 

First steps to carry out the 
plans involved only the manufac- 
turers themselves, the market as- 
sociation sending on October 14 a 
letter to all exhibitor members. 
This letter is well worth quoting 
in its entirety because it gives the 
complete proposed program and 
shows the background against 
which the manufacturers eventu- 
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ally built up dealer and consumer 
interest : 


A fund of $100,000 is being assem- 
bled to advertise the 100th Market and 
carry out the various activities that are 

lanned, during the three weeks from 
| nan 3 to 21. Briefly these plans 
are as follows: 

1. An extensive advertising campaign 
in the furniture trade papers in De- 
cember. 

2. A complete coverage of a list of 
6,500 dealers with several mailing 
pieces, so good that they will com- 
mand _ attention. 

3. An advertising campaign in the 
ecccce magazine which will begin in 
December, planned to acquaint the pub- 
lic about Grand Rapids and its Furni- 
ture Market and aimed to assist the 
dealer who buys furniture at this mar- 
ket, to sell it. 

4. A showing of stylistic interiors 
and store displays arranged by the best 
decorative artists we can secure. Ex- 
emplifications for the dealers’ benefit 
of the best methods to display living 
room, dining room and bedroom furni- 
ture together with their accessories. 

5. An exhibition of old and new 
furniture showing the development in 
design, etc., during the last fifty years. 

6. A designers’ exhibition by men 
who design for firms showing in Grand 
Rapids. 

7. A library exhibition of the great 
collection of furniture books in the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, which is 
probably the largest collection and most 
valuable one in America today. All 
these exhibits gathered together in one 
building and open to the public as well 
as the dealers. No goods however be- 
ing offered for sale. 

8. At least two banquets or public 
meetings, to be addressed by some of 
the most noted men in America. 

HERE IS A SUGGESTION! We 
know that many manufacturers have 
for the past months been getting ready 
for this 100th Market. The suggestion 
is that each exhibitor prepare a suite 
of living room, dining room or bed- 
room furniture or a separate piece of 
some kind that will be designated and 
identified as a 100th Market piece. 
These will be shown in Grand Rapids 
in January for the first time and the 
fact that they will be named such, will 
have great advertising value during 
the progress of the market, as well as 
afterwards, when the pieces reach the 
floors of the retail trade. 

By a co-operative effort on the part 
of all the manufacturers showing in 
this market during January we can 
greatly increase the number of dealers 
in attendance at the Market and our 
advertising can again assist the dealer 
in selling the furniture which he buys. 


About three weeks later a sec- 
ond letter went to exhibitors along 
with a folder, the letter pointing 
out that this folder was one of 
the impressive pieces of printed 
matter being prepared to bring to 
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the attention of the retail furni- 
ture buyers of the United States 
the importance of the 100th 
Grand Rapids market. The folder, 
it was stated, in December would 
be bound into the pages of six of 
the leading furniture trade jour- 
nals so that it would reach deal- 
ers in ample time to prepare the 
trade for the exhibit. The letter 
also said that a carefully planned 
series of mailing pieces would go 
out to buyers during the ensuing 
two months to whet their interest 
in the market and to show them 
how they might turn to direct 
selling advantage their visit to the 
January show. 

Following this there went out a 
folder, “How Exhibitors Can Take 
Full Advantage of the Hundredth 
Market.” This included eight 
points : 


1. Fulfill the expectations of buyers 
by making your 1U00th Market line of 
unusual Sistinction and _ value. The 
week before the market opens the in- 
terest of the American public in 100th 
Market furniture will be awakened by 
means of a commanding two-page ad- 
vertisement in two colors in 
The dealer will come to market with 
this fresh in his mind, and eager to 
obtain 100th Market goods for his 
community. 

2. Use every opportunity to arouse 
the interest of your customers in your 
100th Market exhibition between now 
and January 1, both through the mail 
and by personal contact by your sales- 
men. 

3. Dedicate one special pattern or 
suite to the 100th Market and desig- 
nate it on your showroom floor by 
means of the special emblem to be 
furnished you—a distinctive blue _rib- 
bon badge of honor. 

4. Display prominently in your show- 
room the reproduction of the 
advertisement and the other material 
furnished you in order that the sig 
nificance of the 100th Market will be 
kept constantly before your own sales- 
men and the buyers. 

5. Arrange to affix to all pieces in 
your line the special 100th Market 
tags and stickers to be supplied. These 
tags are to be attached to all furniture 
purchased in the 100th Market when 
it is ship Dealers will want these 
tags on their furniture as evidence of 
its authenticity. 

Place in the hands of each of 
your salesmen a copy of the booklet 
to be furnished you explaining how to 
merchandise the 100th Market idea to 
buyers. 

7. Hold a meeting with your sales- 
men previous to the opening of the 
market in which the details are care- 
fully gone over and clearly explained 

3. See that your salesmen attend the 
salesmen’s meeting January 2 just 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


When you can’t get your favorite local paper 
at the newsstand you can still get the news 
in one of the other local papers. 


If, however, you fail to get your copy of The 
United States Daily there is no other paper 
that can even approximately fill its place. 


This letter from the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of a large Cleveland outfit tells the story: 


“The receiving postoffice in this city suffered 
a serious fire on Friday evening last. | have 
not received my copies of the U.S. Daily for 
Friday and Saturday, January 27 and 28 re- 
spectively and I assume that this is because 
of the fire. I consider the Daily of such im- 
portance to us that I do not wish to miss a 
single copy and would therefore appreciate it 
if you would send me copies of the issues for 
those two days.” Yours truly, 

George A. Marr 
Secretary and Treasurer 


A newspaper which is so important to its 
readers is equally important to advertisers— 
the deeper the.reader interest the more ef- 
fective the advertising. 


A Must Paper 
For Men of Affairs 


Che Gnited States Daily 


Established March 4th, 1926 


The Only Daily Newspaper pa Itself Entirely to the Official News 
of the Government 
ay Se Executive Offices: VICTOR WHITLOCK 


Vice-President and 
a wie a Washington, D.C. — pirector of Advertising 
Graybar Building PT ay da. ny Detroit Office: 
420 Lexington Ave ee g- Dime Bank Building 


Member A.B.C. 


Circulation Now in Excess of 30,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
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prior to the opening of the market, at 
which the whole plan will be carefully 
gone over in detail. 

Co-operation of both exhibitors and 
dealers in the plans which have been 
worked out will make this a_ great 
selling event for the entire industry, 
and tremendously increase the prestige 
of the Grand Rapids Furniture Market 
in the minds of the American public. 
“pres big advertisement will appear 
in March when the furni- 
the market will have 
reached the dealers’ floors. This adver- 
tisement will send the public to the 
stores to see 100th Market furniture 
and during the month there will be a 
nation-wide showing of this furniture. 


~ bought in 


In December letters went more 
frequently to the exhibiting manu- 
facturers. One letter followed the 
sending of the first piece of mail 
matter to the 6,500 retail stores, 
and it gave notice that within two 
weeks the manufacturer would re- 
ceive formal invitations to the 
market, which were for him to 
send to his own dealers along with 
a booklet explaining in detail the 
market plans from the retailers’ 


viewpoint. ' 
Four days later the exhibitor 
was notified that preparations 


were complete for window display 
co-operation from merchants of 


the city. As this co-operation was 
most unusual, it merits a sum- 
mary: 


The merchants of Grand Rapids have 
very magnanimously offered the use of 
their windows to make furniture dis- 
plays during the 100th Furniture 
Market. This means that from the head 
of Monroe Street to the Rowe Hotel, 
down on both sides of the street, prac- 
tically every store window will have 
either a suite or a piece of furniture. 
And this, in connection with the street 
decorations that are proposed, will be 
an outstanding attraction of the Grand 
Rapids Market. 

The work of assigning these win- 
dows was done by a secret committee 
outside of the furniture industry. 

In assigning these windows the com- 
mittee have had to keep in mind the 
total effect to be secured, and have 
had to overlook the personal benefit 
that might accrue to any certain manu- 
facturer on account of certain prefer- 
able windows. 

The windows and downtown streets 
of Grand Rapids will be simultaneously 
lighted on Monday evening when Pres- 
ident Coolidge touches a button in 
Washington. 

You will be expected to arrange with 
the store assigned you regarding your 
display. 

We plan to use uniform show cards 
in all windows. These will be 7 x 11 
inches and all of the same color. They 
will contain such information about 
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your exhibit as you desire mB make, 
not exceeding 15 words, with your 
name as manufacturer at the bottom of 
the card. There will be a small charge 
for making these cards for you. 

At the same time that the asso- 
ciation was working with the 
manufacturers, practically all of 
the exhibitors were sending out 
their own mail pieces to their in- 
dividual customers, to add power 
to the association’s drive on these 
same retailers. 

Some five pieces comprised the 
association’s mailings to acquaint 
dealers with the manufacturers’ 
plans. “A Great Event for You, 
Mr. Furniture Buyer,” was a 
large, sixteen-page folder detail- 
ing the hundredth market cam- 
paign. It elaborated on the posi- 
tion attained in fifty years by the 
Grand Rapids market through the 
backing of the retail furniture 
merchants whose business was 
fundamentally responsible for the 
growth of that market. Then the 
folder told the merchandising 
plan by which the retailer might 
capitalize his visit to the anni- 
versary market through the spe- 
cial furniture made available for 
him. 

The climax of the campaign, 
from the dealer’s viewpoint, was 
to come in March. According to 
the folder, the project was for a 
nation-wide selling event during 
the spring, featuring the market 
merchandise. Backing this were 
two main plans; the folder told 
the dealer: (1) A _ second two- 
page consumer advertisement call- 
ing attention to the market furni- 
ture then in the stores, and (2 
authentic tags or stickers to be 
placed on every piece of furniture 
bought in the market. ._ The dealer 
was urged when ordering his anni- 
versary furniture to specify that 
the manufacturer identify the mer- 
chandise so as to aid the retailer’s 
March selling event. 

This tagging was in addition to 
the blue ribbon mark for the 
pieces and suites created specially 
for the market and in addition to 
the individual stamp on anniver- 
sary suites, put into their goods 
by some of the manufacturers. 

Another broadside to the 6,500 
dealers renewed interest in the 
market and outlined the merchan- 
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FOOD Absieiaat * 
mm SYRACUSE 


THE HERALD is absolutely supreme in 
food advertising. And has been for years. 
Not only in individual number of accounts 
carried, local and national, but in total 
as well. 


Last year THE HERALD carried 162,369 
more lines of Food Advertising than the 


second paper. 


And what is more significant still, published 
2,721,207 more lines of advertising than its 
evening contemporary. 


For nearly twenty years THE HERALD 
has continued to publish, year after 
year, more total advertising than any 
other local newspaper, daily or Sunday. 


THE | 
SYRACUSE HERALD 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
National Representatives 


270 Madison Ave. General Motors Bldg. 
New York City Detroit, Mich. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Monadnock Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Drug Topics 
Breaks Its Own Record 


‘HE February issue of DRUG TOPICS contains more 
advertising of drug store products than any previous issue 
and more advertising of this character than has ever pre- 
viously been published by any magazine in the world. 
This is the largest issue of DRUG TOPICS both in advertising and 
total circulation ever printed. 
It will contain more advertising than the combined total of the next 
six largest national drug trade papers. 
It is definite proof of the confidence of drug trade advertisers in the 
ability of DRUG TOPICS to win “dealer awareness” for their products. 


A recent exhaustive survey shows that 72% of drug store owners say 
they follow the advertising in DRUG TOPICS more closely than in any 
other publication and are influenced by it in the choice of the mer- 
chandise they sell. 


If your product is now sold, or can be sold to, or through 
drug stores, you owe it to "yourself to investigate DRUG 
TOPICS Service. Our close contact and intimate knowledge 
of the drug trade are at your ‘service—Write or ’phone. 


Drug Topics 


The National Magazine of the Drug Trade 


Topics Publishing Company, Inc. 
Also Publishers of Wholesale Druggist, Display Topics, Drug Trade News 
291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Atlanta) Boston Chicago Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
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AMERICANISM 


in allits phases 


rere 8 ft 2.2 


THERE'S one theme behind every issue of the 
Forum. To seek to define, to express Ameri- 
‘anism in all its phases. Its oddities, fine- 
nesses, follies, truths. 


That is why there are articles and debates 
on art, birth control, Christianity, religion 
in our schools, educating Nell for charm and 
Bill for character, the ups and downs of in- 
stalment buying, the cultural equality of the 
negro, our popular and our denounced men; 
medicine, divorce, government imperialism, 
the third-term tradition, wives in politics. ... 


The Forum reaps, at every issue, whole 
crops of letters from all over the country. 
Forum interest is active. Such active inter- 
est is what your products are seeking. It 
pays to advertise steadily in the Forum. 


FORUM 


Edited by HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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dising plans once again. Then 
there went. to the merchants a 
formal invitation to attend the 
market, the invitation being on 
high-grade paper and giving an 
impression of considerable dignity 
and importance, in keeping with 
the ideas behind the event. With 
the invitation was a “final mes- 
sage of what you will see and hear 
at the market and why you should 
attend.” 

All this was preliminary to the 
exhibit. During the actual mar- 
ket, one of the local newspapers, 
carrying a large amount of adver- 
tising of individual manufacturers 
and news of the market, was 
mailed daily for three weeks to 
each of the 6,500 dealers. And 
following the market, on Febru- 
ary 10, the association was to send 
out a folder to these same retail- 
ers renewing dealer interest in the 
merchandising plan and enclosing 
a booklet explaining the merchan- 
dising idea to the dealer’s own 
salesmen. 

After this are scheduled several 
other pieces to run right up to the 
March selling event. One will 
offer prizes for the best window 
display of the anniversary market 
furniture. Another will back this 
contest up by enclosing the March 
consumer advertisement and urg- 
ing wide display of the featured 
furniture. Still another mailing 
will be a window display card and 
suggested newspaper advertising 
material. 

How the appeal to home own- 
ers, the actual furniture con- 
sumers, has been made and will be 
made, has been covered in the de- 
tails of the merchandising plans 
as outlined both to manufacturers 
ind retailers. 

Results from the campaign, ac- 
cording to President Irwin of the 
market association, became evident 
during the exhibit first through an 
increased attendance at the mar- 
ket and second by an apparent 
strengthening of Grand Rapids, in 
the minds of buyers, as the furni- 
ture center of the country. 

But the greatest results remain 
yet to appear. With the March 
nation-wide sale of the anniversary 
furniture, manufacturers will 
learn whether their efforts to get 
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away from price appeal to a qual- 
ity appeal based on a well-made 
product merchandised and adver- 
tised along modern marketing 
lines have been successful. 

But whether or not dealers co- 
operate 100 per cent. with their 
own local tie-ups to the central 
theme and whether or not as much 
furniture is sold as is expected, 
the Grand Rapids market exhibi- 
tors have taken a long step for- 
ward in advertising and merchan- 
dising. It will be interesting to 
see if as individuals they capital- 
ize this initial group campaign and 
also if as an industry they go for- 
ward with their present up-to-date 
ideas and capitalize on fifty years’ 
prestige as furniture leaders by 
advertising continuously and mer- 
chandising away from price. 





Report on “Early Christmas 
Shopping” Campaign 

Encouraged by the success of three 
consecutive years, Milwaukee adver- 
tisers are making. plans for another 
“Early Christmas Shopping’? campaign 
for 1928. As a result of the 1927 cam- 
paign, 24 per cent of the Christmas 
mail was in the Milwaukee Post Office 
by December 15. and 80 per cent by 
December 20. This compares with 20 
and 68 per cent for the respective dates 
in 1926. 

The program calls for a _ definite 
schedule of advertisements, of an edi- 
torial nature, to be run by various 
manufacturers and department stores. 





Endicott-Johnson Report 
Record Sales 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
Endicott, N. Y., shoes, reports sales 
for last year of $73,078,800, the larg- 
est sales in the history of the company, 


and a gain of $2,417,125 over sales of 
1926. rofits for 1927 were -$4,332,685, 
against $3,697,878 in the preceding 


year. Profits for 1927 were greater 
than for any year since 1922. 


D. M. Noyes Leaves 
“Household Magazine” 


D, M. Noyes has withdrawn as ad- 
vertising manager of The Household 
Magaz'ne, Topeka, Kans., a position he 
has held since 1925. He was formerly 
with the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


Gatchel & Manning Elect 
J. J. Stinson 


RS Stinson has been made a 
vice-president of Gatchel & Mann‘ng, 
Inc., Philadelphia, photo-engraver. 




















When the Trade 
Swishing 


It Finds That Business Is Eager 
Given a Chance 


EVERAL months ago, when 

the Federal Trade Commission 
was holding its hearings in New 
York with regard to certain ad- 
vertising agency practices, a visitor 
at one of the meetings remarked 
on the sudden taciturnity of indi- 
viduals whom he knew to be rather 
loquacious. This same observer 
has since attended, as an actual 
participant, a trade practice con- 
ference supervised by the Federal 
Trade Commission. Here he found 
that those in attendance were in 
no wise tongue-tied. To the con- 
trary, the chairman of the meet- 
ing had a difficult time controlling 
discussions because it seemed as 
though every one wanted to talk 
at once. 

“It all goes to prove,” he re- 
marked, “that business men, like 
most other humans, prefer self- 
government. When they feel that 
a whip is being swished around 
their heads, they very naturally 
assume a defensive attitude and 
getting them to talk is as hard as 
pulling teeth. On the other hand, 
when they are called together and 
told: ‘Here are some abuses that 
exist in your industry, see what 
you can do to clean them up,’ 
they are usually as eager to co- 
operate as the self-governing stu- 
dent body of a college.” 

The same thought was expressed 
differently by Gilbert H. Monta- 
gue, of the New York Bar, who, 
in talking about the trade practice 
conferences of the Federal Trade 
Commission, said very recently: 
“Forward-looking leaders among 
business men, trade associations 
and their legal advisors have recog- 
nized, in the trade conferences 
which the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has recently been holding in 
many industries, a long awaited 
opportunity by which business men, 
through methods of self-govern- 
ment of their own selection, may 
correct a large number of vexa- 
tious and _ long-standing trade 


Commission Stops 


Its Whip 


to Correct Abuses Provided It Is 
at Self-Government 


abuses. Business self-government, 
simply because it is self-govern- 
inent and not government imposed 
from outside authority, is creat- 
ing for business and for business 
men standards of conduct and 
measures of enforcement that are 
far more strict than any that have 
ever before been prescribed by 
Governmental authorities or by the 
courts.” 

Another report in this issue of 
Printers’ InxK tells how the shirt- 
ing fabrics industry, at its trade 
practice conference, agreed to 
abide by certain rules and regula- 
tions of its own choosing. Now 
the edible oil industry announces 
through the Trade Commission 
that it has adopted five rules of 
conduct, dealing with trade abuses 
that caused bad feeling among the 
trade and public. 

About 109 individual concerns, 
representing more than 90 per cent 
of the edible oil industry were 
represented at the conference, 
which was held at the New York 
office of the Commission. William 
E. Humphrey, chairman of the 
Commission, presided, assisted by 
M. Markham Flannery, director of 
trade practice conferences. In ad- 
dition to representatives of manu- 
facturers, the meeting was also 
attended by representatives of the 
Institute of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, the Institute of Cottonseed 
Crushers, the Mayonnaise Products 
Association, the Olive Oil Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., the Edible 
Oil Association, the Tin Can Man- 
ufacturers, and The Paint, Oil and 
Drug Reporter. 

The five rules regulate the fol- 
lowing practices: 

1. Packing of all edible oils other 
than olive oil in standard size con- 
tainers of full gallons, full quarts or 
full pints. This rule further stipulates 
that 7.7 pounds shall be the standard 
net weight per gallon for such oils and 
7.61 pounds per gallon the standard 
weight for olive oil. 


2. Containers are not to have labels 
bearing any name other than that of 
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THE 


DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


is nationally recognized as 


“‘Ohio’s Test Medium’’ 


This is borne out by the fact that the follow- 
ing national advertisers as well as many 
others use the News exclusively for test 
campaigns. 


Mark W. Allen & Co. 
Bettman Cherry Co. 
California Packing Corp. 
Christy Razor Co. 
Flinker Sales Co. 
Garrett & Co. 

W. K. Kellogg Co. 
Kissproof, Inc. 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. 
McCoy’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Nachman Spring-Filled Co. 
Noxzema Chemical Co. 


Salorex Corp. 


Dayton has always been recognized as an 
ideal test city and the Dayton Daily News 
with its blanket coverage—the test medium. 


NEWS-LEAGUE OF OHIO 
The Dayton Daily News 
The Springfield Daily News 
The Canton Daily News 


Represented by 
I. A. KLEIN 
New York Chicago 
A. J. NORRIS HILL 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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the oil contained in the package, nor 
shall the labels have any pictures or 
symbols other than those representing 
the oil which the container holds. 

3. There shall be no packing of edible 
oil for resale in odd-size containers 
simulating in size or shape standard- 
size containers which are supposed to 
hold quantities of five full gallons or 
other standard measurements. 

4. The names and addresses of the 
packers or distributors are to appear on 
all containers in which edible oil is 
packed. 

5, The industry shall refrain from 
advertising, selling, or offering edible 
oils for sale, under such designations 
as “salad oil,”” or “vegetable oil,” un- 
less accompanied by the common name 
of the oil or oils so sold or offered for 
sale. 


The first three of these rules 
were approved by the Commission 
The last two—numbers four and 
five—while they met with the Com- 
mission’s unofficial approval, did 
not receive the same O. K. Re- 
garding these two rules, the Com- 
mission says: “The Commission 
concluded it could not affirma- 
tively approve and undertake to 
enforce them because it could not 
predict in every case what the re- 
sults of such procedure would be. 
The Commission preferred to have 
entire freedom of action in any 
future developments.” 

Rule number one is, perhaps, the 
most important. There is an in- 
teresting history back of it. It 
appears that the practice of “slack- 
filling” originated with the fact 
that the volume of oil varies in 
density with thé temperature. Con- 
sequently, it is not commercially 
practicable to measure the exact 
cubical content of oil as it is put 
into containers, particularly when 
the packing is done in any con- 
siderable volume. Machinery used 
for the purpose of filling these 
packages gauges the quantity by 
weight, not by cubical content. 

It was pointed out by the Com- 
mission that the “slack-filling” of 
containers affected wholesale prices. 
It was also pointed out that some 
packers resorted to putting less 
and less oil into the standard size 
containers. As a result, the public 

s being deceived and those man- 
ufacturers who did not indulge in 
these practices were unfairly han- 
dicapped in their efforts to secure 
orders. 
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Every once in a while this mat- 
ter of slack-filled packages comes 
to the fore as a merchandising 
problem of serious proportions. 
In fact, at one stage it received 
such a vast amount of discussio: 
that the reverberations were felt in 
the legislative. halls at Washing 
ton and a bill was introduced 
which, for a time, had business 
interests on the qui vive. That 
was some years ago. Recentl; 
another bill was passed through 
to Congress by the committe: 
which had been considering it 
that deals with this same prac- 
tice. What its fate will be no onc 
can predict right now. In th 
meantime, however, those manufac 
turers who object to Governmental 
interference in business might find 
that such unpleasantness can be 
avoided by trying a little self-gov 
ernment via the trade practice 
conference conducted under the 
paternal care of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 





Buffalo ‘“Courier-Express” 
Appoints R. C. Harris 


Russell C. Harris has resigned as 
advertisin manager of the Utica, 
N. Y., Press to become manager of 
national advertising of the Buffalo, 
N. Y., Courier-Express. 

Ernest W. Whynall who has been 
with the Press for the last ten years, 
will succeed Mr. Harris as advertising 
manager. 


Death of Edward M. Kelly 


Edward M. Kelly, head of E. M. 
Kelly, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. advertising 
agency, died recently at that city. He 
was twenty-eight years of age. Before 
re his own advertising agency in 
1922, he had been advertising manager 
of The Hewitt Rubber Company, of 
that city. 


J. K. Wood with Bennett 
H. Fishler, Inc. 


J. Kennedy Wood has joined Bennett 
H. Fishler, Inc., New York, advertising, 
in an executive capacity. He was for- 
merly business manager of the Boys’ 
Outfitter, and at one time with the Dry 
Goods Economist, both of that city. 


Philadelphia “Sun” Suspends 
The Curtis-Martin Newspapers, Inc., 
stopped publication of the Philadelphia 
Illustrated Sun, a tabloid paper, on Feb- 
ruary 4. The Sun has been merged 
with the morning edition of the Public 
Ledger. 
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Who sells Mrs. H ousewitfe? 


* ot 

falo, Your advertising may keep alive the interest in your prod- 
been uct. It may even stimulate dealers to push your line. 

ars, . . . . 

sing But what is it that makes the last impression—that se/l/s the 


goods? Generally, it’s the way merchandise actually looks to 


ly the ultimate buyer. And how well it is liked after purchase. 
M. Williams Kork-N-Seal does these very two things for the 
"He manufacturer. It helps in the final sale; it helps keep merchan- 
7 dise sold. Notice articles on the dealer’s shelf that are Kork- 
ger N-Sealed—they are distinctive. They stand out. In the home 
of where Mrs. Housewife uses them, they offer extra conven- 
ience—easy to open; easy to reseal. She likes products that 
t are capped this modern, efficient way. If you want to add an 
essential advantage to your goods that will be remembered by 
nett one of the most appreciative buyers — the American House- 
fon wife—investigate the merits of Williams Kork-N-Seal. 
Bry WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION, Decatur, Illinois 


Is Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE CAP WITH THE LITTLE LEVER 
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52% 


Subscription Gain 


In January, the first month in which 
Pictorial Review was offered at its 
reduced price of $1.00 a year, we re- 
ceived 52% more subscriptions than 
in January of last year. 


- We have many telegrams from news- 


dealers throughout the country, re- 
porting an immediate and remarkable 
response to Pictorial Review’s new 
10c price. 


It has been found necessary to print 
2,625,000 copies of the March issue, 
which should therefore assure a cir- 
culation considerably greater than 
our new guaranteed average net sale 


of 2,400,000. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


bc hhtecr 


Advertising Director 
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THE PICTORIAL REVIEW COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
SEVENTH AVENUE AND THIRTY-NINTH STREET 
New Yorn 


B. A. MACKINNON _ 
Director of Circulation 


February lst, 1928. 


For Mr. Block 
Dear P. B. 


The drop in price of Pictorial Review 
from $1.50 to $1.00 a year was immediately 
reflected in our subscription department. 
The January subscription records are now 
complete and show that we received 52% 
more subscriptions in January of this year 
than in January of last year. 


Newsstand figures are not complete for 
January, but we know they will show a sub- 
stantial gain because we have dozens of 
nessages from dealers, who are entirely 
sold out and want more copies. 


. As you know, our new guarantee to 
advertisers is 2,400,000 net paid copies 
average monthly. I think, however, that, 
without doubt, the year's average will 
show a substantially higher figure. 


It will interest you to know that for 
March we will print 2,625,000 magazines. 


Cordially yours, 








SO 
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“Vermont Comes Back” 
—Official Statement 


MONTPELIER, Vt., January 22. (AP)—Vermont, ravaged last 
November by the worst flood in the history of the state, has now 
““come back,” Governor John E. Weeks said today in his first com 
prehensive review of post-flood conditions. Highways and main line 
railway transportation have been restored, the statement said, there 
are now no communities isolated as a result of flood conditions, and 
Vermont is prepared to carry on normal business. 

“I have been asked to make a statement as to conditions in Ver 
mont following the floods,” Governor Weeks said. “In a general way, 
I may say that Vermont is ready for business and can take care of 
it promptly and efficiently. 


Ready for Orders 


“With very few exceptions—these are mostly small and unim- 
portant—Vermont manufacturers and jobbers are prepared to receive 
orders and make deliveries without delay. All main line railroads, 
with one exception, are functioning with normal efficiency, and | 
am informed that within a few days this exception will be removed. 
A week or ten days at most will see main railroad transportation 
completely restored. 

“By spring or early summer those visiting Vermont will find safe 
and comfortable traveling to every part of the state. Hotels, camps 
and private houses already are prepared to entertain them. 


Ready to Deliver Goods 


“Summing up the situation, Vermont manufacturers and producers, 
Vermont jobbers and merchants, have so far recovered from the 
effects of the flood as to be ready to deliver their goods on receipt 
of orders, not only without delay but with normal promptness and 
eficiency. Highways have been restored so far as to permit access 
to every point in the state and there are no more communities iso- 
lated through lack of transportation. The railroads are now deliver- 
ing both freight and passenger traffic with the exception referred to 
and none doing business with Vermont need hesitate for a moment on 
account of flood conditions. Vermont can and will deliver the goods.”’ 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Barre Times Brattleboro Reformer Rutland Herald 
Bénnington Banner Burlington Free Press St. Johnsbury Caledonian Record 
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What Is a Department Store? 


How a Great Retailing Outlet Conserves Its Future through Wise 
Merchandising Practice 


Irvine & ComMPANY 
HICAGO 
litor of Printers’ InK: 
In view ofall the discussion about 
the department store and its place in 
the merchandising scheme, it would be 
iteresting to know just what a depart- 
ment store is and how the name orig- 
inated. A strict interpretation of the 
term “department store” would seem to 
mean a store that leases space to manu- 
facturers for the sale of specialty mer- 
chandise. Is this practice followed to 
any extent now? In short, what is a 
modern department store and how does 
operate? One of our clients has 
asked us this question. I believe it is 
nteresting enough to merit a brief 
treatment in your columns. * 
Victor A. Irving, 
President. 


T= growth of what is now 
known as the department store 
can be traced back about a hun- 
dred years. It is generally con- 
ceded that the Bon Marche, 
founded in Paris in the early part 
of the nineteenth century, was one 
of the original “general stores” 
doing business along the lines of 
today’s department store. Getting 
down to the start of the system 
in this country, it is probable that 
Mr. Irvine needs to look no far- 
ther than his own town, Chicago. 

It is our impression, although 
we are not stating it as an his- 
torical fact, that the first straight 
department store in the United 
States was The Fair, opened in 
Chicago in 1875. E. J. Lehmann 
started The Fair in a space about 
16 x 50 feet selling a small line of 
inexpensive jewelry and notions. 
Mr. Lehmann, having space avail- 
able, conceived the idea of leasing 
sectiéns in his store to specialty 
houses such as those dealing in 
china, books, hair goods, candy, ci- 
gars and so on. In these they could 
operate departments for the sale 
»f their own merchandise, paying 
the store a certain percentage of 
their gross volume. As time went 
on, many national advertisers took 
advantage of this opportunity to 
sell through The Fair. In other 
words, the establishment became a 
department store—one in which 
various classes of merchandise 


were segregated by departments 
and operated more or less inde- 
pendently although, so far as cus- 
tomers of the store knew, they 
were all owned by one manage- 
ment. 

As The Fair’s business expanded 
(it now occupies a building having 
more than 1,000,000 square feet of 
floor space) most of the lease- 
holders were bought out, until to- 
day it has only a few leased de- 
partments. One of the latter is 
said to be one of the largest of its 
kind in America. This is the 
department selling cigars and to- 
bacco, the annual gross sales of 
which approach $1,000,000. 

Generally speaking, department 
stores follow this same plan today. 
The business is carefully segre- 
gated as to departments, each be- 
ing in charge of a buyer who 
really is operating a specialized re- 
tail business under his own man- 
agement. This is so even when 
all the merchandise in the store 
may be owned by the firm and 
none of the space leased. How- 
ever, it often develops, owing to 
the exigencies of chain-store com- 
petition, that a store management 
may find it advisable to lease cer- 
tain departments to manufacturers 
in order that chain-store prices may 
be met. It is rather a common 
thing, even today, for departments 
such as food products, cigars, 
pianos, phonographs, wallpaper 
and the like to be owned by manu- 
facturers. Inasmuch as they can 
take advantage of the store’s de- 
livery and advertising facilities 
the combination usually works out 
advantageously to all concerned. 

In the early days of American 
merchandising stores now known 
as department stores were called 
dry goods stores for the reason 
that their merchandise consisted 
chiefly of silk, wool and cotton 
yard goods; notions of various 
kinds, women’s ready-to-wear, car- 
pets, rugs and upholstery fabrics. 
It was inevitable and logical, how- 
ever, that other departments 
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should be added, even leased de- 
partments. The idea was that when 
people were caused to enter a store 
they should be offered the widest 
possible range of selection among 
the merchandise they were willing 
to buy. They would buy these 
goods somewhere, and so why 
should not one store sell it to 
them ? 

We doubt if the department 
store has been given full credit 
for the influence it has had in 
elevating the standard of Amer- 
ican merchandising both as to hon- 
est dealing and economical opera- 
tion. Credit for inaugurating the 
one-price system with a guarantee 
of fair treatment for all and pro- 
visions for money-back-if-goods- 
are-not-satisfactory should go to 
John Wanamaker. These princi- 
ples which he started in Phila- 
delphia are now the rule every- 
where in first-class establishments. 

In the operating end department 
stores have been instructors for all 
retailers and have set standards and 
practices that have had a powerful 
effect in reducing retailing waste. 
The live department store is con- 
stantly analyzing every phase of 
its business—just as any other 
store should do. Before the open- 
ing of each season a budget of 
purchases, advertising, and other 
outlays is prepared and carefully 
followed from month to month. 
No department is permitted to buy 
more merchandise than its sales 
will justify. The sales and adver- 
tising budget is watched from 
week to week so that a department 
is never out of hand in regards to 
its selling cost and operating ex- 
penses. Every department is 
charged with its share of the store’s 
general overhead such as rent, 
taxes, light, heat, delivery and mis- 
cellaneous expense. This is pro- 
rated on the basis the sales of the 
department bear to the total sales 
of the store. But there is a direct 
charge against each department 
for the advertising done in its be- 
half and for the salespeople it 
employs. 

Another thing the department 
store has done is to elevate the 
social standards of merchants. In 
America successful merchants are 
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usually placed on a par with pro- 
fessional men—the exact opposite 
of the system in England, France 
and Germany. Harry Gordon 
Selfridge, a former Chicago mer- 
chant, who had his training under 
Marshall Field, has perhaps done 
more to elevate the status of mer- 
chants in Europe than any other 
man. Today he is one of the out- 
standing merchants of the world 
as was admitted recently by t! 

managing director of one of 
London’s largest stores. Asked 
what progress England has mac 
in a merchandising way during tl 

last ten years this director replied: 
“Selfridge has taught us much.”— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Appointed by Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company 


Edgar Paul Hermann has been ap- 
pointed director of publications of Th« 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com 
pany, Fort Wayne, Ind., in charge of 
advertising. He has been director of 
publications of the La Salle Extension 
University, Chicago, and editor of 
Personal Efficiency. 





Theodore Berger with Typo 
graphic Craftsmen, Inc. 


Theodore Berger, typographer, de- 
signer and printer, has joined the Typo 
graphic Craftsmen, Inc., New York 
He has been with the printing house 
of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. 





Black & Decker Acquire 
Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Com- 
pany, Cleveland, has been purchased 
by the Black & Decker Manufacturing 
ompany, Towson, Md. There will be 
no change in personnel of either com 
pany. 





George Exline to Join 
Exline Company 


George Exline has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the Kaynee Company, 
Cleveland. He will become actively as- 
sociated with the Exline Company, print- 
ing, also of Cleveland, of which he is 
vice-president. 





General Outdoor Advances 
B. M. Niebuhr 


R. Malcolm Niebuhr, of the General 
Outdoor Advertising Company, Inc., 
New York, is now in charge of the 
agency sales service department of that 
company. 
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CRITERION SERVICE 





Where do they live? 


Residence in a given neighborhood tells more than 
income (or literary taste) about buying habits. 


Jones has $6,000 a year; neighbor Smith has $3,000. 
But if each spends $3,000 they are prospects for the 
same products. 


Knowing the kind of neighborhoods where your 
products are sold and used, you can concentrate your 
advertising — with Criterion Service — on a carefully 
selected market, reaching consumer and dealer alike, 
with posters 8 feet high by 4 feet wide, at eye-level on 
corners of busy home-shopping neighborhoods of your 
own selection. 


This can be done in every town of 15,000 or more, 
at much less cost than you would think. 


Send for This Portfolio 


Even if only to be proper- 

ly informed you should 
have it. It tells what Criterion 
Service is, so you can judge 
what it does—specifically ap- 
plied to your selling. Maybe 
you will think of a new way to 
use the medium; maybe we can 
suggest one. It can be made to 
fit any territory, any sales plan. 


GrayBar BuiLpING New York 
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Foreign 
Export Barriers Are 
Lifted 


ie has frequently been remarked 
that there are few things easier 
to do in this country than to have 
laws passed and, conversely, few 
more difficult than to have these 
laws removed from the books. 
Apparently, however, conditions in 
this respect are no worse here than 
they are abroad. This fact is in- 
dicated by a recent convention on 
import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions that was signed in 
Geneva on January 30 by the 
American Minister to Switzerland, 
Hugh R. Wilson. 

The principal purpose of the con- 
vention is to provide, with certain 
stipulated exceptions, for the elim- 
ination of import and export re- 
strictions that have been in effect 
in certain countries. During the 
war, many countries, including our 
own, put into effect certain pro- 
hibitions regarding the importing 
and exporting of merchandise. 
Shortly after the Armistice, these 
prohibitions were lifted in this 
country. 

Abroad, however, these restric- 
tions were not lifted with the same 
rapidity. In fact, in many foreign 
nations these limitations on im- 
ports and exports are still in effect. 
Now, the countries in which the 
convention becomes effective must 
abolish these restrictions with re- 
gard to their trade with each other. 

According to the Department of 
State, the operation of the con- 
vention will be of material advan- 
tage to American foreign com- 
merce. It is said that the countries 
that have signed this convention 
account for a large proportion of 
the foreign trade of the United 
States. Consequently, it would 
seem that exporters of many dif- 
ferent items of merchandise would 
find it worth while to investigate 
the terms of this commercial 
treaty. 

Of course, it is understood that 
the convention does not affect the 
tariff systems or the commercial 
treaties of the disputing nations. 





Neither does it affect such mea-. 
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sures as those designed to counter- 
act governmental subsidies, unfair 
methods or acts in foreign trade, 
etc. Exactly what the convention 
does and does not affect can prob- 
ably be most accurately determined 
by questioning the State Depart- 
ment at Washington. 





S. S. Reckefus Joins 
“Franklin Repository” 


Samuel S. Reckefus, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Philadelphia Pu 
lic Ledger and Philadelphia Peiustrated 
Sun, has been made general manager 
of the Chambersburg, Pa., Frankii 
Repository. He had been for six years 
with the New York office of the Pub 
Ledger. 





E. M. Graham Heads Eastern 
Manufacturing Company 


Edward M. Graham, president of the 
Bangor Hydro-Electric Company, Ba: 
gor, Me., has been elected president o/ 
the Eastern Manufacturing Company 
also of Bangor, “‘Eastco” writing papers 
He succeeds Stuart W. Webb. A. D 
Pomeroy is now treasurer. 


Death of C. A. Clark 


Charles Allen Clark, secretary and 
general manager of the American Paint 
Journal Company, Inc., St. Louis, died 
recently at that city. He and his father 
Allen W. Clark, established: the Amer 
ican Paint & Oil Dealer, American 
Paint Journal and American Painter é 
Decorator. Mr. Clark was thirty-eighi 
years old. 





R. B. Pearsall with W. I. 
Tracy Agency 
Robert B. Pearsall has been added 
to the staff of W. I. Tracy, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He has been 
with the Richard Fecheimer Advertising 
Agency, New York. 





Represents “The Grain 
Growers’ Guide” 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winni 
eg, Man., has appointed George A 
eattie, publishers’ representative, Van- 
couver, B. C., as its advertising repre 
sentative in British Columbia. 


Appointed by National 
Magazine Distributors 


J. S. Sproul has been appointed gen- 
eral manager of National Magazine 
Distributors, Inc., New York. He has 
been New York representative of this 
company. 
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Leaders of Industry are 
Readers of Iron Trade Review 


Locomotives and Railway Steel 
Equipment Ships 

American Locomotive Co. American Car & Foun Co. 
Central Brake Shoe & Fdy. Co. ee -— eisaiee _ 
Equipment Corp. of America jenem pou . 
Illinois Steel Co. beer oy ince 
International Steel Tie Co. Dravo Contracting Co. 7 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. Federal Shipbuilding Co. 
Kilby Frog & Switch Co. Great Lakes Engin Works 
Lima Locomotive Works, Inc. Great Lakes e& Dock Co 


H. K. Porter Co. Kraft Shipyard & Dock Co. 
Tennéssee Coal Iron & R.R.Co. Sun Ship Building Co. 


HE few well-known names listed above are 

typical of the complete coverage which 

IRON TRADE REVIEW gives in the various 
branches of the metalworking field. Careful 
surveys show that the 12000 copies of IRON 
TRADE REVIEW printed each week are read by 
36000 major executives and operating heads in 
primary industries which have an annual income 
of over twenty-one billion dollars. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


A Penton Publication 
Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
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Two Points 


to Remember 
about lowa 





The substantial increase in Iowa’s 
income from field crops, placed 
at $52,000,000 more in 1927 than 
in 1926, is indicative of the in- 
creased buying power of the Iowa 
market. 














Advertisers familiar with the 
market know from experience that 
newspaper advertising in Iowa’s 
twenty-one key cities is essential 
in getting your full share of this 
increased business. 








OWA DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION 





Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the Iowa mar- 
ket has been con- 
densed intv a 
$2-page book. - If 
you do business 
in Iowa, you'll 
be interested in 
reading it. Free 
to executives on 
request. 











Davenport, Iowa 


Ames .......Tribune 
Dee... . obs News- 
‘Republican 
Burlington ...Gazette 


Burlington Hawk-Eye 
Cedar Rapids. Gazette 
& Republican 
Centerville. . lowegian 

Citizen 
Council Bluffs....... 
Nonpareil 
Davenport. . Democrat 
eader 
* Davenport..... Times 
Dubuque. . Tele oe 
Herald 
Timeo-Journal 


Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 








Fort Madison....... 
Democrat 

Iowa City...... Press 

Citizen 

Keokuk....Gate City 

Marshalltown .Times- 
Republican 

Mason City. ..Globe- 

Gazette & Times 


Muscatine... . Journal 
& News-Tribune 
Oclwein..... Register 
Oskaloosa..... Herald 
Ottumwa..... Courier 
Sioux City... Journal 
Sioux City...Tribune 
Washington . . Journal 
Waterloo... . Evening 
Courier 


Waterloo..... Tribune 









































Methods of Getting Retailers to 
Use Window Displays 


Some Suggestions to the Manufacturer Who Is Seeking Maximum 
Efficiency from Display Material 


By Carl Percy 


Carl Percy, Inc. 


{Eprrortrat Note: The __ following 
article is reprinted from “Window Dis- 
play Advertising,” by Carl Percy (The 
John Day Company, Inc.) and is re- 
printed by permission of the publisher 
ind Mr. Percy, who holds the copy- 
right. In his book Mr. Percy has en- 
leavored to present his material in 
such a way that it will not er be of 
value to the advertiser but also will 
1ccomplish the much needed task of 
giving the advertiser something which 
he can pass on to his salesmen to 
show them why displays are used, how 
they are conceived and how they will 
help the salesmen in their selling. In a 
comparatively short book Mr. Percy 
has succeeded admirably in giving a 
clear, concise, helpful outline of the 
raison d'etre of window displays.] 


HERE is more work for the 
advertising department in han- 
dling a comprehensive window dis- 
play campaign than is to be found 
in any other form of publicity, 
excepting possibly direct-by-mail. 
Disregarding all the preliminary 
work necessary to the production 
of a quantity of lithographic cut- 
outs, for instance, when they have 
been delivered to the advertiser 
they remain valueless until dis- 
tributed and are still without 
possibility of a sales return until 
actually shown behind the plate 
glass. 

There has been a great deal of 
loose talk about waste in this form 
of advertising. If all display 
pieces supplied by the manufac- 
turer to the dealer were of equal 
size, attractiveness and advertis- 
ing value, there would be a justifi- 
cation for this constant prattle 
about waste, for undoubtedly there 
are produced each year more indi- 
vidual display sets than there are 
windows in which to show them. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, retail- 
ers solicited the manufacturers 
for co-operation. This condition 
brought about a feeling on the 
part of the manufacturer that 
here was an avenue of publicity 
which was being neglected. 





The response over a period of 
years on the part of the adver- 
tisers has been truly American—it 
has been overdone. There was a 
time when displays were shipped 
out broadcast with no effort made 
to ascertain whether they would 
be acceptable. This practice re- 
sulted in tremendous waste for 
two reasons: First, display ma- 
terials were sent that dealers did 
not. want, and second, the quality 
of the devices offered was for the 
most part poor. 

We now have a condition where 
retailers are surfeited with offers 
of this particular form of co- 
operation and are reacting to the 
ten-year influx of extravagance 
and loose methods. 

Dealers today still want window 
displays, but they must be suitable. 
What the dealers will want in an- 
other few years will be even bet- 
ter displays. The space is valu- 
able and they are entitled to the 
character of trim that measures 
up to the sales possibilities of the 
retail window. 

It is well to remember that 
reasonable expectancy in the use 
of material on the part of the 
dealer has no news value to the 
manufacturer, whereas the story 
of one discarded display seems to 
possess more dramatic interest 
than the news of ninety-nine prop- 
erly used. It’s the old story of 
not being able to see the forest 
because of the intervening trees. 

The chief problem of this chap- 
ter is to discuss the ways and 
means of distributing display ma- 
terial properly. Broadly speak- 
ing, it may go out from the 
advertiser through the following 
channels : 

By parcel post.or express; at 
the request of retailer given to the 
manufacturer by his own sales- 
men; as the result of a descrip- 
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tive circular sent to the dealer, or 
as the result of an announcement 
in a trade publication. These dis- 
plays may be installed by manu- 
facturers’ salesmen; by manufac- 
turers’ display crews; through the 
medium of local window display 
services, or by relying on the 
dealer to erect the display. 

Some concerns are making a 
practice of using installation ser- 
vices in the large centers of popu- 
lation, where the dealers have 
come to expect this service through 
the local display installation com- 
panies. This, however, applies to 
a mere handful of high-spots 
throughout the country. 

It is the practice of many con- 
cerns to give these display instal- 
lation services blanket orders at a 
fixed price for all the drug win- 
dows, for instance, that they can 
secure. Other concerns insist on 
limiting installations to stores se- 
lected by their salesmen from lists 
of dealers. Many advertisers 
make it a practice to have the 
salesmen book the displays, turn- 
ing the orders over to the installa- 
tion services. Still other manu- 
facturers go further and have 
their salesmen check the installa- 
tions and O. K. the payment of 
bills. This should depend entirely 
upon the character of the product 
and its relation of sales to the en- 
tire volume in each retail store. 
It is further governed by the sea- 
sonal characteristics of the 
product. 

An article such as Flit, which 
has its peak sales in the fly and 
mosquito season, might conceiv- 
ably have to be placed on a 
planket-order basis, for the simple 
reason that it might be physically 
impossible for the salesmen to 
cover territory rapidly enough to 
arrange for the sales, turn orders 
over to the installation company 
and have the entire job completed 
in the most important part of the 
selling season. 

The usual practice with the dis- 
play installation companies is to 
contact the retailers in their terri- 
tory by telephone and arrange the 
schedules in this manner. 

Some manufacturers can count 
themselves fortunate if they get a 
small part of a window display or 
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secure a counter location. There 
are many, many items of mer- 
chandise that never deserve a solid 
window. In such cases, it is quite 
conceivable that a salesman can do 
a great deal toward getting these 
partial showings by carrying dis- 
play material with him. It seems 
to be the feeling among most ad- 
vertisers that the salesmen’s prim 
duty is to sell merchandise and 
that it is the advertising depart- 
ment’s function to see that the 
displays are distributed. Salesmen 
can be counted upon for a certain 
amount of co-operation, but the 
usual sales manager feels that it is 
not a good business investment to 
take the salesmen’s time for actual 
installations. This point is con- 
troversial and can be decided only 
on the merits of each distinct case. 
Demand merchandise of almost 
weekly turnover cannot be crowded 
on retailers in large quantities 
and salesmen may well use their 
time in extending the demand 
through displays. 

It is not politic for a salesman 
to drop into a retail store un- 
announced, say that he wishes to 
take out the current display, and 
proceed to wash the window and 
put in the new display. Even the 
installation services cannot oper- 
ate in this way, and as the aver- 
age salesman receives a_ higher 
compensation than the rank and 
file of installation men, it is ap- 
parent on the face of it that this 
is a very questionable procedure 
at best. 


ONE PRIME FAULT 


One prime fault which persists 
to an extent is the reluctance on 
the part of the manufacturer to 
spend money for merchandising 
his gratis display material to the 
retailer in such a manner as to 
make the retailer want it. Many 
manufacturers who do not ques- 
tion the cost of $2 a set for dis- 
plays are very reluctant to add 
another few cents to this figure 
for the proper advertising or 
literature to market this service to 
the retailers. ; 

In considering this point, it is 
well to sound a warning to visual- 
ize again the importance of the 
advertised product in the dealer’s 
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.We’ve proved that a 
strong appeal to the 


YOUNGER FAMILIES 


will bring a fast growth in 

New York sales—and we’ve 

welded 450,000 of them into 
an AUDIENCE for YOU 


HEN a newspaper can 

jump into the stiff 
competition of the New 
York field —when in its first 
3% years it can pass all but 
two of the other eleven 
dailies in New York, andall 
but five in the whole coun- 
try—when it can win the 
day-by-day patronage of 
449,369 families in that 
short period — 


* * * 


Then its method for win- 

ning success is worth care- 

ful study by every sales 
manager. Here are the high 
spots: 

(1) We designed a product 
—a picture newspaper, 
in the convenient tab- 
loid size—that appeals 


strongly to the younger 
families. 


(2) In promoting our prod- 
uct, we talked chiefly to 
the younger families. 


(3) We strive to keep in 
close touch with their 
demands, and see that 
our product continues 
to meet their wants, sea- 
son after season. 


* * * 


Your surest way to build 
up sales in 1928 is to do as 
we’ve done: appeal to the 
younger families. 


WE have collected 449,- 
369 of them. YOU only 
need to use them. Direct 
at least a part of your mes- 
sages to this audience. 


New York 


DAILY @MIRROR 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Director: 55 Frankfort Street, New York 


Western Office: 326 West Madison Street, Chicago 
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eyes. Don’t oversell an unimpor- 
tant display. 

There are a number of articles 
on the market that by the very 
nature of things will need to lean 
largely on the display services. 
There are other articles, on which 
it is easy to get the dealer’s co- 
operation that do not need instal- 
lation concerns to any appreciable 
extent. 

Without a doubt, the profes- 
sional installation man can erect a 
better-looking window display than 
the retailer, using identically the 
same materials. On the other 
hand, inasmuch as the average in- 
stallation costs $2, it is well for 
the advertiser to take steps to 
learn the percentage of waste 
existing with displays sent out at 
the salesman’s request or at the 
dealer’s request, and to compare 
this with the cost of the material, 
plus the installation service charge. 
In this manner he may determine 
how far he should go in either 
method of distribution. 

It is quite possible to get the 
facts that will set up an average 
marketing or distribution cost 
which should properly be added to 
the cost of the material itself in 
attempting to judge the return on 
this form of advertising. 

Many devices are employed by 
manufacturers in securing interest 
in their displays. Recently there 
has been quite a vogue for the so- 
called tested display, in which the 
retailer is offered a display piece 
of a set that has been tested in 
some few stores for sales returns. 
This costs real money but it is a 
very laudable bit of strategy. 

Many attempts have been made 
to endow a display with a per- 
sonality. Cutout figures have 
been labeled with such noms de 
plume as Prophylactic Bill and 
Ignatz Pitt. The familiar full- 
size figure of the Edison girl hold- 
ing forth a Mazda bulb is a 
notable example of this character. 
Such devices enable the manufac- 
turer to approach the dealer in a 
facetious or whimsical vein. 
Bristol-Myers Company has re- 
cently created a character known 
as Bill, the Sales-Booster, and Bill 
is able to correspond with retail- 
ers on a personal basis in a vein 
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in which perhaps the company it- 
self would not feel it could with 
dignity approach the trade. 

Another device which has been 
used to secure the dealers’ interest 
in the window display advertising 
offered to them is that of incor- 
porating the window display piece 
in the national advertising and 
asking the public at large to be on 
the lookout for these identification 
devices. 

One fault that may be found 
with much of the literature writ- 
ten to the trade about this free 
advertising service is that the ten- 
dency seems to be to talk down to 
the retailer rather than up to him. 
The keynote of this diatribe is 
usually that of urging the dealer 
to hitch his wagon to a star. 

With many of these appeals for 
co-operation, if the reader were 
to take them seriously, he would 
vision the dealer standing in a 
doorway, agape with wonderment 
at the crowds surging through his 
doors. 

It .is particularly desirable, in 
sending out window displays, to 
include in the carton or to paste 
on the back of the material itselt 
a_ halftone reproduction of an 
ideal window display set-up. Some 
concerns use two reproductions— 
one for an open-back window and 
one for a_ solid-back window. 
There are other advertisers that 
go so far as to put a loose sheet 
in the package in addition to the 
instruction sheet pasted on the 
back of the display. 

The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange has some excellent 
literature covering its display ma- 
terial and merchandising methods 
in general. An introduction in its 
recent booklet entitled, “Helping 
You Help Yourself,” is worthy of 
reproduction here in full: 


To be dissatisfied with past business; 
to criticize present business, is the 
spirit of the progressive merchant. 

very retailer who is building his busi- 
ness for the future is continually look- 
ing for new ways of increasing his 
volume and_ profit. 

It is to this type of dealer that this 
book is dedicated in a spirit of help- 
fulness. To “Help You Help Your- 
self’ is our sincere ambition. 

By the success or failures of past 
years we all learn with profit for the 
future. 

Within these pages are compiled the 
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How to advertise and sell 
by mail — — — 


The methods and plans of nearly a 
thousand successful firms are referred to 
in this new great manual of mail adver- 
tising and selling. This new book by 
S. Roland Hall is an encyclopedia of 
best mail-order and direct - by - mail 
methods. 


JUST OUT! 


MAIL-ORDER 
AND DIRECT-MAIL 
SELLING 
By S. Roland Hall 


Advertising Counselor 
494 pages, 5 x 7%, flexible, 151 illustrations, 
$5.00 net, postpaid. 


























The book outlines numerous campaigns in 
full, showing you in many cases actual costs 
and results. It covers the problems of the large 
mail-order houses as well as the small seedman 
selling bulbs. It covers the great jewelry firm 
selling expensive clocks and diamonds by mail 
as well as the insurance, automobile, machinery 
and other companies using direct-mail. 

It tells you what those who have been suc- 
cessful in using the mails to sell have found 
about— 

—costs of marketing by mail; 

—planning mail marketing; 

—writing copy for letters, booklets, folders, and 
catalogs; 

—designing effective letterheads and envelopes; 

—follow-up systems; 

—installment and approval plans; 

—getting the most out of mailing lists; 

—keying, checking, and testing; etc.; etc.; etc. 








Examine the Book for 10 Days FREE 
Send for this new book for 10 days’ free examination. This x not place you under 


any obligation to purchase. You merely agree to return the postage prepaid 
10 days, or to send us $5 as payment in full at that time. Ont the Ripon NOW? 


McGRAW-HILL Free Examination Coupon 






















McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 370 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination Hall’s MAIL-ORDER AND DIRECT- 

MAIL § ING, $5 net, postpaid. I a to remit for the book 

postage prepaid, ‘within 10 days of > “a oe ow 

SEG «cK eei'c Ve Ged on ckesencdnes Divcoesiccde fewaned : 00 qs Wes ep Gap 66) Se F600 | 
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Wichita, Kansas, Territory Can Now Be 
Covered Both Morning and Evening 
For 18c. Instead of 27c. a Line 





Now a single newspaper unit blankets Wichita and 
the Wichita territory both morning and evening— 
and at a saving over former combinations of 9¢ per 
line! The two Eagles, Morning and Evening, are 
responsible for this big saving. 


In Wichita, 101,250 population, 22,500 homes, a 
Morning circulation of 21,000 reaches practically 
every home. The Evening Eagle reaches over 16,000 
of the better Wichita homes. 


Many national advertisers are turning to this com- 
bination with its greater circulation, greater power— 
at less cost than morning and evening coverage in 
Wichita could be purchased in the past. 


You, too, will firid results greater and advertising 
cost less. 





RATES 
Morning & Evening Combination 18¢ Line 
TT . oki ans apenernirand 15¢ Line 
SEE cis pein nae 0m 60.e we wen¥igh cele 17¢ Line 


Che Kichita Eagle 


Morning—Evening—Sunday 
WICHITA KANSAS 


Represented Nationally By The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 
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‘Success Stories’’ of thousands of mer- 
hants who have prospered in the pee 
but are building for even better busi- 
ress in the future. Many of the ad- 
ertising and selling suggestions in this 
00k which have proved successful for 
the other fellow, can be applied or 
idapted to your business. 

After years of careful analysis of the 
keenest methods used by successful 
nerchants everywhere in the selling of 
ranges, lemons and grapefruit, we pass 
m to you. this handbook of practical 
lisplay and sales ideas. 

An invitation is extended to those 
who read this book to send in pictures 
ind descriptions of orange and lemon 
lisplays which have proved successful. 
These will be used in illustrating the 
next edition of this book. 


The National Lamp Works of 
the General Electric Company has 
published a leather-bound volume 
called The Blue Carton Book, in 
which is featured The Four Star 
Plan, of which it says: 


A manufacturer publishes this Four 
Star Plan—but merchants made it. We 
pass it on to you, but we didn’t “‘in- 
vent” it. Nobody invented it. It 
“grew” out of the experience of the 
most successful of thousands of store- 
keepers in the industry, in stores of all 
sizes, in all kinds of communities. We 
got it from our agents for our agents. 

Here, briefly and quickly, are what 
the four stars stand for: 

Star One—Get people in. Plan your 
windows, yeur outside signs. Make your 
store look attractive, and make it 
known by its look, to people who pass. 

Star Two—Display your goods. Plan 
the way your stock is arranged, have 
articles identified, remind folks of the 
merchandise which most people buy. 

Star Three—Talk your goods. Make 
sales, instead of waiting for most of 
them to start with the customer. Plah 
your selling. 

Star Four—Go out and sell. For 
every sale made in your store there 
are many others to be made outside. 
Get them—by going where they are. 
Plan for volume and turnover. 


On a window display instruction 
sheet showing a model photograph 
of the window, the makers of 
Clothcraft clothing used the fol- 
lowing copy: 


Position Wanted—Clothing Sales- 
man Knowing How to Sell Serges 
Wants to Work as an Extra Man, 
October 6 to 13. No Salary De- 
sired, See Below. 

This is exactly what you are getting 
with the display material enclosed— 
an extra “man” who will produce ad- 
ditional sales without cost. 

Further, he is unusual in that he 
has the support of advertising in The 
Saturday Evening Post and other pub- 
lications. He is well known and has 
a real following. 
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Look at the picture; it tells the 
straightforward type of sales story you 
would expect. a supersalesman to tell. 
The Clothcraft suits look like suits 
costing much more. People wonder why 
and this salesman venda the thoughts 
of passers-by and banishes doubt as to 
value and quality. He convinces—and 
sales result! 


The reader will note that the 
tone of all the above material to 
the dealer, urging his co-operation, 
is very sane, constructive and not 
in the least upstage. 

It seems that the spirit one 
would expect to find in the letter 
of one successful business man to 
another should permeate the ap- 
peals directed to the dealer. 

There certainly seems to be a 
justification of the statement made 
in the opening paragraph of this 
chapter, namely, “There is more 
work for the advertising depart- 
ment in handling a comprehensive 
window display campaign than is 
to be found in any other form of 
publicity, excepting possibly direct- 
by-mail.” ° 





H. A. Harding with 
Trico Products 


Harry A. Harding, for the last five 
years in charge of copy service to ad- 
vertisers at the Buffalo, N. Y. office 
of Barron G. Collier, Inc., has become 
associated with the Trico Products Cor- 
poration, also of that city, maker of 
windshield equipment. 





Flintkote Company Advances 
S. H. Ralph 


Stuart H. Ralph has been made gen- 
eral manager a The Flintkote Com- 
pany, New York, — shingles and 
prepared roofing. e formerly was 
assistant sales manager and has been 
with the Flintkote company for the 
last eight years. 





J. P. Casey Joins Ogden, Utah, 
“Standard-Examiner” 


James P. Casey, at one time business 
manager of the Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Citizen, has joined the Ogden, Utah, 
Standard-Examiner in an_ executive 
capacity. 


New Business at Seattle 


Charies H. Shepard, who has been 
engaged in business at Dallas, Tex., 
has started an advertising service at 
Seattle, Wash., under the name of the 
Mail Advertising Service. 
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A Bill to 
Prevent False Govern- 
ment Reports 





Arte designed primari- 
ly, it is said, to prevent the 
publication of false agricultural 
reports, a bill (H. R. 10158), in- 
troduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Wilson of Mississippi 
last week, promises to be far- 
reaching in the publishing field, if 
enacted. The bill was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, 
and the first of its two sections 
reads as follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate 
and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That a 
fine of $1,000 be imposed upon any 
newspaper or magazine publishing 
any article and attributing it to a 
Government department, when 
said article is not a Government- 
department article or authorized 
by it.’ The second section pro- 
vides that the act shall take effect 
sixty days after its passage. 

While Mr. Wilson explained 
that the primary purpose of the 
bill is to protect the cotton market 
of the South against the effects of 
false reports, it is plain that the 
legislation would require more 
careful scrutiny and verification on 
the part of editors of all reference 
to Government reports and state- 
ments. It is also obvious that the 
bill would greatly reduce the pub- 
lication of press agent material 
emanating from Washington which 
is based on the reports of the 
various departments. 





New Account for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Signal Equipment Corporation, 
Buffalo, . ga — go pe —_ 

i i s placed its advertis- 
in ~y hy -%, b Jay Fuller, Buffalo 
advertising agency. ewspapers and 
business papers will be used. 





Purchases “Films” 


The Spanish-American Publishin 
Company, Los Angeles, publisher o 
Cinelondia, a Spanish motion-picture 
magazine, has purchased Films, New 
York. The magazines will be _com- 
bined, effective with the April issue, 
and will be published at Los Angeles. 
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A Week Favored by 


Presidential Sanction 
Tue Hoo-Hoo Crus or Spokane 
Spoxang, Wasu. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


I have read with interest your artic! 
in the January 5 issue of Printer: 
InK on special weeks. 

I agree with you in your opinion o 
them but am sorry to note you in 
clude in the list of A. W. O. L 
Weeks, Forest Week. Perhaps to yo: 
poor benighted folks of the “Big Town,” 
where a few scrawny trees in Centra 
Park constitute a forest, you don’t pay 
much attention to American Forest 
Week; but out here, where trees are 
trees, American Forest Week is ob 
served every year. 

Furthermore, it is the only week 
that is honored by being set aside by 
presidential proclamation. President 
Coolidge each year during his term 
has set aside such a week, and Pres- 
ident Harding did it before him. The 
proclamation for 1928 has not been is- 
sued as yet, but the President has prom- 
ised to issue it at the proper time. 
The week will be observed April 23 
to 28, and Col. Theodore Roosevelt has 
agreed to serve as chairman of the 
committee. 

Come out and see us during that 
week—we'll show you a week that is 
a real one. It is too bad, though, that 
the East cannot give this matter of 
the conservation of our forest re- 
sources more consideration than it does. 
Our forests belong to all the people, 
and only by awakening them to the 
facts in the case can we perpetuate 
this wonderful heritage. 

But please don’t class American For- 
est eek with Grandma Week and 
National Suspender Week. 

R. L. Bayne, 
Chairman, Educational Committee. 





Acquires David Pender 
Grocery Stores 


The National Food Products Corpora- 
tion, New York, has acquired control 
of the David Pender Grocery Company, 
which operates 370 gr stores in 
Virginia and North Carolina. Head- 
quarters of the David Pender company 
are at Norfolk, Va. 





Raskob on Directorate of 
American International 
John J. Raskob, chairman of the fi- 
nance committee of the General Motors 
Corporation, has been made a director of 


the American International Corporation, 
New York. 


Miss Rose Calvert with 
Hirshon Agency 


Miss Rose Calvert, associated for 
ten years with Women’s Wear, New 
York, has joined the executive staff of 
The Arthur Hirshon Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 
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For the A.B.C. Audit Year From 
" October 1, 1926 to September 30, 1927 


THE BUFFALO TIMES GAINED 


9.2% in Evening Circulation 
AND 


13.26% in Sunday Circulation 


—over the previous audit year 








This is an average gain of. 9,067 copies, Evening, 
and 14,031 copies, Sunday—the greatest percent- 
age of increase among Buffalo newspapers. 


In city circulation, alone, The Buffalo Evening 
Times GAINED 10.9% or an average of 7,883 
copies and The Buffalo Sunday Times GAINED 
13.1% or an average of 6,299 copies over the 1926 
audit year. 

oC 


As usual, for the year 1927, The Buffalo Times, 
evening and Sunday, was first in total local dis- 
play advertising, with 10,119,620 lines, or 732,424 
lines more than the second paper. 


The Local Merchants of Buffalo have placed first 
confidence in THE TIMES, for years. What more 
acceptable acclamation of the greater resultful- 
ness and consistent growth of Buffalo’s greatest 
newspaper? What more substantial result- 
insurance can be offered a national advertiser? 








THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Buffalo, New York 
EVENING SUNDAY 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Nat. Reps. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit— San Francisco 
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When Is a Gift to the Trade 
Legitimate P? 


Inexpensive Novelties and Presents Are Often Excellent Good-Will 
Builders but It Depends a Lot on the Salesman 


By A. H. Deute 


HERE used to be a grocery 

store in Oregon City, Oreg., to 
which, as a boy, I would walk 
several extra blocks to buy gro- 
ceries. To get there, I passed 
three other stores, but the impell- 
ing motive which carried me down 
to the store of this man Harris 
was that he would give me a 
chocolate molasses candy chip. 
And at the age of ten, at least in 
those days in the town of Oregon 
City, a molasses chip was a 
molasses chip while time and a 
little exertion in the way of more 
walking were relatively unim- 
portant. 

So the wise investment of one 
molasses chip per day brought 
business. It did the job as effec- 
tively as two chips would have 
done. Later on, one of the nearer 
stores made me a proposition in 
the way of a bag of jelly beans 
but the proposition was made in 
a sour manner and I felt that old 
man Harris, with his single chip, 
was really a friend of mine. 

Since then I have eften tried to 
analyze the value of what some 
people call “advertising gifts or 
novelties” and which others call 
“graft.” You see salesmen hand- 
ing out big black cigars and get- 
ting nowhere doing it. On the 
other hand, you see other sales- 
men using inexpensive novelties 
and making them serve as real 
business getters. 

Whole sales forces have been 
demoralized through the lavish 
introduction of gifts to the trade 
which got relatively nothing in 
return. On the other hand, the 
occasional novelty, used in good 
taste, undoubtedly does pave the 
way toward an order. 

A few days ago, while calling 
on retail merchants in northern 
New Jersey, I ran across what 
seemed to be the psychological 
reason for the success of some 
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novelties and the failure of others. 

An elderly, friendly looking 
salesman was waiting his turn to 
talk to the’ storekeeper and while 
he was waiting he was amusing 
the merchant’s little boy with an 
intriguing, wiggly black spider. 
The spider was about the size of a 
quarter. Its legs were made out 
of thin wire springs. It had a pin 
so you could attach it to an ap- 
propriate spot on your coat and 
when you walked along the legs 
would squirm. The little boy 
shivered in delight. Just as it was 
time for the salesman to talk to 
the boy’s father, the youngster be- 
came the happy owner of said 
spider and the boy’s father found 
himself listening in a friendly at- 
titude to what the salesman had 
to tell him. 

Later on, I met the salesman 
in a hotel. “What I want to 
know about,” I told him, “is the 
spider you gave away. Is that 
part of your selling technique?” 

“Oh, sure,” he replied. “Got a 
pocket full of them right here. 
Best thing I’ve run into for some 
time. A while back I had a rub- 
ber cigar which went over big, but 
the rubber cigar cost me 6 cents 
each in gross lots, while these 
bugs cost me a little less than 3 
cents. It takes about 500 of them 
to bring me around my territory, 
what with children and clerks and 
now and then some customer in 
the store who wants one. So you 
see I hate to go over 5 cents.” 

Then we got to talking about 
the psychology of the buyer which 
makes the advertising novelty 
mean something and which gives 
it a real place in the business of 
selling goods. 

“Every salesman can’t make a 
success of a novelty,” the old chap 
explained. “You see, it isn’t the 
novelty so much as the way it is 
used. I’m naturally a_ friendly 
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334%4% of Barrett Smith clients sell 
strictly to the home market. Another third 
sell general merchandise, while the other 
third are industrial, technical or financial 
concerns selling services or products to spe- 
cialized fields. The combined experience in 
these widely different markets proves of 
value to the individual client retaining this 
advertising agency. 


BARRETT SMITH COMPANY 


(Successors to Smith Endicott Company) 
ADVERTISING 
80 Federal Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 













Announces 


the return to its Adver- 
tising Department of 


CHARLES LAWRENCE SHELDON 


as Special Representative 
in charge of New Business. 


Mr. Sheldon was formerly Eastern Manager of 
TIME and recently Vice-President of JUDGE. | 


Effective February 15, 1928 
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sort of chap. I can make a big 
hit with one of these metal and 
wire bugs while another man could 
sive the same customer something 
which cost a dollar, but it wouldn’t 
get him anything. Might even do 
him harm. The customer can feel, 
right away, if you are handing 
him something because you figure 
yn getting it back with interest, 
or whether you are just one of 
those friendly old coots who can’t 
help passing things around.” 

When advertising novelties or 
Christmas gifts are based on past 
purchases or estimated purchases, 
then they become price conces- 
sions; very real, though possibly 
indirect. And they are considered 
as such by the customers. Then 
they tend to demoralize the sales- 
men. For instance, there is a 
candy manufacturer who every 
year, for many years, permitted 
his men to send boxes of Christ- 
mas candy to the buyers’ wives or 
best girls. The practice developed 
slowly and along perfectly sane 
lines. But, of course, it could not 
stop there. Soon it ran into siz- 
able proportions. So what this 
man permitted to grow up quietly 
became the subject for a little in- 
vestigating on his part. About 
October first, of that year, he sent 
out a notice to the sales force that, 
complimentary packages would 
have to bear his personal O. K. 
During October and November 
the free packages were usually 
upon the occasion of a wedding 
or baptism and were all legitimate 
requests. 

Then the Christmas rush of gift 
packages got under way and the 
manufacturer was mildly horri- 
fied. He saw his dollars running 
away. The salesmen were at it 
with enthusiasm. He was han- 
dling about 250 orders a day in 
his factory, and on practically 
every one of these December orders 
there was a box of Christmas 
candy. And no modest box, at 
that—some cost $1 or more each. 
In short, he had days when the 
free candy to customers was cost- 
ing him around $500. 

e put a clerk to work checking 
up what the free goods during the 
previous December had cost him 
was amazed to find that 
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over $10,000 worth of merchan- 
dise had been passed through the 
year before. It had, all been 
charged to advertising, according 
to good accounting practice. The 
sales manager had in fact ar- 
ranged his advertising expendi- 
tures during the year to provide 
a margin for this sort of thing. 

Of course, there was a mighty 
roar when the practice came to a 
sudden end. Salesmen stated em- 
phatically that more than one cus- 
tomer would be lost on account of 
what would be attributed to the 
“cheapness” of the house. 

The upshot was that this manu- 
facturer did pass through prac- 
tically every request for a gift 
package that year, but starting in 


on January of the next , he 
resorted to a piece of sound 
strategy. 


His men worked on a drawing 
account and commission. That 
made them really his working 
partners. They depended upon 
both volume and profits. So he 
sent them this notice: 


In re- the matter of complimentary 
packages. I realize they are often nec- 
cessary, though the practice is, in many 
ways, unsound. However, you must be 
the judge and say when a 
should be sent and what pockeas it 
should be. 

During the coming year, there will 
be no restriction. I can see that you 
have to give away s now and then 
to hold customers. But we profit mutu- 
ally. So we should share the cost. One- 
half of our actual facto: cost of 
complimentary packages will therefore 
be a against your personal ac- 
count. 


That plan was clung to with 
grim determination. It caused 
much unfavorable comment, but it 
was comment that stayed inside 
the family circle. And also it 
caused a very material cutting 
down of the donation fund. . 

There you have the weakness 
of the gift problem. Before long, 
it ceases to have any good-will 
building value and degenerates 
into purely a concession. From 
that point on, it really ceases to be 
a business builder. 

Obviously, it is quite imprac- 
tical to try to write a formula for 
handling the gift novelty as a real 
business builder. But it does re- 
solve itself into this: Some sales- 
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men, who ate fiaturally of a 
friendly type and who build busi- 
ness by making friends, can use 
the inexpensive gift novelty as a 
real aid in business development. 
Others quickly lower it into a mere 
practice of buying business. 

There is no denying the fact 
that, everything else being equal, 
the business goes to the salesman 
who has the friendship of the 
trade. There are, of course, many 
types of men engaged in selling 
goods. There is the type of man 
known as the “once over” man 
who works at high pressure and 
feels he must get the order on his 
first call or not at all. These are 
the men who, if they do come to 
have a regular territory, sooner 
or later either tire of it and must 
be transferred or else find that 
their selling methods cause them 
to wear out their welcome. 

For such men, the little gift 
novelty has no real value. Build- 
ing up the friendship of their 
trade and building business with it 
means nothing to them. They are 
not essentially of a friendly nature 
and the gift, in their hands, as- 
sumes purely a commercial aspect. 
Hand them a pocket full of wire 
spiders, as the elderly salesman 
carried, and they would feel out 
of place trying to make use of 
them, while the trade would feel 
awkward in accepting them. 

But the mass of merchandise is 
sold on the basis of the human 
element. Of course, quality and 
price must be in accord. It is not 
to be expected that a 3-cent wire 
spider can overcome a material 
difference in quality and price, but 
in the hands of the right type of 
man it will give him probably a 
quicker and better and more sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

Countless books are, of course, 
designed to teach men how to sell 
goods. All sorts of systems are 
suggested and probably all of 
them have been used successfully. 
It may well be that the reason one 
plan works for one man and not 
for another is because of the in- 
nate difference between the men. 
You find the same thing true in 
the use of anecdotes. One sales- 
man will carry about with him a 
collection of humorous anecdotes 
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and with them turn many an 
argument. Another salesman will 
hear these stories used success- 
fully and memorize them, use 
them in his own work and find 
himself failing miserably. The 
personality of the salesman is the 
governing factor. 

Now, inasmuch as good selling 
depends, in the long run, not in 
forcing the other man to buy but 
rather in making him have a pref- 
erence for the article so that he 
feels he is doing the ordering, it 
follows that the naturally friendly 
individual develops business most 
satisfactorily. Plainly enough, the 
negative, antagonistic type of man 
is better off in some other line of 
work. 

With the naturally friendly type 
of man, the help of the sentimental 
novelty is of real value. It helps 
him feel more at ease as he starts 
his own talk. It paves the way 
for the interview. It removes 
many an obstacle. And it helps 
to keep his line in favorable con- 
sideration when he is gone. 


Johns-Manville Reduces 
Directorate 


The Johns-Manville Corporation, 
New York, asbestos roofing, building 
materials, etc., has reduced the number 
of members of its board of directors 
from twenty-four to not more than nine 
members. Seven members have thus 
far been elected. They are: Walter H. 
Aldridge, Francis D. Bartow, H. Ed- 
ward anville, Thomas F. Manville, 
Theodore F. Merseles, William R. 
Seigel and George Whitney. 








H. M. Applegate Joins 
Winters & Company 


Henry M. Applegate has joined 
Winters & Company, Philadelphia, sales 
representatives for candy manufactur- 
ers. For the last six years he has 
been general manager at Brooklyn, of 
the Williamson Candy Company, maker 
of Oh Henry! candy products. At one 
time he was Western manager of 
Harper's Bazar, New York. 


R. P. Askne with Mathewson 
& Sinclair 


Russell P. Askne, for three years an 
account executive in the New York 
office of Lord & Thomas and Logan, 
has resigned to become a partner of 





Mathewson & Sinclair, advertising’ 


agency, of that city. He was at. one 
time with the idelity Advertising 
Agency, Cleveland. 
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Automatic Addresser for 
cards, envelopes, house 
organs, broadsides, etc., 
capacity 12,000 per hour 
eT. net produc- 
tion. 





Here’s What Pollard-Alling Addressing Equip- 
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ment Will Do—Compare It With Your Own 


SySs is the prime essential 
Oto efficient and economical 
addressing. Equipment that has 
speed is economical equipment. 
When you know, therefore, that 
Pollard-Alling Addressing Equip- 
ment is the fastest made you 
know why it is also the most 
economical. 

With the Pollard-Alling System 
you can make from 250 to 300 
changes an hour in your mailing 
list. 

With a Pollard-Alling Power 
Reliefograph you can emboss 
from 150 to 200 four-line ad- 
dressing plates an hour—at a 
cost, including plates and the 


POLLARD-ALLING MFG. 


hire of an $18 a week operator 
of not over $7 per thousand. 
(The aluminum plates, light in 
weight, cost only $4.20 per 1,000, 
are easy to store and have a scrap 
value of about 60c per 1,000.) 


With a Pollard-Alling Automatic 
Envelope Addresser you can address 
from 12, to names per hour 
—at a cost including operator's hire 
of about 10 cents per thousand. 


With a Pollard-Alling System you 
can address lists of practically any 
size on newspapers, magazines, direct 
mail matter, mailer strips, office 
proofs, wrappers, envelopes, state- 
ments, etc., faster and cheaper than 
under any other method. 


If you want the proof for your own 
— fill out and mail the coupon 
today. 


Addressing, Mailing & Listing Machines 


226 WEST 19TH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


the following description of our requirements: 
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l 
Gentlemen: Please send us full details of Pollard-Alling Equipment based on | 
| 
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mailings........ Average number of pieces addressed at one time.......... 
Average corrections and additions to be made on lists daily or weekly....... " 
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When Is a Trade-Mark “In- 
tentionally Abandoned”? 





Patent Office Decides That “National” Has Been Abandoned as a 
Trade-Mark by the U. S. Light & Heat Corporation 





(Special Washington Correspondence) 

Ts competitivé danger of al- 

lowing a trade-mark to fall 
into disuse is clearly illustrated by 
the Patent Office decision, handed 
down last week, in the case of 
opposition of the United States 
Light & Heat Corporation vs. the 
National Lead Battery Company. 

The decision states that the Na- 
tional Lead Battery Company 
sought to register the word “Na- 
tional,” the letters of which are 
somewhat distinctively formed, 
used on batteries, and that the op- 
poser, The U. S. Light & Heat 
Corporation, alleged damage based 
upon a claim of prior use of the 
same word for storage batteries 
by its predecessor, the National 
Battery Company. Use was also 
alleged to have continued to the 
present time. And the opposer 
claimed damage upon the allegation 
that the notation constitutes a ma- 
terial part of the corporate name 
of its predecessor. 

In rendering the decision, the 
First Assistant Commissioner, Wil- 
liam A. Kinnan, commented on 
the fact that satisfactory evidence 
had established that the National 
Battery Company, the predecessor 
of the Light & Heat Corporation, 
adopted and used the notation upon 
storage batteries as early as 1908. 
The earliest date alleged on be- 
half of the applicant, he stated, was 
in 1919, the use being continued 
to the present time, and added, 
“There is no substantial dispute 
as to these facts.” 

From the testimony presented on 
behalf of the Light & Heat com- 
pany, the First Assistant Commis- 
sioner found that about January, 
1909, the United States Light & 
Heating Company of Maine was 
organized, and that it acquired the 
business and assets of three exist- 
ing companies, including the Na- 
tional Battery Company, of New 
York. This parent company con- 
tinued in business until about June, 


1914, also according to the testi- 
mony, when its business and trade- 
mark rights were taken over by 
the United States Light & Heat 
Corporation, the opposer in the 
present proceeding. 

While the National Battery Com- 
pany was in existence, the deci- 
sion further explains, it manufac- 
tured and sold batteries under the 
trade-mark “National.” The United 
States Light & Heating Company 
of Maine, which had acquired the 
assets and business of the three 
companies, continued to use this 
mark on batteries until about the 
year 1914. The decision then men- 
tions the deciding factor of the 
case as follows: 

“The marks being substantially 
identical, the goods being specifi- 
cally the same, and there being no 
question as to the prior adoption 
and use by the opposer of the 
mark, the decision in this case 
hinges upon whether the opposer 
continued the use of the mark 
after 1914, when the present op- 
poser corporation was formed or 
abandoned, it thereby entitling the 
applicant to legally adopt and use 
it during and continuously since 
the year 1919,” 

In deciding these questions, the 
decision states that it is in evi- 
dence that the opposer continued 
to furnish necessary repair parts 
for the batteries which had pre- 
viously been sold by its prede- 
cessors under the trade-mark “Na- 
tional,” so long as orders for such 
repairs wete received. It was 
shown that the moulds and dies 
for making and marking batteries 
of the type were retained in the 
possession of the corporation, and 
the First Assistant Commissioner 
found some evidence to indicate 
that inquiries regarding “National” 
batteries were received by the op- 
poser as late as 1921, but that they 
did not appear to have been an- 
swered in a way to indicate that 


_the corporation was still making 
166 
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CHI CAGOAN 


The quick sure low-cost way to reach the 
rich Chicago quality market is through the 
smart Chicagoan. It goes to the thousands 
of well-to-do families—the “over-$10,000” 
earners, the keen up-and-coming people in 
homes of highest standard. A buying group 

of enormous spending power that you s 

not miss. Let The Chicagoan carry your 
message to this fine exclusive market. The 
cost is surprisingly low. 
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Consulting Services Available 


To Manufacturers 


In Sales Control: 


Executive reports 
Control records 
Expenses and costs 
Sales. training 
Sales manuals 
Salesmen’s reports 
Routing salesmen 
Sales conventions 


Among the manifold phases of sales engineering and 
counsel which we are rendering to manufacturers in 
varied lines are the following consulting services: 


In Sales Planning: 


Budget preparation 
Price determination 
Fixing discounts 
Territory layouts 
Compensation plans 
Bonus systems 
Setting quotas 

Sales development 
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In Sales Analysis: 


Market research Field surveys 


Product analysis 


Because we are a well-rounded organization of spe- 
cialists covering every branch of sales work, experi- 
enced in the successful and rapid solution of sales 
problems, we are able to offer these consulting 
services either to large or to small manufacturers at 
a cost well within their reach and commensurate 
with the results obtained. 


We invite inquiries as to further detail of these ser- 
vices and their application to specific manufactur- 
ers’ problems. 


Marquis Regan inc. 


270 Madison Avenue fi. Y. 


eable address “Markregan N.Y.” 


Sales Engineers and Counsellors 
to leading manufacturers in America and Europe 
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and marking such batteries under 
the trade-mark. “A most careful 
review of the testimony of the op- 
poser corporation,” the decision 
states, “fails to show that any new 
batteries have been made and sold 
under the trade-mark ‘National’ 
ince 1914, when, as the testimony 
abundantly establishes, the new 
mark of the opposer, ‘USL,’ was 
adopted in place of the old mark.” 

The testimony of several wit- 
nesses is then quoted to the effect 
that the labeling of all battery 
products with the word “National” 
y the opposer was continued to 
the beginning of the war, after 
which it was decided to adopt the 
letters “USL” as a future trade- 
mark, that some parts and per- 
haps some new batteries are still 
shipped with the word “National” 
on them, and that inquiries or 
rders for “National Batteries” 
were received as late as 1921; but 
there was no testimony to indicate 
that they were shipped under the 


“National” trade-mark. Still an- 
other witness testified as to stocks 
of goods under the “National” 


mark that were on hand when the 
change was made, and that were 
undoubtedly used for some time 
until they were exhausted; but in 
response to a question as to 
whether all batteries put out since 
the trade-mark was changed had 
borne the new trade-mark, he an- 
swered, “To my knowledge, yes.” 

From the foregoing, the decision 
holds that it was satisfactorily es- 
tablished that the United States 
Light & Heat Corporation changed 
its trade-mark in 1914, or about 
that time, and continued the use 
of the trade-mark “National” only 
to the extent of furnishing parts 
for batteries of the type previously 
sold by its predecessors. Further- 
more, the decision states that, while 
supplying such parts in response to 
orders, the opposer did not send 
the parts out under the trade-mark 
“National,” except as to stock on 
hand which already bore the trade- 
mark, The decision also takes 
judicial notice of the fact that bat- 
teries are not very long-lived and 
may be used for a few years at 
most, from which it presumes that 
orders for new parts would prac- 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
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at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 
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Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 


PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL, 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, "PUNCH" 
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Good Copy 


After the first 
sale of a good 
article there 
comes a gap— 


Good copy 
bridges this gap, 
and brings your 
customer back 
again and again 
and again. 


And then—more 
good copy—to 
convince every- 
one of good faith. 


For good faith is 
the most profit- 
able product 
your house can 
handle. 


HAWLEY 


ADVERTISING 


COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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tically have ceased by the time the 
National Lead Battery Company, 
the applicant for registration, en- 
tered the field. 

“Inquiries from former users of 
the ‘National Battery’,” the deci- 
sion continues, “would continue to 
come in for some time thereafter, 
but the evidence presented on be- 
half of the opposer fully warrants 
the conclusion that its use of the 
mark on goods produced by it had 
been intentionally discontinued be- 
fore the year 1919, and the mark 
had been intentionally abandoned.” 

In regard to the matter of the 
corporate name, the decision notes 
that the word “National” is an 
exceedingly common one in con- 
nection with the names of com- 
panies and corporations, and that 
the corporation involved in the in- 
stant case had been dissolved. It 
then affirmed the decision of the 
examiner of trade-mark interfer- 
ences which dismissed the opposi- 
tion and adjudged the applicant, 
National Lead Battery Company, 
entitled to the registration of the 
trade-mark “National” for bat- 
teries. 





Frances Leydon with Green- 
leaf Agency 


Miss Frances Leydon, has joined the 
staff of The Greenleaf Company, Bos- 
ton advertising agency. She has been 
with John Wanamaker, New York, and 
at one time was with the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Mass. 


Heads New York Commercial 
Photographers 


At its annual convention for the 
election of officers held recently. The 
Commercial Photographers of New 
York, Inc., elected Charles Kanarian, 
of Lucas-Kanarian, Inc., as president. 


Now O. W. McKennee 


Corporation 
McKennee & Taylor, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, has reverted to its 
former name of the O. W. McKennee 
Corporation. There is no change in 
personnel. 








Albany Packing Company 
Appoints Utica Agency 


The Albany Packing Company, Al- 
bany, N. Y., has appointed Moser & 
Cotins, Utica, N. Y., advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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The Newark Ledger 
Expands Plant 


LITTLE more than a year ago when the 

Newark Ledger moved into its own new home 
with a complete new plant, the third such installa- 
tion in a period of ten years, the publisher boasted 
he was “set” for five years. 


In the face of that cock-sure prophecy the last three 
months has seen the Ledger increase its floor space 
by thirty percent, add three linotype machines, 
lengthen its columns to nineteen inches, discard 
19 fonts of body type just a year old and sub- 
stitute a complete new dress in Ionic, additional steel 
equipment for the composing room, a second pony 
autoplate, escalators, etc., etc., but best (or worst) of 
all is now compelled to add two press units. 


The Newark Ledger is an Associated Press 6-column 


magazine form newspaper, not a Jazz-Comic sup- 
plement “TO,” but a complete substitute “FOR” 
the old voluminous, numerous sectioned, standard 
size newspaper. 

Two Editorial pages, 2 to 4 Financial pages, 2 School 
pages, 6 Women’s pages and 4 Sport pages. 

Let the fact register that the Newark Ledger is 
STANDARD-PLUS in everything except size and 
form, being half way between the picture tabloid and 
the standard size paper. 


The Newark Ledger 


L. T. RUSSELL, Publisher 
Newark New Jersey 


P. S& Please do net confuse us with the picture tabloids in size, content or news treatment. 
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Circulation Density as Basis 
for Trading Areas 


Audit Bureau Plans Survey of Newspaper Figures to Establish Uniform 
Measuring Unit 


HE Audit Bureau of Circula- 

tions, through a special com- 
mittee, is working on a_ plan 
whereby the extent of newspaper 
trading areas may be determined 
and indicated by density of cir- 
culation. 

The committee having the matter 
in hand is composed of S. E. Cony- 
beare, advertising manager of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, chair- 
man; David B. Plum, of the Troy, 
N. Y., Record; James C. Dayton, 
former publisher of the New York 
Evening Journal; Verne Burnett, 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and Frank J. Hermes, of The 
Blackman Company, New York. 

These men, members of the Au- 
dit Bureau’s board of directors, 
were named for the work largely 
as the result of a discussion started 
by the Association of National 
Advertisers. The association, at 
its semi-annual convention at De- 
troit last summer, displayed great 
interest in trading areas, declaring 
the present plan followed by lead- 
ing newspapers could be improved 
upon greatly. O. C. Harn, man- 
aging director of the Bureau, made 
a speech before the convention 
urging A.N.A. members to show a 
greater interest in the Audit 
Bureau inasmuch as it is _pri- 
marily for their benefit that pub- 
lishers keep it going. Certain 
members cordially indorsed Mr. 
Harn’s plea and promised support. 

In the midst of the discussion 
of Mr. Harn’s speech somebody got 
the happy inspiration that the 
Audit Bureau was, or could be 
made, the medium through which 
the trading area question might be 
worked down to a more nearly 
scientifically correct solution. Hence 
the appointment of the committee 
and the present investigation in 
which all advertisers and news- 
paper publishers are vitally inter- 
ested. 

From the make-up of the com- 
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mittee (two advertisers, two pub 
lishers and one advertising agent) 
it will be seen that the leading 
elements are represented, and that 
whatever solution is worked out 
will consider carefully the inter- 
ests of all concerned. 

As yet, the matter has not pro- 
gressed much beyond the talk stage 
and has not even been discussed 
officially by the Bureau’s board of 
directors. 

“The whole matter is in the cru- 
cible, so to speak,” Mr. Harn in- 
forms Printers’ Ink. “The com- 
mittee is merely trying to find out 
some facts which will give the 
board of directors something defi- 
nite to discuss, with the probable 
object of being able to submit a 
plan to the members of the Bureau 
at their annual meeting at Chicago 
next October.” 

From Mr. Harn’s statement of 
the committee’s activities, the ap- 
parent object seems to be to find © 
a means of determining the extent 
of trading areas by circulation 
rather than by the so-called “flow 
of trade” idea. In other words, 
it is thought that there should be 
some definite sphere wherein a 
newspaper’s influence as a selling 
medium for a general advertiser 
shall be recognized as extending. 
It sometimes is the case now that 
the influence of a city as a trad- 
ing center is the element that de- 
termines the newspaper’s claims as 
to how far its trading areas reach. 

For example, a manufacturer 
may advertise in Chicago news- 
papers primarily to reach the 
Chicago market. But how far 
outside of Chicago is this adver 
tising benefit going to extend? At 
what point will he have to supple- 
ment it by other advertising in the 
smaller newspapers of that general 
vicinity? Will it extend as far as 
Waukegan, Rockford or Sterling? 

The committee believes that there 
should be some definite point, de- 
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ROSWELL C. MOWER 


Men and a Medium 
That Produce Results 


Teri who attach due importance to Direct Ad- 


JOSEPH C. GRIES 





vertising as a selling medium will be interested in 

the Direct Mail Re-sale Service which the Manz 
Corporation has brought to a high state of productiveness. 
Through the promotion of Joseph C. Gries to Vice President 
in Charge of Sales, and the addition of Roswell C. Mower 
as Vice President and Sales Manager, we are now able to 
offer the personal counsel and service of two merchandising 
experts who have achieved outstanding success in the 
execution of successful Direct Advertising campaigns. 


In harmonic balance with the ability of these two seasoned 
mechandisers is a creative department equipped, through 
personnel and experience, to inject selling punch into 
Direct Advertising campaigns. 
And under the same roof, the largest printing and engrav- 
ing plant of its kind in existence manufactures in entirety 
. mailing pieces . . . window displays . . . street car 
cards . . . and other forms of printed matter which go to 
complete the selling hook-up. 


Any Size Job is a Manz Size Job 


MANZ CORPORATION 


4001-4053 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE: CHICAGO 
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* ment, it is time for intensive sales and advertising activity to win the trade 


because 





92% of farms are operated by owners 

75% of farmers keep dairy cows 

78% of farmers keep poultry 

1034 millions of dollars was the value of the 1927 apple 
cro 

39 ~=— millions of dollars was the value of the 1927 potato 
crop 


Garden truck, maple products, tobacco, cord wood, roadside 
stands, tourists—all add to the income and purchasing power 
of New England farmers. 


The Garden Annual Stimulates 
Buying Activity 
To New England farm families, the GARDEN ANNUAL means that it 


is time to become active—time to plan spring work and make needed spring 
purchases. 


To manufacturers and distributors of farm supplies and home equip- 


of these industrious farm people. 


You will find rural New England a responsive 
market during these coming spring months. 


. ca * S © is FO on 
ENCTAN EY eSanY STEAT 


Warren A. Paiest, Advertising Director 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, or Mass. 
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termined by the ratio of popula- 
tion to circulation, which should 
automatically give the answer to 
these questions. 

What shall this figure be? 

A newspaper may have as much 
as 95 per cent coverage in its city 
of publication. A little farther 
out in the surrounding suburban 
territory it may have 50 per cent, 
the figures of course then being 
worked down as the radius in- 
creases. As this circulation den- 
sity thus gets lighter, the other 
newspapers in the surrounding 
towns and districts come into the 
picture. The advertiser, approach- 
ing his task in a dispassionate 
manner, and being actuated wholly 
by a desire to make his dollar reach 
the maximum number of customers 
and prospects, is interested funda- 
mentally in volume. It is not of 
such vital concern to him where 
people buy his goods. This is why 
he wants to allocate his advertis- 
ing where it will influence the 
greatest possible number of people 
in one trading area; it is why he 
wants to know where to stop with 
one medium and go ahead with 
another. 

The Bureau’s committee is think- 
ing of conducting a survey by 
means of which this important 
question shall be determined. It 
wants to get an average minimum 
percentage of circulation density 
which shall mark the outside boun- 
dary line of a newspaper’s trading 
area. By considering newspaper 
circulations in all parts of the 
country—taking geographical con- 
ditions into account by carefully 
computing the percentage of sub- 
scription to population, as distance 
from town of population grows 
and noting where the predominance 
of other newspapers in those dis- 
tricts begins—the committee hopes 
to be able to arrive at an average 
figure which can be accepted as 
the boundary line of all newspaper 
trading areas. 

“If it can be determined what is 
the normal limit of a trading area 
as marked by density of circula- 
tion and an average percentage be 
thus settled upon,” Mr. Harn says, 
“the problem of the advertiser 
would be much simplified. The 
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Bureau in its audit of a newspaper’s 
circulation could indicate where the 
limit begins. Then the advertiser 
would know that inside of this 
radius he could find the news- 
paper’s trading area. The matter 
is of huge importance to adver- 
tisers and publishers alike. We 
shall try to recommend something 
that can be expressed in definite 
figures and from which guess- 
work shall be eliminated.” 





Death of Joseph Kaufman 


Joseph Kaufman, president of the 
American Safety Razor Corporation, 
New York, manufacturer of Everready 
and Gem safety razors, died at that 
city, February 3. Mr. Kaufman was a 
brother of Carl Kaufman, president of 
the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York, as well as of Harry Kauf- 
man, on the staff of the New York 
American, and of Herbert Kaufman, an 
author. 

Mr. Kaufman, who at the time of his 
death was forty-six years old, served 
with the United States Intel‘igence Ser- 
vice during the war. 





Jesse Matteson Elected to 
University Foundation 


Jesse Matteson of the Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, has been elected to 
the board of governors of the North- 
western University Foundation. This 
organization consists of alumni who 
have banded together to promote the 
general welfare of that university. 





H. D. Howell Advanced by 
Metropolitan Life 


Humphrey D. Howell has been made 
supervisor of sales promotion for the 
group division of the Metropolitan Life 
nsurance Company, New York. He 
was recently supervisor of sales corre- 
spondence for the group division. 





Waltham Watch Account to 
Wolcott & Holcomb 


The Waltham Watch Company, Wal- 
tham, Mass., Waltham watches and c!ocks, 
has appointed Wolcott & Holcomb, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 





Atlanta Agency Appoints 
H. E. Snyder 
Harold E. Snyder has joined the staff 
of Gottschaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta 
advertising agency, as art director. He 


formerly conducted his own studios at 
Philadelphia and New York. 
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HE advertiser with $50,000 to invest in his adver- 





tising campaign must see to it that his program is 





absolutely balanced. Every phase of it must be 





geared for performance without waste, experiment or 





floundering. The account’s natural limitations must be sup- 





plemented by stimulations. Plan, idea, copy, media, and all 





co-operative elements must be unfailingly powerful and 





right. The brains that originate and the experience that 





directs a $50,000 appropriation must be combined with an 





abiding faith and enthusiasm that glorify the job. @ The 





fact is that in some organizations, accounts of this type too 


often fail to attract or command the active attention of the 











best minds in the steps that are most important. But there 





THE #50,.000 are a sufficient num- 
ADVERTISING BRS; well-ground- 








OF.) Ov. aCe 


ed, result-producing 





agencies who inject the spark that transforms the mediocre 





to the extraordinary—and give the advertiser with a 





moderate appropriation the utmost for his investment. 





ALFRED :J « SILBERSTEIN nc. 
ADVERTISING 
310 FIFTH AVENUE +» NEW YORK 
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oe 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Thanks 


For 1,171,940 lines—the largest 
volume of advertising ever car- 
ried by The Atlanta Journal in 


any January. 


The GAINS over January, 1927, 


were 


31,332 lines National 
115,682 lines Total 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





Offices for May 


In An Advertising 
Building 


Park - Lexington Bldg. 
247 Park Ave. 


An office suite of 6 rooms 
with 3 outside frontages, 
ready for immediate or 
May occupancy. Beautifully 
partitioned in hardwood. 


Rental with partitions no 
more than for undivided 
offices. 


Inquire of Mr. Godfrey, 
Superintendent, or 


Spear & Co., Inc. 
Ashland 4200, 225 Fifth Ave. 








* direct its advertising account. 





To Publish Data on 
Warehousing 


Statistics are being collected on the 
operations of merchandise warehousing 
on a national scale by the Department 
of Commerce. The Bureau of the 
Census has just sent out to public 
warehouses of merchandise the blanks 
for obtaining information on the occu- 
pied space and movement of goods 
through those warehouses. 

This information is being gathered at 
the request of the warehouse industry 
and with the co-operation of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Association and 
local associations. Over 500 warehouses 
have already agreed to report their 
data each month, beginning with the 
figures for the end of January. 

As soon as the reports are received 
and tabulated each month, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will issue a state- 
ment summarizing the information. 
Through these summaries the ware- 
house industry and business men will 
be able to see what proportion of occu- 
piable space is actually rented. with 
comparisons from month to month, and 
will know the value of S passing 
into and out of the merchandise ware- 
houses. 

The data will also be given by 
States and by larger cities, if complete 
co-operation is secured in these locali- 
ties, so that local, as well as national 
conditions, can be ascertained. 








Death of John F. Reardon 


John F. Reardon, who conducted an 
advertising agency under his own nam: 
at Denver, Colo., died last week at San 
Diego, Calif., where he had gone to 
recuperate from an illness. He had been 
engaged in advertising work for close to 
forty years and, during this time, was 
prominent in Western advertising activi- 
ties. 

Mr. Reardon was one of the early 

residents of the Denver Advertising 
lub and last year, was chairman of the 
hotel committee for the advertising con- 
vention. 





Buys Stephen Richard 
Company, Inc. 


The Parker Wire Goods Company, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of gen- 
eral and special wire hardware. has pur- 
chased the Stephen Richard Company, 
Inc., Southbridge, Mass., manufacturer 
of cutlery. The Stephen Richard plant 
will be continued at Southbridge, but 
headquarters for sales and shipments 
will be at the Parker Wire Goods plant 
at Worcester. M 





Sonora Account to Pedlar & 
Ryan 


The Sonora Phonogra Com: 
Inc., New York, Sonora ‘phenorrapha an 
radios, has appointed Pedlar & Ryan, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
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The Spirit of Service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


service. Within a little 








at Denmark Lake, New 
Jersey. The explosion demol- 
ished the $80,000,000 plant, 
rocked the countryside, left 
thousands homeless and many 
dead. While the community 
fled in terror, fresh explosions 
hurled fragments of shell and 
debris far and wide. 

High upon the roster of those 
who responded to the call of 
duty were the telephone 
workers. Operators in the dan- 
ger zone stayed at their posts. 
Those who had left for the day 
and others on vacation, on 
their own initiative, hurried 
back to help handle the unprec- 
edented volume of calls. 
Linemen and repairmen braved 
exploding shells to restore the 








over an hour emergency 
telephone service was es- 
tablished, invaluable in caring 
for the victims and in mobiliz- 
ing forces to fight the fire 
which followed. In spite of 
repeated warnings of danger 
still threatening, no telephone 
worker left the affected area. 
Through each of the day’s 
twenty-four hours, the spirit 
of service is the heritage of the 
thousands of men and women 
who have made American tele- 
phone service synonymous with 
dependability. In every emer- 
gency, it is this spirit that 
causes Bell System employees 
to set aside all thought of per- 
sonal comfort and safety and, 
voluntarily, risk their lives to 
“Get the message through.” 
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HE American City Magazine Corporation of New 
York announces its purchase of the University 
Purchasing Guide, heretofore published by William A. 
James, Inc., of New Haven, Conn. This annual buyers’ 
guide for those active in the purchase of educational equip- 
ment will be published in future under the name of THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY. Its scope 
will be greatly enlarged, and valuable illustrated text matter 
will be introduced, in order to make available for all edu- 
cational institutions a yearbook covering the construction, 
equipment, and maintenance of school and college buildings. 
It is the purpose of the publishers to make this annual 
similar in value and importance to THE AMERICAN 
CITY’s well-known yearbook, THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, 
a 700-page volume in general use by leading purchasing 
officials in the municipal and county field. 

Further particulars may be secured by those interested, by 
addressing : 


American City Magazine Corporation 
443 FOURTH AVENUE TRIBUNE TOWER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Publishers of 


THE AMERICAN CITY MAGAZINE—THE MUNICIPAL 
INDEX—THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
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Censorship of Direct Radio 
Advertising Argued 


The provision authorizing the Radio 
Commission to prohibit direct adver- 
tising through chain hook-ups, a fea- 
ture of the White Bill, was discussed 
recently by the House Merchant Marine 
Committee, Washington, D. C. Repre- 
sentative Wallace H. White, Jr., of 
Maine, chairman of the committee and 
co-author of the Radio act of 1927, ex- 
pressed the belief that the Radio Com- 
mission had authority to deal with direct 
advertising through the use of the 
radio. He said he regarded the present 
procedure as a nuisance, and thus came 
under the provision which empowered 
the Commission to grant licenses only 
to those stations furnishing programs 
tending to serve “public interest, con- 
venience and necessity.” 

Orestes N. Caldwell, New York, a 
member of the Commission, disagreed 
and argued that the Commission had no 
power of censorship under the law and 
testified that, in his opinion, direct ad- 
vertising in many instances provided 
a distinct service to the listener. He 
thought, he continued, that it would be 
unwise to try to censor the radio by 
law. 


New Company Acquires 
“American Florist ” 


The Associated Floral Publishing 
Company has been organized in Chi- 
cago and has taken over The American 
Florist, Chicago. Officers of the new 
corporation are: O. M. Brodfuhrer, pres- 
ident; S. M. Goldman, secretary; B. E. 
Callahan, treasurer. 

Mr. Brodfuhrer, who was a member 
of the Chicago Tribune executive or- 
ganization for ten years, will be general 
manager of the publication. Harry N. 
Kerr, formerly Western advertising 
manager of Architecture, New York, 
has been appointed advertising manager, 
and O. V. Rennick, who also had been 
with the Tribune, has joined the ad- 
vertising force of The American Florist. 





Jiffy Products Plan Campaign 
for New Product 


The Jiffy Products Corporation, Buf 
falo, N. Y., will conduct an advertising 
campaign on a new boltless, non-corro- 
sive storage battery terminal. Auto- 
motive business papers and direct mail 
will be used. The J. Jay Fuller Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city 
has been appointed to direct the cam- 
paign. 


Carl W. Art Agency 
Appointments 


Loring F. Overman, of the Carl W. 
Art Advertising Agency, Spokane, 
Wash., has been appointed vice-pres- 
ident of that agency. 

Victor J. Nichols has been placed in 
charge of the University District office 
which the Carl W. Art agency has 
opened at Seattle, Wash. 
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WANTED 





a 


young 
man 


—but not too young— with 
advertising or merchandis- 
ing experience in the textile 
(or related) field —a man 
who makes and keeps 
friends — who knows how to 
study and solve business 
problems — for a difficult, 
interesting and unlimited 
selling job with the Dry 
s Economist. 


Apply by detailed letter — in 
strict confidenceif you fit the 
need an interview with a prin- 
cipal will follow, 





























Another Copy Writer 
Wanted Quick 


Ground floor opportunity 
for fast, capable man with 
rapidly growing Chicago 
advertising agency. 
Here's a splendid chance for a 
man who has better than just 
fair ability. Must be well trained, 
and know the mechanics for 
newspaper and magazine ads. 
Prefer man who knows mail or- 
der setups and one fast in pro- 
duction of follow-ups. 


State fully previous experience. 
Give age and personal details, 
also salary required. All applica- 
tions held in strict confidence. 
All members of this organization 
know of this advertisement. 


Address ‘“‘C,’”’ Box 233, Printers’ Ink 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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the National 
Board of the Toung 
Womens Christian 
Association Organization. 


Clara Janouch, Ado. Mgr. 
600 Lexington Ave. New York City 





budget 













monthly by 


Address 


The aor magazine of the 
Y. W.C. A. which reaches 
executives who have 
the spending of 
$23,000,000 of 
the annual 




















A Seasoned 
Advertising 


Salesman 


A substantial, suc- 
cessful business publi- 
cation is looking for an 
able advertising sales- 
man to cover an im- 
portant Eastern terri- 
tory. Write fully of 
yourself, your experi- 
ence and your accom- 
plishments. The men 
in our organization 
know of this advertise- 
ment. Address “U,” 
Box 88, Printers’ Ink. 




















When the 
Sales Force Checks in 
for the Convention 





(Continued from page 6) 

fore the conference sessions opened 
and staying long after closing 
time. Besides the usual “trip 
through the factory” we encour- 
aged the salesmen to talk with the 
men who actually make, pack and 
ship our goods. We also made a 
special effort to have everyone in 
the home-office organization, from 
girls at the switchboard up, see the 
need of selling the salesmen on the 
company by courteous treatment 
and a readiness to give needed in- 
formation. 

The year 1927 may well go down 
in history as a difficult business 
period from the sales viewpoint. 
After a splendid gain during 1926 
we found it all but impossible to 
keep driving ahead at the same 
pace. At the same time the scope 
of our advertising and sales-pro- 
motion plans for 1928, the mer- 
chandise we have to sell and the 
selling methods we use all led us 
to look to 1928 with confidence 
and reasonable expectations. What 
should we ask the sales force to 
deliver in sales? The conference 
was the occasion for deciding this 
matter. On the morning of the 
final day, when we awarded bo- 
nuses for 1927, we announced the 
quota figures for 1928. As the 
session closed, I told the force: 
“The quotas as indicated on this 
chart are subject to arbitration. 
If a salesman can present legiti- 
mate arguments or reasons why 
his quota should be higher ‘or 
lower, we shall be glad to consider 
his reasons fairly.” With that our 
oldest salesman was elected chair- 
man of the sales force’s own meet- 
ing for that. afternoon and es- 
corted with fitting recognition to 
the chair. 

That afternoon the salesmen 
talked over the events of the pre- 
ceding days. None of us at 
headquarters was present at their 
meeting. It was in fact as well 
as name exclusively their affair. 
However, at its end their chairman 
presented me with a _ resolution 
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co | D. M. NoyEs 

. regretfully announces that, 
effective immediately, he 
: has withdrawn as Advertising 


Manager of The Household 
Magazine. 


e 


FEBRUARY I, 1928 
1435 JARvis AVENUE 
CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 
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Cramer-Tobias Co. 


Creators and Producers of 
Direct Mail for the country’s 
leading stores have an opening 
for a 


Representative for 
Chicago and the 
Middle West 


We will only consider a man who has 
sold some manner of publicity (prefer- 
ably direct-mail) to department and 
other retail stores and who can show a 
successful record. He must live in or 
near Chicago. 


Our booklets and folders, both indi- 
vidual and syndicated, are used by de- 
partment stores, specialty and furni- 
ture shops, furriers, etc. A member of 
our firm has been covering this partic- 
ular territory and thus we have estab- 
lished contacts and _ recognition. A 
good following is assured the man who 
takes over this territory. 


Please give us complete details of ex 
perience, past and present connections, 
territory covered and personal qualifi- 
cations. 


Immediate interviews will be arranged. 
Replies confidental. 
CRAMER-TOBIAS CO. 
242 West 55th Street 
New York City 

















“HE’S A PRODUCER!” 


employers say 
manufacturers, 
Sixteen years 


That’s what his former 
and they’re well-known 
publisher and agency. 
in advertising and selling—he’s 37—has 
taught him just what sells merchandise, 
service and space, both by the spoken 
word. From the time he 
stenographer, then to 
copy writer, advertising and 
salesmanager, he has had to produce on 


and written 
graduated from 
salesman, 
tough assignments. Extensive traveling 
has added a veneer of friendships, mar- 
keting knowledge and valuable contacts; 
and he is willing to add other coats as 
there are no ties to interfere with his 
traveling anywhere. Ditecting sales or 
creating the printed message, he prefers 
to get out on the firing line. Experience 
has proved to him the fallacy of the desk 
general. <A quarter-page won’t do jus- 
tice to his commercial story of results. 
He'll tell or write the whole story to 
any reputable concern. Write him. 


“N,” Box 83, Printers’ Ink 
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which told us: “That the quota 
fixed by the management for all 
territories is entirely fair and equi- 
table that each and every 
salesman present at this meeting 
will do his utmost to reach the 
quota assigned to his particular 
territory, so as to earn his bonus, 
and that the plans and policies for 
1928 as outlined at the conference 
are thoroughly understood and ap- 
proved and every salesman pledges 
himself to carry out those plans 
and policies to the best of his 
ability.” 

Aims and objectives! Where 
shall one stop in trying to enu- 
merate them? What with selling 
the company to the salesmen, sell- 
ing the merchandise to them more 
thoroughly, selling them on push- 
ing the whole line and especially 
the profitable items, and opening 
up new accounts, the list seemed 
hopeless of accomplishment in a 
three-day period. How can a 
manufacturer avoid wasted time 
and keep his sales conference mov- 
ing along? One method of mak- 
ing every minute count is not to 
wait until the men are assembled 
before telling them about new 
prices, deals and products. Give 
part of this information to the 
whole force and tell a few key 
men the whole story at least a 
month in advance. Then they will 
have a fair chance to think over 
the changes and perhaps to test 
out some of the new ideas. When 
they check in for the conference 
they are equipped to talk intelli- 
gently. 

Getting every speaker to submit 
an advance outline or copy of his 





talk is another way of ridding the 
conference of wasted, boresome 
hours. The chairman who will 
take this precaution will be able to 
weed out the sections where there 
is needless repetition of ideas. In 
addition he will be able to manage 
the conference so that every talk 
squares with the sales policies for 
the coming year. 


HOW THE MEN WERE ENTERTAINED 

What about entertainment? That 
detail, while deserving a fair 
amount of attention, is naturally 
an ancillary factor. We held a 





get-acquainted dance on the first 
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ROGERS & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


Is an independent organization, incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York, and devoted to the develop- 
ment and production of direct adver- 
tising and better printing .... with 
complete facilities for planning, pro- 
ducing and circulating advertising lit- 
erature .... and with an established 
record for reducing cost of distribution 
and increasing sales for clients 
in many fields. 
Sales and advertising executives will profit by 
sending for a representative or visiting our 
offices and acquainting themselves with our 


methods of procedure and accomplishments 
which are the result of many years’ experience. 


PPPS SSe Se reereeeSeeeeeeree 
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To The Agencies Of America 





I Offer The Man Who 
Helped Build My 
Business 


Eight years ago he came with 
me. He had the advertising 
brains—or intuition, or skill, or 
artistry, or what you will—neces- 
sary to better sell my idea to 
America. 


For eight years he has done that. 
My business became the largest 
of its kind—both in volume and 
in net profits. It is a business 
absolutely dependent upon adver- 
tising. 

One idea of his, one piece of 
copy, doubled our business in one 
year. Each year his advertising 
plans brought us increases. 


This man has genius. Publish- 
ers, advertisers, agency men and 
others have said that he is one 
of America’s greatest writers of 
mail-order copy. I have known 
that for eight years. On general 
publicity he has sound and unique 
ideas—and the knack of putting 
his ideas over. 


Before I got him he had achieved 
an unusual reputation for doing 
things, both in advertising and 
writing. He had the distinction 
of being the youngest editor in 
the U. S.—and of a leading busi- 
ness magazine at that. When 
most copy writers are cubs he 
Heo a copy chief in the agency 
eld. 


I have never met a man so un- 
erring in selecting the one angle 








or slant of a story that would 
hit hardest in the public mind 
Or one who could then write it as 
he can. Or one more sound in 
marketing fundamentals. For five 


. years, in addition to his other 


work as director of our publicity 
and advertising, he had edited 
(and mostly written) a magazine 
on salesmanship and selling prob- 
lems that has been consistently 
the most widely quoted in 
America. He has addressed sales 
conventions, upon urgent invitation. 


Loyalty plus has been his gravest 
fault. Except for this he would 
long ago have accepted some one 
of his many invitations to join 
agency staffs. And an agency is 
where he belongs—is where he 
will do his biggest things. 


To my certain knowledge he has 
written scores of advertisements 
and sat in on countless copy con- 
ferences, for agency friends of 
his—on a friendship basis. 


A condition has arisen in our in- 
dustry that prompts this message. 
It is the least I can do. I sin- 
cerely want to help this man and 
some first-rank agency form an 
alliance—knowing full well that 
it will be mutually profitable. He 
is 38, happily married, and will 
go where opportunity beckons. 

Address “R,” Box 87, Printers’ 


Ink, 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago, II. 
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evening our men were in Racine. 
Our advertising agency tendered 
the force a dinner the next night, 
and on the evening of the last day 
we held the company banquet. 
That was all there was time for 
and I believe it was enough. 

At the company banquet several 
salesmen staged an amusing act 
that illustrated how not to sell a 
dealer as well as how to get him 
to order his initial stock. Few 
serious discussions on our pro- 
gram were worth more than this 
spotlighting of the right and 
wrong methods. 

Looking at our conference in 
retrospect we believe it was worth 
every penny it cost. The sales- 
men went back to their territories 
ready to give an excellent account 
of themselves this year. They 
went back realizing the manage- 
ment of the company knows what 
it is doing and is on the right 
track. They went back feeling 
they had a hand in setting their 
quotas for this year. 

Some executives favor the dis- 
trict convention as opposed to the 
general type where all men on the 
force come in to company head- 
quarters or some central point. 
One of their chief reasons is that, 
following the general convention, 
sales stand still until the men have 
settled back into the regular rou- 
tine. That criticism has not 
proved valid in our case. Our 
men got into action without any 
period of waiting. They are 
showing results that force us to 
believe our conference was an in- 
vestment rather than an expense. 





Ira C. Copley Buys Three 
San Diego Dailies 


Ira C. Copley has bought the Union, 
Tribune and the Independent, three 
daily newspapers of San Diego, Calif. 
Publication of the Independent has 
been suspended. Mr. Copley is owner 
of the Springfield Jilinois State Journal, 
Aurora Beacon-News, Joliet Herald- 
News and the Elgin Courier, all of 
Illinois. 





Appoints St. Louis Agency 


The Fore Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Inc., St. Louis, Fore bat- 
tery chargers, has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the Fisher-Wilson Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city. 
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QYE of the largest w= | 


most successful Shop- 
ping News, equipped for 
purposes of own publication 
with widest array of most 
modern monotype and foun- 
dry faces seeks to get in 
touch with man whose past 
record will demonstrate that 
he is at once a first-class 
typographer, a _ successful 
salesman and sufficient of a 
copy writer and merchan- 
diser to render that service 
also to customer who hap- 
pens to need it. 


We have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for right man expe- 
rienced in both sales and 
supervision of creation of 
modern advertising compo- 
sition — newspaper, direct 
mail, etc. Field, in addition 
to including publication’s 
own stockholders (who are 
leading merchants and adver- 
tisers of city) offers prom- 
ising market. Large com- 
posing-room is manned and 
equipped for fastest gait con- 
sistent with high-grade work ; 
volume keeps costs down to 
point wherein output may be 
more attractively priced 
than ordinarily. 


Address, in all confidence, 
the undersigned, who is act- 
ing merely as a New York 
address for the real adver- 
tiser, a customer of his; 
your letter will be forwarded 
promptly. 


Herman Scott Chalfant 


342 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
































A Sales Builder 


and advertising 
manager he has put coasting 
products in the volume class 
and built new products from 
the ground up. 


His sales letters pull. 


As sales 


His 
folders and house organs 
wake the trade up. His 
copy carries through from 
attention to action. He has 
ideas but “keeps his feet on 
the ground.” 

A large sales force has hus- 
tled under his direction and 
he himself has closed orders 
with department and chain 
stores. 

Age, 29. Married. Employed. 
(in New York), but looking 
to the future. Will start at 
$125—or salary and percent- 
age. When do we meet? 


Address ‘‘Q,”’ Box 85, P. I. 


Seasoned 
Production Manager 
Available 


An assistant production manager, 
now with a large advertising or- 
ganization specializing in direct 
advertising—with 16 years’ experi- 
ence supervising production, esti- 
mating, and purchasing, etc.— 
wishes an opportunity to talk with 
an advertising or printing organi- 
zation that appreciates the value of 
“smooth flow” through production 
routine. 

He is the kind of man that such 
organizations seek but rarely find. 
He realizes the importance of inter- 
department cooperation aside from 
advertising and printing mechanics, 
and can talk intelligently with shop 
and account executive alike in their 
own language. 

He is a Gentile, married, has two 
children, and is more than able to 
earn the equitable salary he re- 
quires. 


Address “T,” Box 230, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Business Paper Editors Told to 
Use More Art 


“Art in the Business Paper’ was the 
subject of a meeting last week of the 
New York Editorial Conference, an asso- 
ciation of business-paper editors. The 
speaker was Frederick J. Suhr, art di- 
rector and member of the firm of 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler. 

“I see no reason why the ‘business’ 
paper should be made only for ‘busi- 
ness’ people,” said Mr. Suhr. “ ‘Bus- 
iness’ people’ are humans—they are our 
friends, our associates, they are you 
and I. Don’t make us feel stodgy and 
cramped by making us pick up a busi- 
ness paper that might be called. that. 

“People react instinctively to those 
things which are beautiful, or fine or 
pleasing. Shape and form today are 
 aageeny = e live in a form world. 

e are form creatures. 

“In the world of engineering and ma- 
chinery,” Mr. Suhr pointed out, “the 
manufacturer who makes an attractive 
machine has an edge on competition. 
He is a jump ahead of the crowd. He 
beats them at the barrier and at the 
post. It is proved every day. 

“We are moving into culture. There 
always has been a modern movement. 
I hope there always will be. To be 
dissatisfied with everything is a good 
sign. It is healthy. To disagree with 
the Government, with an idea, with peo- 
ple, with dogmas is to progress. And we 
can’t move fast enough.” 

_ With specific reference to publica- 
tions, Mr. Suhr said: “Take a typical 
magazine. Compare it to an issue five 
years ago, ten years ago—has it 
changed? [I'll say it’s changed. Maga- 
zines must change. Some of our more 
progressive publications have subtle 
changes in them every month. 

“You may not notice it, but it’s true. 
We change. Day by day we change 
and get new viewpoints. If you don’t, 
you’re dead—and there are a great 
many dead people walking the streets 
today. The same with magazines. If 
they don’t change as people change, as 
ideas change, they’ll die.’ 





Death of Bartholomew L. 


Barthol w L. Schneider, for more 
than fifty years with the advertising de- 
partment of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Baily 
Eagle, died last week at that city. He 
was sixty-three years old. During his 
half century association with the Eagle 
Mr. Schneider became one of the best 
known and best liked figures in that 
city. A store-house for information on 
local history, he was virtually a Brooklyn 
institution. 


Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., Ap- 
points C, M. Musgrove 


Charles M. Musgrove, for several 
years space buyer of the Baker Ad- 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
has been Sc emerg director’ of media 
of Campbell-Ewald, Ltd., of that city. 
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Death of 
William Cordes 


RO-PHY-LAC-TIC is a trade 

name with a world-wide repu- 
tation. Its renown largely has 
been due to the efforts of William 
Cordes. With his death at Flor- 
ence, Mass. last week, in his 
fifty-fourth year, there ceased to 
function a personality which had 
devoted thirty-eight years of ser- 
vice to building prestige for the 
product and the organization rep- 
resented by this trade name. 

The extent of his business ac- 
tivity is best judged by the fact 
that Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth brushes 
are credited with having distri- 
bution in 97 per cent of the retail 
drug stores and department stores 
of the country. 

Mr. Cordes made his first trip 
as a road salesman when he was 
twenty-three years old. His terri- 
tory was in the Middle West. His 
work brought him promotion and 
he was called to Florence in 1893 
to take charge of the sales branch 
of the company which at that time 
was known as the Florence Manu- 
facturing Company. In 1911 he 
was appointed manager and treas- 
urer, serving in that capacity until 
1924, when the company was re- 
organized as the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Brush Company, with Mr. Cordes 
as president and general manager. 

It was his principle that his 
company does more than sell tooth 
brushes, it sells tooth brush ser- 
vice. In each complaint from a 
consumer, he saw a chance to dem- 
onstrate that the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
guarantee is. absolute, going so far 
as to remit the postage which it 
cost to make a complaint. 

This policy, he believed, often 
uncovered real weaknesses in the 
product which, when tabulated 
and recorded, led to improvements 
that maintained the quality stand- 
ard of the product. 








Stanley McCaw Returns to 
Brinckerhoff 


Stanley McCaw, formerly with Brinck- 
erhoff, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
has again joined that organization’s 
copy and plan department. 
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Congress Periodically, Con- 
gress—and partic- 

Investigates ularly the Sen- 
Advertising .+e—becomes 
deeply interested in advertising. 


Recently we were struck with the 
apparent fact that the latest ses- 
sions have seemingly neglected this 
important arm of business. 

But now Congress is on the job 
once more. Two weeks or so ago, 
it was Senator Walsh who, in con- 
nection with the public utility in- 
vestigation, expressed considerable 
interest in the advertising done by 
the electric power and light utili- 
ties. This advertising represented 
one of the activities of the electric 
utilities into which he wanted to 
pry, and since the Senator is a 
hard man to down, his wishes in 
this respect may yet be granted. 
On top of this, comes a Senate 
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resolution, introduced January 30 
by Senator Johnson of California, 
which proposes an inquiry into cer- 
tain activities of the telephone com- 
panies. The paragraph in this res- 
olution relating to advertising 
reads: “The Committee is further 
empowered and directed to inquire 
and report whether, and to what 
extent, such corporations or any 
of the officers thereof . . . through 
the expenditures of money or 
through the control of the ave- 
nues of publicity, have made any 
and what effort to influence or 
control public opinion on account 
of municipal or public ownership of 
the means by which telephone com- 
munication is accomplished or pro- 
duced, or to influence or control 
elections.” 

Obviously, Senator Johnson, like 
Senator Walsh, has very clearly 
in mind the institutional advertis- 
ing done by the public utilities. 
They both want to know where 
the money used for this advertis- 
ing comes from, how much it 
amounts to, exactly how it is be- 
ing used, and what it has accom- 
plished. If we may venture a pre- 
dictiori, the honorable Senators are 
going to be very much surprised 
when they find how little is actu- 
ally spent by the utilities for in- 
stitutional advertising. Moreover, 
they are going to be even more 
astonished when they are told some 
of the accomplishments of this ad- 
vertising. The files of Printers’ 
INK are replete with this informa- 
tion, which will gladly be. supplied 
the Senators on request. 





In this issue of 


The Best PRINTERS’ INK 
Weapon appears the final 
Against article of the se- 
Super- ries on es 
vertising. ari- 

Advertising ous remedies for 
super-advertising are suggested 


for those sick industries which 
wish to win back their advertising 
health. 

All of these remedies, however, 
are at best only superficial if there 
is not behind them a general con- 
demnation of the whole practice 
of super-advertising. Since this 
series commenced, Printers’ INK 
has received a number of letters 
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from leaders in various fields of 
advertising and almost without ex- 
ception these letters show that the 
super-advertiser is gaining much 
condemnation. Such letters are 
encouraging in their indication of 
an aroused opinion. 

The fight against super-advertis- 
ing can’t be won overnight. The 
disease is one that is highly con- 
tagious and once it is established 
is difficult to stamp out. The rem- 
edies suggested in this week’s ar- 
ticle will effect only temporary 
cures and will apply only to iso- 
lated industries unless there is a 
wholesale crystallization of con- 
demnatory opinion and united ac- 
tion among those friends of adver- 
tising who have the vision to see 
just how dangerous is this insidious 
attack on the believability of ad- 
vertising. 

Two things can happen. The 
consuming public, satiated with the 
sickly stream of superlatives, ex- 
aggerations, pseudo-science and 
false testimonials, will lose all its 
faith in advertising or else the 
leaders of advertising will get to- 
gether and take such steps as are 
necessary to stamp out the evil. 

After all, if agencies would re- 
fuse to write super-advertising and 
publishers refuse to publish it, the 
disease would be cured imme- 
diately. It is easy enough to point 
out that, basically, super-advertis- 
ing is the problem of the national 
advertiser but it is well to re- 
member that the national adver- 
tiser hasn’t involved himself in 
the mess without encouragement 
from those who prepare his copy 
and those who print it. 

The time has passed for a compla- 
cent passing of the buck. The occa- 
sion is now ripe for concerted, defi- 
nite action on the part of all those 
connected with advertising to see 
that super-advertising is destroyed. 





Fighting the George M. _— 
ser, manager o 

Advertising uo. emene City 
Racketeer etter Business 
Bureau, announces that his organi- 
zation is going to do what it can 
to protect the forthcoming Repub- 
lican National Convention in that 
city—and incidentally Kansas City 
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advertisers—from special conven- 
tion “publications.” Mr. Husser 
was notified by Flint Grinnell, 
manager of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau, that a Chicago 
promoter had gone to Kansas City 
to “prepare” for the convention. 
This gentleman, it seems, special- 
izes in convention newspapers, pro- 
grams and similar schemes. He 
is what might be termed an ad- 
vertising racketeer. 

Apparently believing that the 
Kansas City newspapers and other 
established advertising mediums in 
that section can supply plenty of 
opportunity for presenting any legi- 
timate selling message to the visiting 
Republicans, Mr. Husser conferred 
with Conrad Mann, general 
chairman of the convention com- 
mittee. He placed the Bureau’s 
facilities at Mr. Mann’s disposal 
and suggested that any dealer or 
manufacturer approached for ad- 
vertising contracts in other than 
established publications refer the 
proposal to the Bureau for in- 
vestigation. 

Of course, if advertisers in that 
section really want to deal with 
those who peddle space in bootleg 
mediums and thus enable the pro- 
moter to make a nice little piece 
of extra money, this is their privi- 
lege. But Mr. Husser and Mr. 
Mann evidently intend that they 
shall do so with their eyes open. 
The convention management may 
not go so far as to condemn or 
proscribe any medium of this kind. 
Absence of official indorsement or 
support is, or may be, quite enough. 

The average advertiser is suffi- 
ciently wise to decide for himself 
about the desirability of such ad- 
vertising. When he goes into it 
he usually does so because he 
thinks he must—because he is 
afraid to offend some person, in- 
terest or association. But when the 
makeshift medium is not approved 
or condoned by those in authority, 
the hold-up element is lacking; 
the advertiser then can consider it 
strictly on its merits, if it has any. 
This, in fact, is the only way any 
advertising should be bought. t. When 
the “have to” element is present, 
even though it be cleverly dis- 
guised and left to the buyer’s in- 
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ference, the advertiser is not buy- 
ing anything; he is merely paying 
tribute. 

The Better Business Bureaus of 
Chicago and Kansas City are do- 
ing a real service for advertising 
in thus taking cognizance of pre- 
convention “preparations.” Their 
activities perhaps will not mean 
a great deal to the assembled Re- 
publicans who would not be in- 
fluenced to any extent by the “ad- 
vertising” anyway. Their move, 
however, will be welcomed by bus- 
iness men who prefer to buy their 
advertising on strictly a business 
basis—to buy something they want 
and need rather than as a means 
of subsidizing organizations or pro- 
moting private interests. 





A Census of The meine _ 
mittee on the Cen- 
Distribution sus, which is hold- 
ing hearings in preparation for the 
decennial census of 1930, has been 
listening, during the last few days, 
to recommendations for a nation- 
wide Federal census of distribution. 
Prominent business interests, in- 
cluding the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, are back of this 
proposed distribution census, and 
now comes Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover to lend his support. 

There is no doubt that there 
exists in this country a paucity of 
information regarding the move- 
ment of commodities from the pro- 
ducer, through distributors, to con- 
sumers. Nor can it be disputed 
that just as the business statistics 
now available relating to the pro- 
duction and stocks of commodities 
have, to quote Secretary Hoover, 
“contributed to the sustained and 
unprecedented prosperity which this 
country has and is enjoying,” so 
will elaborate statistics on distribu- 
tion help tc eliminate waste and 
add to our financial well-being. 

However, we are inclined to 
think that some of those who favor 
a census of distribution plead their 
cause from a faulty premise. Many 
of those who urge the need of a 
distribution census point as evi- 
dence of this necessity to the “pre- 
vailing high cost of distribution.” 
Even Secretary Hoover has fallen 
into this error, for in his letter 
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read before the House Committee 
on the Census, he said: “. . . Itis to 
be observed that we have made far 
less progress in reducing the costs 
of distribution than we have in 
production. ... by far our great- 
est advance in business technique 
and efficiency has been in the field 
of production. Marketing and dis- 
tribution are still carried on, for 
the most part, along the lines with 
which our fathers were familiar.” 

That there are wastes in the 
process of distribution cannot be 
disputed. But that marketing and 
distribution have not made eco- 
nomic progress in the last genera- 
tion is something with which we 
cannot agree. Our fathers were 
not acquainted with the mail-order 
house of today, with today’s great 
chain systems or immense depart- 
ment stores. Their conception of 
economical merchandising was piti- 
fully weak when ranged alongside 
the merchandising ability displayed 
by those marketing factors which 
control the major share of this 
country’s business. 

Certainly the cost of distribu- 
tion is high. But so is the cost 
of everything else. Take the two 
items of rentals and transporta- 
tion costs, which bulk large in the 
cost of distribution. Can they be 
charged to inefficient merchandis- 
ing? Do those who complain 
about the high cost of distribution 
realize that the bricklayer who gets 
$14 a day is a contributing factor 
in present-day distribution costs? 
What about the many retail and 
wholesale services—some of them 
unnecessary—but most of which 
contribute to the joys of living? 

By all means let us have a dis- 
tribution census. Since the statis- 
tics uncovered by a census of 
this kind would most assuredly add 
to advertising’s effectiveness, the 
plan ought to receive the support 
of all advertising interests. But, 
in our zeal, let us not point an 
accusing finger at our methods of 
distribution, for, if the truth were 
known, modern marketing methods 
have done heroic work in keeping 
distribution costs from rising as 
rapidly as other factors—all be- 
yond merchandising’s control— 
would have necessitated. 
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Graybar Electric Company 
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and Glycerine Producers 
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(Brownie Cameras) 


The Ansonia Clock Co. 
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Chilean Ambassador Addresses 
Magazine Club 


Those engaged in magazine and news- 
paper work in Chile are provided for 
against the adverse economic eventuali- 
ties of life by a legislative enactment. 
This provision was cited as an _ evi- 
dence of that country’s progressiveness 
in an address by Senor Carlos S. 
Davila, Chilean Ambassador to the 
United States, made last week before 
a meeting of the Magazine Club of 
New York. 

A retirement fund, created by law, 
is accumulated by a contribution of 5 
per cent of the salaries of employees 
and workers; of an equal amount given 
by employers; of all increases in sal- 
ary received for the first time; and one- 
half of the first pay received by one 
entering the profession. This fund is 
further increased by a tax on pari- 
mutuel betting at the race-tracks, which 
brings to the fund a million pesos each 
year. 

Senor Davila explained that this fund 
provides for: First, a retirement pen- 
sion equal to more than 80 per cent 
of salary, after thirty years of service; 
second, for a pension on account of 
disability by reason of disease or other 
cause; third, for a life insurance pay- 
ment equivalent to two years of the 
salary of the deceased, and fourth, for 
a pension for the family until the 
children reach their majority, which 
pension fluctuates around 25 per cent 
of the salary of the deceased. 

The publishing activities of Senor 
Davila, who was director of La Nacion 
and Los Tiempos, Santiago, before re- 
ceiving his ambassadorship, were briefly 
sketched by Karl Bickel, of the United 
Press Association. The luncheon was 
presided over by Albert J. Gibney, pres- 
ident of the club. 

* * * 


New York Women’s League to 
Hold Annual Party 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York will hold its annual din- 
ner and dance on March 20. Florence 
Ficke, of the Periodical Publishers’ 
Association, is chairman of the com- 
mittee on arrangements, assisted by 
Minna Hall Carothers, Emily E. Con- 
nor, Ida Clarke, Kathleen Goldsmith, 
Mildred Kallfelz, Anna McClean, 
Marcia Meyers, Helen M. Rockey and 
Elsie Wilson. Miss Wilson is also in 
charge of reservations. 

* * * 


Kansas City Club Organizes 
Speakers Bureau 


The Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., has organized a speakers bureau 
to furnish speakers to outside organiza- 
tions within a radius of 200 miles of 
that city. The speakers will talk prin- 
cipally on advertising, sales or business 
topics. 


Advertising Club News 


Chicago Advertising Club 
Holds House-Organ Exhibit 


The direct mail and house-organ de- 
partmental of the Advertising Council 
of Chica sponsored an exhibit of 
fifty-six Genus house-organs at the 
club’s meeting last week. To complete 
this “House-Organ Day” program, R. 
Fullerton Place, of St. Louis, spoke on 
“Editing House Organs.” He pointed 
out the effectiveness of the well-edited 
house organ in taking a company to the 
whole body of salesmen or dealers or 
employees, as a warm-blooded, human 
and wide-awake organization. 

The following Ny te chairmen 
have been named: Advertising agencies, 
Frank B. White, Frank B. White Com- 
pany; advertising specialties, Bernice 
Blackwood, Advertising Specialty Asso- 
ciation; business press, Harlan J. 
Wright, Dry Goods Reporter; car and 
outdoor advertising, George Enos 
Throop, George Enos Throop, Inc.; 
direct mail and house-organ, Ben C. 
Pittsford, Ben C. Pittsford Company; 
farm apers, James ahon, 
Drovers ena Publishing Company; 
financial, J. M. Easton, Northern Trust 
Company; industrial film, C. A. Rehm, 
Atlas- Educational Film Company; 
newspaper, A. G. Newbell, Chicago 
Daily News; salesmanship, W - 
Brockson, Steel Sales Corporation, and 
window display, Arthur L. Bowen, of 
the State Bank of Chicago. 

* * * 


New York University Men in 
Advertising Elect 


At a meeting held last week at the 
Advertising Club of New York, the 
New York University Men in Adver- 
tising elected Professor George Burton 
Hotchkiss, New York University, as 
honorary president and Robert Degen, 
Geo. Borgfeldt & Company, as pres- 
ident of the association. 


ther officers elected were: Vice- 
resident, Douglas Taylor, Printers’ 
NK; secretary, Otto Kleppner, The 


Kleppner Company, and treasurer Rob- 
ert Levenson, J. W. Smith & Sons. 

The executive committee includes: 
V. A. Schmitz, The H McCann 
Company ; Warren Perry, Vendex, Inc.; 
Willis B. Parsons, James F. Newcomb 
& Company, Inc.; J. M. P am Na- 
tional Lead Company; rank W. 
Townshend, The rickson Company; 
Jerome Weinstein, International Press, 
and L. W. Giellerup, George Batten 
Company. 

* * * 


Fred DeRiemer Heads 


Spokane Club Committee 

Fred DeRiemer has been appointed 
chairman of the convention committee 
of the Spokane, Wash., Advertising 
Club. He will have charge of the ar- 
rangements for the club at the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association conven- 
tion at Hawaii. 
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Too Much Dependence Placed 
on Advertising 


Too much dependence is often placed 
on one factor of selling, such as adver- 
tising,. said A. H. Landwehr, president 
of the Holland Furnace Company, Hol- 
land, Mich., in a recent talk before 
the Advertising Club of Toledo, Ohio. 
“Advertising,” he continued, “is sup- 
posed to bring the subject into the store 
in a comatose condition with a card 
pinned to his shoulder to inform the 
salesman what he wants.” 

Mr. Landwehr deplored the desire of 
departments of a business to take all 
the credit for the success of that busi- 
ness. He maintained that it is not the 
advertising manager, nor the sales man- 
ager, nor the production manager that 
puts over a job, but all working to- 
gether. “‘An organization is like a buzz 
saw,” he explained. any of the 
teeth stick out, they'll tear and rend 
the log. Whereas if they are all even 
and sharp, they’ll do a lot of smooth, 
efficient cutting. Advertising opens the 
door. The sales department pushes 
through, and between them you have a 
successful result.” 

e.& 2 


Lancaster Club Holds 
Attendance Contest 


An attendance contest is being con- 
ducted by the Lancaster, Pa., Adver- 
tisers’ Club. The membership has been 
divided into seven groups; newspapers, 
printers and engravers, automobile men, 
department stores, retail stores, manu- 
facturers and professional men. 

Each group will be credited with the 
percentage of its attendance, with extra 
credit given to those obtaining new 
members and guests. The contest will 
extend over the first three months of 
the year, with prizes awarded the win- 
ners at the end of that period. 

* * * 


Milwaukee Club Holds 
“Newspaper Week” Dinner 


The Milwaukee Advertising Club held 
a dinner-meeting recently for the Sales 
Managers Association of Milwaukee, 
the Women’s Advertising Club and the 
Association of Industrial Advertising, 
to close the observance of “‘newspaper 
week.” W. A. Murchison, sales di- 
rector of Gimbel Brothers, spoke on the 
topic ““‘Why Some Advertisers Fail, and 
Others Grow Rich.’”” An advertising 
exhibition, prepared by Milwaukee 
newspapers, was one of the features of 
the week. 

* * * 


H. S. Beecher Heads Montreal 
Club Committee 


Harris S. Beecher, advertising and 
sales manager of Society Brand Clothes, 
Ltd., has been made chairman of the 


educational committee of the Advertis- 
ing Club of Montreal, He will have 
supervision of a series of fifteen weekly 
sessions given by the club on advertis- 
ing. 
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Describes Use of Business 
Papers by Westinghouse 


The place which business papers hold 
in the Westinghouse advertising cam- 

ign was the subject of a talk by J. C. 
) uiston, advertising manager of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Com- 
pany, before a meeting last week of the 
business paper group of the New York 
Advertising Club. 

In this talk specialization was de- 
clared to be the underlying motive of 
the campaign. There are two major 
objectives which aim toward a com- 
mon purpose, the flexible co-ordination 
of sales and advertising. Through 
newspaper advertising the company spe- 
cializes by territories, and through busi- 
ness papers it. specializes by buying 
groups. 

Business papers, said Mr. McQuiston, 
are fundamental to the campaign fo: 
which space is used in more than 100 
trade and technical publications. Credit 
was given to business-paper interests 
for the creation of the Westinghouse 
program. 

*x* * * 


Buffalo Women’s Club Plans 
Junior Advertising Course 


The Buffalo, N. Y., League of Adver- 
tising Women has planned a lecture 
course for junior employees of the ad- 
vertising departments of local retail 
stores. Eugene A. Curtis, professor of 
advertising and selling at the Rochester 
Business Institute, will conduct the 
course, which calls for one lecture each 
week for a period of six weeks. 

The subjects of the lectures are: 
“What Is Advertising?”, “How to 
Write Copy,” “Physical Appearance of 
Layout,” “Printing and Lithography,” 
“Selection of Media, or Fitting the Ad- 
vertising to the Merchandising Prob- 
lem,” and “Retail, National and Direct 
Advertising.” 

* * * 


Toledo College Starts Day 
Advertising Class 


The University of the City of Toledo, 
Ohio. has started a day class in adver- 
tising in addition to the evening course 
which has been given for some years. 
The new class which is for beginners, 
starts this week. Maurice Elgutter, of 
the Elgutter Service, is instructing this 
class. 

Se 2.4 


Heads Seattle Club Convention 
Committee 


Arthus G. Neitz has been appointed 
chairman of the On-to-Detroit committee 
of the Advertising Club” of Seattle, 
Wash. 

* * *€ 


Financial Advertisers to Meet 


The executive committee of the 
Financial Advertisers Association will 
hold its mid-year conference at Chicago 
from February 22 to 23. 
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Discriminating Readers— 
Discriminating Buyers 


Dominance in reader-appeal among the sub- 
stantial classes has given 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


a corresponding dominance in advertising 
value. 


Men and women of affairs have sought its un- 
biased informative pages since 1857. 


These men and women are discriminating 
buyers of quality products. They buy quality 
because they are quality minded. 


THE ATLANTICY’S well-groomed appearance 
carries your sales message to this selected 
reader-clientele in an atmosphere that inspires 
confidence in your merchandise. 


Circulation 120,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 
Rebate Backed 
Guaranteed 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


A Quality Group Magazine 
8 Arlington St. Boston, Mass. 
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ve OF ADVERTISING IN 
ONTHLY MAGAZINES 


“ual of publisher’s own 


advertising) 
Standard Size 

Pages Lines 
Harper’s Magazine ....... 105 23,548 
Atlantic Monthly......... 92 20,808 
Review of Reviews....... 89 19,936 
World’s Work ..........- 86 19,378 
ScxlhaeneeS. cp evccesccviend 63 14,333 
Golden Book........+.+++ 55 12,502 
American Mercury ....... 42 9,630 
The  PasWiBccncoccecesees 41 9,263 
Dec . édcccecécedecis 28 6,290 
Current History ......... 25 5,600 
Street & Smith Comb..... 24 5,546 
Mamet S scedoccecsecsce 24 5,474 
Everybody’s ......+ssese. 17 3,954 
Wide Werk .cccccccssese 16 3,601 
Bless. et Rvcdinccnsccseres 9 2,170 
Century ccccccccccccccece a 1,008 

Flat Size 

ages Lines 
Ameplea coccccccesesews 81 35,010 
Cosmopolitan ........+++- 75 32,596 
Feet GON scccecsecsesen 69 30,187 
Better Homes & Gardens.. 56 25,248 
Physical Culture ......... 53 23,295 
Dream World..........+. 54 23,239 
True Detective Mysteries. 53 22,898 
True Romances .........- 52 22,684 
Ret  Weeh siccccvcccevese $2 22,317 
Phetegiay ccccccccecvccces 50 21,842 
Sennett Bat veccccevcesesce 43 18,856 
Motion Picture Magazine.. 37 15,899 
Shrine Magazine ......... 32 813,736 
PayGRGGy <i cccccccccccce 30 =: 13,013 
American Boy ........+++ 19 12,920 
Deel s Bia cccctccececees 17 12,014 
Elks Magazine .........-. 25 11,496 
Film Fun (2 issues)...... 26 =11,154 
American Legion Monthly. 23 10,916 
Semate oc ccticcccccndcoenes 25 10,840 
SOCSSRD: ccccccccccccccces 25 10,732 
AGE Gna tii04d 06960 e0abe 23 10,008 
Screenland :......scecese 21 9,009 
Youth’s Companion....... 11 7,889 
New Age Illustrated...... 17 7,362 
PRI: Bens 66dedeese ee 15 6,721 
Open Road for Boys...... 15 6,663 
American Girl .........+. 9 4,000 
St. Bicholas .cccccccscsss 8 3,718 

WOMEN’S eee 3 

Pages Lines 

Vogue (2 issues)......... 191 121,206 


Ladies’ Home Journal....131 89,104 
Woman’s Home Companion 91 62,153 


Good Housekeeping....... 133 57,449 
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GROWTH 
demands 
more 

Man Power 


B. C. Forses 

Wa tTeR Drey 

Frank H. Burns 
Epwin V. DANNENBERG 
D. C. Murray 

HERMAN C. DaycH 
Wo. F. CoLEMAN 
GeorcE S. NICHOLS 
RatpeH F. BLANCHARD 
Wiis Ossorn 


Welcome 
RussE_t A. Bowen 


formerly Advertising Manager 
Carpet and Rug News and The 
Tire Rate Book 


as a member of the 
Advertising Staff 


FORBES 


MAGAZINE 


‘ay 


Vice-Pres., Advtg. Director 
120 Fifth Avenue New York 


REPRESENTATIVES : 
New York—120 Fifth Avenue, Frank Borne. 
E. Tower, 


D. 
MAN Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Members A. B. O. 
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Seaworthy 
Craft ! 


@, YACHTING'S A. B.C. state- 
ment for the last six months of 


1927 has just been released. 


@, YACHTING'’S net paid cir- 
culation during this period aver- 
aged 15,144 Copies as compared 
with 13,458 during the same 
period of 1926. 


@, YACHTING’S volume of ad- 
vertising has increased propor- 
tionately—nearly 30%—which 
includes over 60 new display ad- 


vertisers. 


@, YACHTING’S position as 
“The Quality Magazine of the 
Boating Field” cannot be success- 


fully challenged. 


RATE CARD and SAMPLE COPY 


UPON REQUEST 
( Member of A. B.C.) 


Yachtin 


** The Quality Magazine 
of the Boating Field.” 


25 West 43rd St., New York Cty | 
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Pages Lines 
Harper’s Bazar........... 82 55,132 
eg pe ae ee ree eee 69 47,349 
Pictorial * Review ......... 64 43,606 
Delineator .......¢0..--- 57 39,242 
BEG vc occcdubesctsvs 40 30,478 
Perantss Witese ie disvess 35 23,870 
Modern Priscilla ......... 31 =. 21,335 
Woman’s World.......... 29 #8 19,825 
People’s Home Journal... 25 17,213 
People’s Popular Monthly 21 15,770 
Needlecraft ........ccess. 21 14,450 
Household Magazine...... 18 13,959 
Children (The Magazine 
for Parents) ....cccosss 2 10,803 
Fashionable Dress........ 14 9,862 
Cie RAR cco decevccedss 18 8,072 
Junior Home Magazine... 10 7,502 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 13 3,047 
GENERAL AND CLASS 
Pages Lines 
House & Garden......... 133 84,562 
Town & Country (2 issues) .116 78,098 
CM EAMES sckccncveced 91 61,801 
Weatts Vale... cavds dad. 76 48,478 
House Beautiful ......... 75 47,582 
Arts & Decoration..... Th 44,268 
Popular Mechanics....... 175 39,200 
Normal Instructor........ 56 38,671 
Nation’s Business ........ 76 =. 32,931 
Popular Science Monthly.. 72 31,071 
Magazine of Business .... 63 27,126 
Garden & Home Builder... 40 25,104 
Magazine of Wall Street 
(2 January issues)..... 56 24,167 
World Traveler .......... 36 =. 22, 989 
The Sportsman .......... 3 32. 20,561 
Field & Stream .......... 47 =20,347 
International Studio ...... 28 19,175 
BOGS * THOUS s cscs cccssccs 38 §=©16,819 
Science & Invention...... 34 =15,376 
NO: Sickie cédsedescess “OO 14,154 
Outdoor Life & Recreation 32 14,130 
Field Illustrated.......... 19 13,416 
BTC TTL ROLE IT LT 29 =12,959 
National Sportsman ...... 28 =12,317 
Popular Radio ........... 28 12,012 
Radio Broadcast.......... 22 9,748 
Scientific American....... 21 9,261 
Extension Magazine ...... 10 7,396 
Radio Digest............. 9 7,203 
PD. sbbcdeascecdsuse 16 6,884 
Association Men.......... 14 5,896 
Nature Magazine......... 13 5,861 
Forest & Stream......... 12 5,384 
National Republic ........ 11 5,137 
TiO. ROAR sinc cccccess u 4,004 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 
Pages Lines 
Maclean’s (2 Jan. issues).. 51 36,000 
Can. Homes & Gardens (Jan.)55 34,972 
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What you 
don’t know 


will lose money for you! But pub- 
lishers of newsstand magazines can 
get data on national distribution and 
sales-promotion that takes plenty of 
the ‘miss’ out of the hit-and-miss 
problem of distribution. 


The Eastern Publicity Department is 
equipped to render a new, free service 
to publishers. 


—how, when and where to make 
overprints and returned copies 
work as samples. 


—facts and figures on the use of 
feature displays and posters. 


—legal advice on different mu- 
nicipal regulations regarding 
magazine display advertising. 

—the elimination of waste. 


Write for complete information. 


Eastern Distributing Corp. 
45 West 45th Street 
New York City 
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Pages Lines 
Can. Home Journal (Jan.).. 25 17,781 
West. Home Mo. (Jan.).. 23 16,826 
Rod & Gun in Canada.... 21 9,297 


JANUARY WEEKLIES 



























































January 1-7 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post.124 84,555 
New Yorker........--- 43 18,782 
Liberty ....cccccccccce 26 816,999 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 32 =: 15,042 
Literary Digest ........ 28 12,709 
GOS ccccccccecsess 14 9,874 
Christian Herald ....... 7 5,051 
American Weekly ...... 2 4,507 
BD chbadeceanbscutnes 9 4,060 
TEMS cccccccccescocese 8 3,681 
Argosy-All-Story .....- 11 2,518 
Churchman .........++- 5 2,308 
The Nation...........- 4 1,785 
Outlook ....cccccccceee 3 1,666 
Jakes. ccccccccccseces 3 1,611 
New Republic.......... 3 1,305 

January 8-14 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 86 58,892 
Liberty ...ccccccccccce 37 24,425 
New Yorker .........+. 40 17,520 
Literary Digest ........ 33 15,147 
American Weekly....... 7 14,953 
Collier's ci cccccccccces 14 9,690 


BOM A odicecsedcccsces 18 7,822 
RRS ccnnactesaceeeoens 11 4,880 
Christian Herald ....... 6 4,239 
The Nation...........- 6 2,802 
Outlook «......eeseeeees 6 2,680 
Churchman .......++++ 5 2,247 
Judge ...-ccccccscccces 3 1,521 
Argosy-All-Story ......- 5 1,282 
New Republic.......... 2 870 
January 15-21 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 78 51,569 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 50 22,818 
New Yorker..........- 39 =.17,133 
Literary Digest ........ 31 =14,557 
EMaty cccccccacccesce 21 13,922 
American Weekly......- 5 11,048 
Collier®s .cccccccccccces 1 7,035 
BA cccccccscvoccccsee 13 5,648 
EMD. padecédncccecetcne 10 4,612 
The WMatio®. ..ccccccccs 7 3,307 
Christian Herald ....... 3 2,254 
Daal cicccccccesenct a 1,930 
Churchman ........+.+- 3 1,581 
New Republic.........- 3 1,305 
Jealige ...cccccccccccccs 1 825 
Argosy-All-Story ....... 2 612 
January 22-28 Pages Lines 
Saturday Evening Post. 75 51,258 
Liberty  .cccccccccccess 29 819,114 
New Yorker .......++++ 42 18,320 


Literary Digest........- 31 =: 14,230 
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7 
CRIS icc cesccetgeccs 
American Weekly ...... 7 
TE 0c sédeccsctanooe 9 
Christian Herald ...... > Ss 
ee eee eS 6 
The Nation............ 6 
GROEN cco sc cence 6 
Judge .ccccccccccccccce 3 
New Republic.......... 3 
Outlook 2 isc cs cctioesccs 3 
Argosy-All- Story | Meckboar S 
January 29-31 Pages 
American Weekly ...... 5 
TOMS. 200d vimasccoediee 15 
Totals for January Pages 
Saturday Evening Post.362 
RA «oi cei éca eects 115 
New Yorker .........+. 167 
Literary Digest......... 124 
American Weekly ...... 23 
Forbes (Semi-Mo.)..... 83 
GD. cnc csnceccecnys 52 
BORD wcceccucctscdecis 63 
BAD. acdeseosesnncennes 40 
Christian Herald ....... 22 
The Nation ........... 25 
Churchman ........+++. 20 
ii crawidtdaeveee 17 
JOR . cccccceescoescecs 13 
Argosy-All-Story ...... 22 
New Republic.......... 11 
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Lines 
8,950 
5,825 
4,155 
3,545 
2,879 
2,625 
2,559 
1,705 
1,450 
1,408 

606 
Lines 
9,930 
6,845 
Lines 
246,274 

74,460 

71,755 

56,643 

46,263 

37,860 

35,549: 

27,115: 

17,467 

15,089 

10,519 
8,695 
7,684 
5,662 
5,018 
4,930 


RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 
ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 


FICATIONS 
Pages 
1. Vogue (2 issues)...... 191 
2. Ladies’ Home Journal.131 
3. House & Garden...... 133 
4. Town & Country (2 is.) .116 
5. Woman’s Home Comp. 91 
6. Country Life ......... 91 
7. Good Housekeeping. ...133 
8. Harper’s Bazar ....... 82 
9. Vanity Fair .......... 76 
10. House Beautiful ...... 75 
me oe eer rrr 69 
12. Arts & Decoration .... 65 
13. Pictorial Review ...... 64 
14. Delineator ........... 57 
15. Popular Mechanics....175 
16. Normal Instructor..... 56 
17. Maclean’s (2 Jan. is.).. 51 
18. American ......cccee. 81 
19. Can. H’m’s & Gar. (Jan.) 55 
20. Nation’s Business ..... 76 
21. Cosmopolitan ......... 75 
22. Popular Science Mo... 72 
SO TESIMES cc cvocececes 40 
24. True Story .......+e0. 69 
25. Magazine of Business. 63 


Lines 
121,206 
89,104 
84,562 
78,098 
62,153 
61,801 
57,449 
55,132 
48,478 
47,582 
47,349 
44,268 
43,606 
39,242 
39,200 
38,671 
36,000 
35,010 
34,972 
32,931 
32,596 
31,071 
30,478 
30,187 
27,126 
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19 more manufacturers 
apply for Child Life Seal 


INETEEN national advertisers are having Child Life 
test their products for the Seal of Approval, here 
shown. 


These manufacturers appreciate what specific sales help 
the Child Life seal will be for their products and adver- 
tising. 


On any product, this seal is added assurance of quality 
and satisfaction, from a magazine read in 200,000 homes 
of substantial income. It carries the endorsement of one 
of America’s oldest publishing houses, established in 1856. 


If you have a product that families buy, learn- more 
about this unusual merchandising plan. Over 1,000,000 
seals have been distributed during the past two months— 
without any requirement of using advertising in Child Life. 


Write to The Merchandising Bureau of Child Life, 
536 S. Clark Street, for all the facts. No obligation on 
your part. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand M¢Nally & Company — Publishers — Chicago 








FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF FEBRUARY ADVERTISING 
GENERAL MAGAZINES 























1928 1927 1926 1925 Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Peasant ass oo) okgtnse tc « 35,010 47,322 45,051 44,449 171,832 
Maclean’s (2 Jan. issues)...... 36,000 35,279 31,299 29,324 131,902 
COON, - 5's 6's dadie viewed cls « 732,596 36,346 134,864 27,984 131,790 
NR . DOs dae sstecicectec bis 30,187 28,586 25,778 30,754 115,305 
Physical Culture ...........0+: 23,295 26,838 26,895 34,607 111,635 
Mee Week. cana vaks> pdvesvrdewe. 22,317 27,827 24 572 22,174 96,890 
Review of Reviews............. 19,936 22,130 26,633 23,821 92,520 
eee ee Se Se Fe 21,842 24,953 22,516 22.323 91,634 
Better Homes & Gardens....... 25,248 23,252 24,450 18,255 91,205 
Werte Wee vekines5o.s duns 19,378 22,046 22,419 19,135 82,978 
Atlantic Monthly .............. 20,808 22,488 18,655 18,239 80,190 
Harper’s Magazine ............. 23,548 22,095 18,141 13,737 77,521 
Motion Picture Magazine ....... 15,899 14,418 15,519 16,547 62,383 
eee ES Ae AE REO 14,333 16,705 16,421 13,232 60,691 
ee RP ea ae 12,920 14,936 14,390 14,783 57,029 
SY GAD aa ie C0 400cecee hess 12,014 14,562 15,600 12,672 54,848 
EL, stra Unde «ann v.od edo oo 10,840 11,232 14,612 12,363 49,047 
tNew Age IlIlustrated.......... 7,362 6,253 7,947 13,530 35,092 
TT ere re 5,474 5,313 6,608 3,654 21,049 
POUGRSEEE D9 6000 eeecncctivecce 3,954 2,606 4,115 5,024 15,699 
Oh, CEE «0 dda ccc Veddesebene *3,718 *3,718 3,808 3,696 14,940 
SUI ded 060 00.ccennspagenkt 1,008 2,128 4,032 7,056 14,224 
* New size. 397,687 431,033 424,325 407,359 1,660,404 
t Hearst’s International combined with Cosmopolitan. 
t Formerly Success Magazine. 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
Vogue (2 issues)........+...+- 121,206 06,663 108,445 82,796 419,110 
Ladies’ Home Journal.......... 89,104 88,455 86,605 83,821 347,985 
Woman’s Home Companion ..... 62,153 62,847 66,346 52,160 243,506 
Good Housekeeping ............ 57,449 62,891 59,966 58,726 239,032 
PD DEE ovoscoccccevecss 55,132 53,432 55,552 47,411 211,527 
Pictorial Review ...........+++. 43,606 51,217 42,755 42,945 180,523 
SEE oho Les ceencds cee éhecen 47,349 48,379 43,119 31,672 170,519 
NRE 2 Cato ev cwosedsbadece® $39,242 38,153 24,665 31,130 133,190 
Modern Priscilla .............. 21,335 22,440 22,270 26,520 92,565 
WER WERE ccccccccsscese 19,825 21,147 18,049 17,887 76,908 
People’s Home Journal 17,213 18,638 15,370 18,014 69,235 
People’s Popular Monthly....... "15,770 16,596 *16,508 18,431 67,305 
EE ORFS It ae 14,450 14,790 16,150 16,235 61,625 
* New size. 603,834 605,648 575,800 527,748 2,313,030 
t Designer combined with Delineator. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 
House & Garden..............- 84,562 88,355 82,556 71,125 326,598 
Town & Country (2 issues).... 78,098 72,106 67,097 58,020 275,321 
St Gs Lccdetcbheresseee 61,801 60,380 65,768 50,568 238,517 
OS” eae ae 47,582 60,438 52,692 46,163 206,875 
SS ee rere 48,478 47,692 50,321 34,487 180,978 
Popular Mechanics ...........- 39,200 40,292 41,004 40,640 161,136 
Arts & Decoration ............. 44,268 52,500 39,858 23,814 160,440 
opular Science Monthly ....... 31,071 30,180 30,652 35,958 127,861 
tMagazine of Business......... 27,126 32,158 32,604 31,240 123,128 
Nation’s Business ..........+-.. *32,931 34,195 27,371 23,622 118,119 
Garden & Home Builder........ 25,104 29,362 30,426 24,332 109,224 
SE ER Gs cdcceccossrccesd 20,347 23,023 17,303 19,405 80,078 
International Studio ........... 19,175 19,838 19,087 13,557 71,657 
Science & Invention ........... 15,376 13,684 14,368 15,284 58,712 
UR” WiakieCidbncs co 0ot beereeds 14,154 13,430 11,437 12,935 51,956 
Scientific American ............ 9,261 10,008 12,878 13,725 45,872 
ES Saveras lov cb evebecde 6,884 13,524 11,786 13,282 45,47 
Outdoor Life & Recreation...... 14,130 10,931 9,507 10,646 45,214 
National Sportsman ............ 12,317 7,761 6,500 8,306 34,884 
Forest & Stream..............: m 5,384 5,181 4,326 4,654 19,545 
* New size. 
t Formerly System. 7,249 665,038 627,541 551,763 2,481,591 
WEEKL IES. “a January Issues) 
Saturday Evening Post......... 246,274 $329,151 $340,151 305,970 1,221,546 
ET viii ase nseshiceonegen $82,759 129,542 280,881 
Sauer Digest 2 eee $71,750 %63,170 261,400 
American Weekly $38,623 42,376 172,886 
OS rs ep cae $37,587 29,727 147,176 
Peshee (2 . tnsues)’. ts. . cds ckeo<s 37,860 436,853 434,307 $25,536 134,556 
Christian Herald .............+ 15,089 $17,890 $21,100 119,387 73,466 
Eatodcivermswadrdtesansevet 17, "467 19,563 18,711 $17,108 72,849 
a SliWSNide Jesvccetushuaht 7, 684 11, 248 14,504 17,827 $1 263 
537,289 668,599 659,492 550,643 2,416,023 
t Five issues. 
Grand Total ..........+.. «+++ 2,176,059 2,370,318 2,287,158 2,037,513 8,871,048 
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LOOK! OUR COPY-WRITER HAS 
GONE GERTRUDE STEIN 


There is that these. There is that those. There is 
that that. There is that New Yorker. 

Bright bright bright bright. Like new paint. The 
one-armed painter has the itch. Hi-o Kerfoozlum. 

So many brights buy it. So many rich brights buy 
it. So many bright ad-brights use it. 

Use it use it use it. Automobiles, cigarlighters, em- 
eralds, Hawaii, apartys. Compacts radiators motorboats 
undies perfumes. All use all use all use The New 
Yorker. You use The New Yorker. 





The Little 


VERY maker of a trade-marked 

product remembers the thrill 
with which he tingled at the first 
sight or sound of his coined trade 
name used as a common noun, The 
Schoolmaster has observed that 
few people except those directly 
interested know the exact reason 
why a capital letter must always 
be used when writing such names 
as Kodak, Vaseline, Lysol, Cellu- 
loid, and others like them, in 
spite of the fact that every one 
of the four mentioned is listed as 
a common noun in nearly all re- 
cent dictionaries. It is natural to 
feel a certain pride in being able 
to contribute something to one’s 
native tongue. To have one’s in- 
vented trade name taken into every- 
day speech seems at first like pub- 
lic recognition of merit until others 


Schoolmaster’s 


start appropriating it and trading‘ 


on it to the disadvantage or loss 
of the original inventor. Then 
that first thrill of satisfaction is 
followed by shooting pains of 
alarm. For these names are not 
words, as words are regarded by 
the philologist, but arbitrary com- 
binations of letters for the purposes 
of trade. This is another way of 
saying they are private property ; 
they are owned by somebody, and 
the sign of that ownership is a 
capital initial letter. 

It is always a problem with 
owners of trade names, particu- 
larly when such names show a 
tendency to become popular, to 
keep the knowledge of their owner- 
ship established in public con- 
sciousness. The Schoolmaster be- 
lieves the Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 
Co., maker of an adding and cal- 
culating machine, known by the 
trade name, Comptometer, has 
found an effective way to impress 
upon the public the fact that the 
name of its machine is not a com- 
mon noun but a trade name and at 
the same time make a favorable 
advertising impression upon those 
who may be prospects for a 
Comptometer. In his mail, the 
other morning, the Schoolmaster 
received the following typewritten 


Classroom 


letter, processed, with the words, 
“What does ‘Comptometer’ Mean 
to You?”, written in three short 
lines, as though “What does” were 
the name, “‘Comptometer’,” the 
address, and “Mean to You?” the 
salutation. The letter continued: 


Haven’t you often seen “compto- 
meter” in the news columns of the 
ress, and in magazines and other pub- 
ications? 

And wasn’t it nearly always printed 
without a capital “‘C,” as in the para- 
graph above? 

very time it appeared that way it 
was wrongly used; not merely in a 
grammatical sense, but because its ap- 
pearance in that form gave the public 
a wrong idea of its true significance. 

“Comptometer”’ is not a word—it is 
not a noun or the name of anything— 
it is a trade-mark. 

So, to counteract the misleading im- 
pression created by its misuse in print, 
we are calling to your attention the 
announcement made in the enclosed 
leaflet. The substance of it has al- 
ready been published in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other magazines, with 
an aggregate of over five million cir- 
culation. 

If you haven’t time to read it in full, 
give it the “once over” at least. 


The folder which accompanied 
the foregoing letter presented as 
clear a description of the differ- 
ence between a trade name and a 
common noun as the Schoolmaster 
has read: 


There is no other ‘“Comptometer” 
(Trade-Mark) than that made by Felt 
& Tarrant Mfg. Co. 

“Comptometer” is a registered trade- 


mark. 
was coined by D. E. Felt, in- 


It 
ventor of the machine, and it is the 


_exclusive property of Felt & Tarrant 
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Mfg. Co., makers of the Comptometer 
Adding and Calculating Machine. 

“Comptometer” cannot be used in 
connection with or to designate any 
other make of adding or calculating 
machine. There are other calculating 
machines, but there is no other “C 
ometer.” 

“Comptometer” cannot properly be 
used in a generic sense as meaning 

“calculating machine.” 

It is limited in its significance to 
its use as a trade-mark to identify the 
machine made by Felt & Tarrant Mf, 
Co., as distinguished from all other add. 
ing or calculating machines. 


ompt- 


Probably it was that piece of hot 
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ROM a utilitarian product 

to save time in home sew- 
ing Bias Fold Tape has, within 
the space of a very few years, 
been developed into an acces- 
sory of fashion and an im- 
portant factor in home deco- 
ration and gift making. So 
that today it is not surprising 
to see a month’s output of 
Bias Fold Tape run into 
12,000,000 yards, as has been 
the experience of our client, 
the view from whose factory 
windows we show here—Wm. 
E. Wright & Sons Company, 
exclusive tape specialists and 

makers of Wright’s Bias 
Fold Tape. 


CH URCH [LL-HALL 


ae, ee set ate we me ye 


B.LE QUATTE, President 


3O UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK 





MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
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Space Salesman 
Available 


This man has been a busi- 
ness builder for ten years— 
has secured orders and main- 
tained contacts with distinc- 
tion and success. 

Now busy and highly re- 
garded, but hopes to find 
work that carries more sat- 
isfaction and better earnings. 

Agency and advertisers 
contacts are in New York 
territory. 

Straight thinker with ma- 
ture business judgment. En- 
gineering graduate. 

Salary secondary, but at 
least $7800, to be applied 
against commissions. 

Address “O,”’ Box 84, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 














Are You This Man? 


In the advertising or sales promotion 
department of some large company or 
agency there is a young man who has 
had a thoro training in creative and 
promotion work, and who is now look- 
ing for a chance to show his ability to 
steer his own boat. 

He has ideas and the thinking ability 
to apply them to this business. He is 
probably college trained but doesn’t 
trade on it. He has self confidence 
enough to tackle a good job, but one 
where he must make good to stay. 

An Ohio manufacturer of building 
materials has an opportunity for such a 
man — with an attractive future to it. 
His first job will be to write sales bul- 
letins that interest, educate and stimu- 
late salesmen. For this he needs a 
“sales sense,” if possible some selling 
experience, and a refreshing, somewhat 
humorous style. 

If you are such a man write us about 
your training and experience. Tell us 
the salary you desire to start, and sub- 
mit or be prepared to submit samples 
of your copy, sales promotion writing, 
and other evidence that you are the 


man. 
Address “V,” Box 89, Printers’ Ink 
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mince pie, and not alone the news- 
paper headlines, which brought on 
the exciting dream which the 
Schoolmaster dreamed, as he dozed 
in his armchair by the fire. Dr. 
Freud could make ‘it all quite clear 
—but still the headlines seem to 
have had something to do with it. 

They had been full of Senator 
Walsh’s proposed investigation of 
the public utilities and Senator 
Johnson’s investigation of the tele- 
phone companies and Senator 
Somebody’s investigation of the 
coal business, not to mention in- 
vestigations into the railroads and 
the chain stores and the advertis- 
ing agencies. 

Anyway, it suddenly seemed to 
the Schoolmaster that he was sit- 
ting in the Senate gallery listening 
to a speech. He couldn’t make out 
who was speaking, but he could 
hear him plainly: 

“Why, Mr. President, is any 
faint stirring of enterprise on the 
part of these great business insti- 
tutions, greeted with a demand for 
investigation—and investigation al- 
ways in a spirit of distrust of the 
new ideas or departures in business 
organization? Why must efforts 
on their part to broaden their fields 
of usefulness and improve their 
contacts with the public which 
they serve, invariably arouse a de- 
sire in some breasts to force them 
back into inefficient and outworn 
methods ? 

“T propose, Mr. President, an in- 
vestigation into all these industries, 
of a different sort—an investiga- 
tion into the reasons, not why they 
have gone so far in improving 
their efficiency as merchants of 
service (as they are) but why they 
have not gone a great deal farther ; 
why they have failed to take ad- 
vantage of the numerous examples 
spread before their eyes, as to the 
manner in which a genuine mer- 
chant extends his service to his 
customers; why, in short, instead 
of clinging to an obsolete con- 
ception of their place in our civil- 
ization, they do not perceive it is 
their duty to their public to sell 
their service efficitntly, intelli- 
gently, and upon the largest and 
most active scale economically pos- 
sible. 

“T move you, Mr. President, that 
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Harry Sehl 


of Sehl Advertising Agency says: 


"3 OF the leading adver- 


tisers in the February 


issue of one of our 
most popular wo- 
men’s publications 
used pictures of 
children as_ their 
method of ap- 
proach. If pic- 
tures of children 
influence sales, 
much more influ- 






& =!) 
> 


wr’ 


 D. 


themselves. 


ence is exerted by the children 


A message sent 
through a child is 
not a message to 
one individual 
only, but to an 
entire family 
through the most 
listened to, thought 
of, and cared for 
member of the 


household.” 


As a man who has proved that he knows how to 
develop new markets and make them pay, Mr. 
Sehl speaks with authority. 
indicated by a substantial order that he be- 


lieves one sure way to get 
child influence is by use of 


He recently 


PEABODY 


SCHOOL BOOK COVERS 


Put out by George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tenn., on ACTUAL ORDERS 
from public school officials everywhere. Made 


of heavy, durable paper. 


Distinctive, different. 


Circulation over 15,000,000 available by States, 
Cities, Towns, Rural Communities. 


Lowest Rates in the Juvenile Field 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


eh. Phone: Chickering 5657 


George D. Bryson 


55 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Merchandising Experience 
combined with 


Pulling Ad Writing Ability 


We can safely recommend this 
man to any Department or Fur- 
niture Store, as he has proven 
his ability with us in a definitely 
satisfactory manner. 

Changes in our organization force 
us to dispense with his services, 
and we would like to place him 
with some reliable concern who 
needs a productive thinker, on or 
before February 15th. 


Address “‘G,”’ Box 82, 
Printers’ Ink 











Do You Want To 
Sell the Golf Club 


Executive ? 
The 5,000 Golf Clubs are in the 
market to purchase supplies. GOLF- 
DOM has 100% coverage and reaches 
every buying executive. 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 














Mailing Lists 
Will help you increase sales 


Send for FREE 
counts and prices on c 









99% oui GUARANTEED 5 each 
“Ross. -Gould Co FaRa St Louis 


ADVERTISING MANAGER AVAILABLE 


Who Can— 
Make your advertising a real help to 
your salesmen— 
Get results from your agency— 
Aid in getting new dealers and in de- 
veloping them. 
Ten years with leading advertisers; 3 
years of 4A agencies. 
Hossick, 4270 Seebaldt, Detroit 
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the President of the United States 
be, and hereby is empowered and 
directed to appoint a Commission 
for the purpose of making such an 
investigation; and I would tenta- 
tively nominate as members of this 
Commission Mr. George Eastman, 
of New York (Chairman) Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald of Illinois; and 
Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins”— 

At this point it became perfectly 
clear to the Schoolmaster that he 
was dreaming; and so, of course, 
regretfully he woke up and heard 
no more. Wasn’t that a curious 
dream? And yet, in one respect 
it was an extraordinarily realistic 
one—not a single other Senator 
was listening to that, speech. 


A recent advertisement of The 
Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer demonstrates a commend- 
able way in which to wind up a 
charity advertising campaign. Some 
time ago this organization appealed 
to the public through advertising 
for funds for the Rosary Hill 
Home which it contemplated erect- 
ing at Hawthorne, Westchester 
County, N. Y. Now that the home 
has been erected, a financial state- 
ment of money received and ex- 
pended is presented through the 
advertisement to those who con- 
tributed to the fund. 

The caption to the advertisement 
reads: “The Fund for the Fire- 
proof Rosary Hill Home Closed 
with the Year 1927. The follow- 
ing is a complete statement of re- 
ceipts and expenses.” Among the 
receipts is listed the amount of 
$160,580.96 “received from dona- 
tions in answer to our appeals in 
the papers.” The statement fur- 
ther reveals that the amount dis- 


SALES 


Here’s a man; 34, who knows KL 
promotion. A success as @ 
a his good work with f- ——~ 
customers is fact. He knows the 
pleaning and buying of direct mail, 
sales helps, and advertising. Let me 
tell you more about him. “D,”’ Box 
224, Printers’ Ink. 
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SALES 





DISTRICT 
MANAGERS 
WANTED 


We want two or three very good men who 
have passed the salesman stage and who 
can direct salesmen in the field. Location 
Middle West and East. 


These positions are permanent and company 
is a leader in its field. 


Address reply to 
“A,” Box 213, Printers’ Ink. 


























Available at Once: An 
ENERGETIC SALES MANAGER 


with a Real Following 


A capable, experienced and hard- 
working sales executive is now 
open for a new connection. His 
abilities are such that any manu- 
facturer doing a national busi- 
ness would do well to create a 
position, if necessary, to em- 
ploy them. 


He has earned and held respon- 
sible positions all the way from 
salesman and district sales 
manager to general sales man- 
ager with concerns that are 
leaders in their fields. He is 
especially successful in selecting, 
training and spurring salesmen 
to utmost accomplishment. 

Having personally worked re- 
tail, wholesale and chain store 


trade in every principal jobbing 
center of America, he enjoys 
a personal following among 
wholesalers and their salesmen 
which will gain immediate sup- 
port for any line with which he 
may identify himself. 


He has the vigor of 25, the ap- 
pearance of 35, and the experi- 
ence of a man close to 40. He 
has saved money, and owns 
property. His character is of 
the highest—his references of 
the finest. He is single, a Chris- 
tian, and is willing to go any- 
where. He is more interested 
in opportunity than in immedi- 
ate compensation. 


Responsible firms may get in touch with him by addressing 


“XYZ,"’ Box 86, Printers* Ink. 











You 


are invited to 
inspect our 


‘Long Life”’ 


Halftones 


For Depth, Clean Etch 
and Clear Printing 
Qualities with a Fifty 
Power Microscope — 





Any Time at Your 
ce or at Ours— 


FIELD & BEATTIE 


INCORPORATED 
227 Fuiron Srreet, New York 
Producers of “LONG LIFE” Engravings 
and Electrotypes. 
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bursed for advertising was $19,- 
615.24, making a return of 
approximately 800 per cent on its 
advertising investment. 

* * * 





It is interesting to note that al- 
though the money spent on adver- 
tising was comparatively no small 
amount, the faith which those back 
of the campaign had in advertis- 
ing as a method of presenting their 
message to the public was well 
justified by the returns. 

The important part which ad- 
vertising can play in a _ charity 
drive has long been recognized. 
Each year the American public 
opens its purse strings and donates 
vast amounts in response to the 
advertised pleas of hospitals, homes 
and other charitable institutions. 
Often, however, after the public’s 
emotions have been touched and its 
interest in the cause aroused, it 
hears very little of the ultimate 
use of its donation. The unsavory 
odor which has emanated from 
several charity campaigns because 
of the small percentages of the 
amount collected that was really 
used for the purpose for which it 
was donated, has caused the public 
to develop a slight attack of cyni- 
cism which may spread to legiti- 
mate charity appeals. 

An advertised statement, such as 
that regarding the Rosary Hill 
home, giving a succinct account of 
how the money has been expended 
and a word of appreciation for 
the donations will help to over- 
come this cynicism. 





Don Couden has joined the staff of 
W. E. Mackelfresh, Jr., Inc., Cincin- 
nati, commercial art studio, as an illus- 
trator. 











COPYWRITER 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


A versatile writer of copy, publicity and p 
ness articles. A house organ editor, direct 
mail man and advertising mani —— of wide 
experience; a layout ction man. 
Knows printing. Familiar a budgetary 
control of advertising. 


a years old, college wotes. 
genuine opportunity; 
ae and future pee Ci cotaeny 
interest. Address “W,"’ Box  & 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in ““Printers’ Ink” 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


cost seventy-five cents a line for 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WANTED—Used or rebuilt over- 
cut press cutter, 36”-48” wide. 
Will consider other types. Mail 
replies to Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


National fiction magazine, newsstand 
sale 30,000 monthly, can be purchased 
by responsible parties. Good opportunity 
for Advertising Man, Printer or Editor. 
$5,000.00 cash, balance 2 years. Good 
reason for selling. Principals only. Ad- 
dress, in confidence, Box 762, im 





FOR SALE 
Outright or part interest in small 
trade publication. Bargain price to 
force sale. Box 751, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED for IOWA representation, one 
or two lines. Equipment or Supplies, or 
Service, to be resold or used in Stores, 
Offices, Schools, Public Buildings, Fac- 
tories, or Industrial Plants. High-class 
experience. References: Dun or Brad- 
street. Handle on straight commission 
basis. DODDS, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


AN ADVERTISING AGENT whose ac- 
counts are of such type or number that 
expense of office overhead is of impor- 
tance can secure office space and ser- 
vice and possibly copy assistance with 
publishers’ representative. Good build- 
ing and very attractive furnishings. 
Must be high type of man. Box 756, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITORS 
If you are selling space in one publica- 
tion, perhaps you could handle another 
on a part- -time commission arran ent. 
Ours is an old-established A. B. trade 
publication representing a progressive in- 
dustry. Write fully, giving name of 
publication you now represent and terri- 
tory you cover. Address Box 741, P. I. 


If you can write resultful sales-letters, 
you probably have $5000 with which you 
can take over a prosperous advertising 
service in Chicago. Net profits 1926, 
$9,725.13; 1927, $16, 617.67; mostly from 
sales-letters ordered by mail. Large list 
customers. Owner’s health compels sale. 
Goodwill may be purchased from share of 
future earnings, if purchaser pays $5000 
cash to cover furniture, supplies, 
etc., and has ability to continue business 
successfully. Box 777, Printers’ Ink. 














SPACE SELLING ORGANIZATION 
Wanted, outside of New York, organiza- 
tion to represent, on commission basis, 
a trade publication that has by far the 
largest net paid circulation in its field 
and also A. B. C. membership. Ad- 
dress Box 740, Printers’ Ink. 





HELP WANTED 


Technical Writer—Young technical grad- 
uate wanted with one or two years’ expe- 
rience in writing for engineering or trade 
magazines. New York City, -American, 
Christian. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


Bookkeeper and Secretary that is familiar 
with FOREIGN and domestic business. 
A Philadelphia firm is seeking the ser- 
vices of a Young woman who has had ex- 
perience with Foreign affairs. Box 771, P. I. 


EXPERIENCED SOLICITOR 
With a real selling-personality. Per- 
manent, substantial money-makin pos- 
sibilities on a commission basis. Give de- 
tails of experience. Box 758, P. I. 


SALESMEN—Photo-Engraving 


Men controlling substantial business. Sal- 
ary and commission. Knapp Engraving 
Co., Inc., 141 East 25th St., New York. 


WRITER 


to prepare Physical Culture literature 
and write letters that pull. Submit 
sample of your work. Box 746, P. I 


FORWARDING MAN WANTED 
He knows the way from a two-line reader 
to a page in the Post—from a layout 
to a checking copy. He’s doing a good 
job now—he wants to do a better one. 
If you’re the young man, tell this 4A 
New York my Sy story and your 
starting salary. x 750, Printers’ Ink. 























ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
Opportunity for firm or individual sell- 
ing advertising space to take on an un- 
usual magazine. This publication has 
the largest net paid circulation and of- 
fers the only A. B. C. statement in a 
prosperous field. Behind it is the ad- 
vantage of nearly three-quarters of a 


century in a business ere standing 
and prestige count for weak. Commis- 
sion basis. Address Box 739, P. I. 








COMMERCIAL ARTIST WANTED— 
Must be quick, creative, modern. 
lettering and figure work in all mediums. 
Experience in tobacco products desirable, 
but not essential. To go to city in South 
America with Florida climate the oo 
’round. Travelling expenses paid h 
ways. Show us that you are the man. 
Application by letter only, berg Pe salar 
wanted, to “Colombia,” care of e & 
Co., 7 Hanover St., New York City. 





references, moe and 
i Box 769, Puhaters’ Ink. 

HOUSE ORGAN EDITOR 
To handle sales magazine for | 
Rochester, New York, manufacturer. In 
applying please state ex ence and 
salary expected and submit samples of 
work. Box 768, Printers’ Ink. 


Al Printing Man Wanted 


by large corporation twenty-five years 
in business. Preferably, one with sales 
experience. Fine opportunity. Address 
Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 











BUYER of Printing, Paper and 
Stationery required by large indus- 
trial organization in lower Manhat- 
tan. ust have printing experience. 
Write stating schooling, qualifica- 
tions, age, nationality, religion and 
salary. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 





Lithographic Salesman—thoroughly ex- 
perienced for New York or New England 
territory, to represent long established 
concern manufacturing office stationery, 
folding paper boxes, labels, and litho 
graphed advertising matter. State in de- 
tail, experience, references, age, and re- 
muneration expected. Only those having 
experience in lines as mentioned above, 
will be considered. Box 772, P. 


YOUNG MAN for typo- 
graphic layout Dept. of 
progressive agency. Ex- 
perience necessary. State 


salary. Box 776, P. I. 


We Want 
A Copy Man on His Way 
To the Top 


Young enough to grow with us, old 
comm to have his feet on the ground 
and to have acquired breadth. 

We want an able man. He must plan 
and write sound campaigns that will 
produce results for our clients, whether 
i newspapers, or direct mail, 








In a small, but fast growing, organi- 
zation, serving twenty accounts, he will 
be one of eight principal executives with 
his future what makes it. 

We offer unlimited hard work and we 
believe opportunity commensurate. The 


salary must be moderate, yet will be 

enough for a family to live in comfort 

in this attractive New England city. 
Apply by letter, stating age, education, 


ce, and sala uired. 
“WILLIAM B. REMINGTON, INC. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Lithograph Artist with commercial ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work and | ing. i in 
poster work and original =< 3 

Pleasant working conditions. © labor 

troubles. Write The an Igelstroem 

Company, Massillon, Ohio. 


Chic: Representative 

for long established monthly trade pub- 
lication; part time proposition. Prefer 
representative who could combine news 
and advertising, involving news letter 
at stipulated price, and advertising on 
commission basis. Give full particulars 
including age and past experience. Box 
747, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 
WANTED 


for well-known organization, one 
who can produce well-written, in- 
teresting copy for newspaper ad- 
vertisements, booklets, posters, etc. 
Newspaper reporting experience an 
asset. 

Write full particulars regarding 








"education, experience and salary 


required to Box 745, Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Two Dispatch conveyors. 
Recently overhauled and in good ser- 
viceable condition. For sale by reason 
of new press and conveyor installation. 
Business Manager, Syracuse Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Letter Duplicating at Cut Prices—Com- 

plete mailing campaigns. Copy writing, 

sales letters, etc., printing, multigraphing 

and mailing service. Est. 1907. Free 

rice list. rite today Haynes Adv. Co., 
t. B, Omaha. 











SAVE MONEY 
on your printing. Get our prices on any 
size job or any color before you order 
elsewhere. Answer this advertisement 
and get FREE a memorandum book with 
your name on it. The C . Knowles 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 
are standard for making stereotyping 





plates. Instantaneous service. size, 
12x15; newspaper, 20x24, ey are 
shipped cured, ready for use. 

WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 


12 Vestry Street, New York City 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing advertis- 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 

uct. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my work. 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
ARTIST—Designer and Letterer—nine 
years’ practical experience. Good knowl- 
edge reproduction. E —_ ee 
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Art Service or Printin 
Box 761, Printers’ In 

Variety of occu 7 spice of a 
copy writer’ s work. I’ve got IT, ides 
two years’ agency “experience, knowledge 
of layouts, typography, and ose edu- 





cation. Printers’ 

COLLEGE MAN ck imagination and 
creative ability, wishes to At Bot- 
tom of Adv. Agency. Has broad theo- 


retical knowledge and capable of writing 
copy. Box 743, Printers’ Ink. 

PRODUCTION MAN 
Practical man, an expert in all mechani- 
cal details—10 re experience—skilled 
typographer and layout man. Box 755, 
Printers’ Ink. 


—{DVERTISING SALESMAN 
with office in New York City would 
like to represent one or more magazines 
in the on commission basis. 

754, Printers’ Ink. 


(free lance) with many years experience 
in high-grade catalog work and direct-by- 
mail matter wishes to acquire one more 
account; charges moderate. Box 770, P. I. 
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COPY WRITER — Five years agency, 
oung, 


department store, blication. 

versatile; —— youts, poudastion, 
y- 

assist account executive. Box 738, PL 

P ’ 


a ve 
years’ experience charge of orcas 
routine, trade journal and make-u = 
es com: tt stenographer an: 

tary, capable of relieving busy camaties 
of details. Young woman, 29, thoroughly 
reliable. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 

Woman Sales Executive Available 
Experienced in employing, training, super- 
vising saleswomen. Able to prepare sales 
oa ae coreempensence, and talk 
—= high-calibre —— 

t --3 J7s0. New Yor 
preferred. Address Box 752, P. I. 


VERSATILE ARTIST 


Wants ncy Space 
Free-lance basis. Will act as art director, 
Thoroughly experienced. Broad range of 
subjects, techniques and mediums. 

778, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Assistant-Executive Secre- 
tary —Young woman, college training, 8 
years’ diversified advertising experience. 
Sold space, wrote copy, proven executive 
ability, Thorough knowledge newspaper 














ARTIST 


Versatile, desires space and work on 
Ad. agency on exchange basis. Box 
757, Printers’ Ink. 


Edit N. Y. House Organ, 


Spare Time 
Box 775, Printers’ Ink 


Wanted—to do advertising for some re- 
liable concern while on a tour of Western 
States by auto early this coming summer. 
I am perfectly reliable and can give best 
of references. O. M. Wilkin, Vermilion, 
Edgar County, Illinois. 

Comprehensive advertising Re ge 
offered smaller advertiser, agency, 
lisher. Sensible training copy, layout, 
printing practices, details. oe ol 

proofreader. 28, college, married; 

sonal talk appreciated. Box 767, ’P. #4 


A Worthwhile Advertising Assistant 
Five years’ selling experience—1. year’s 
advertising. Good copy writer—can adapt 
words to commodity or situation. Imag- 
inative, sensitive, intelligent. Studied adv. 
at Columbia. Age 23. Box 749, P. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

Young man with eight years newspaper 
and trade paper experience now as- 
sociated with middle western trade pub- 
lication desires connection with eastern 
trade magazine. Capable = to can 
supervise production and —~— 
references. Address Box 744, I. 


AN ARTIST— 
IDEAS — AND ABILITY 
TO EXECUTE THEM! 
He can rough up layouts, originate plans 
for every form of advertisi can 
finish drawings in every ia—figure- 




















work, lettering, design, pen-and-ink wash, 
color, ete. 


Box 748, Printers’ Ink. 








gns. Excellent correspondent, com- 
ent stenographer. Fine personality. 
nusual references. Box 765, P. I. 
ADVERTISING WOMAN 
Two years’ direct-mail experience with 
= manufacturer; two years in 
all Street as writer-executive. Was 
making $5, a won't quibble over 
salary. Though of the feminine persua- 
sion, I’m not looking for a sinecure as 
Fashion Adviser or such but for a real 
job with real problems involved. Box 
773, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER SPECIALIST 
Successful commercializer of Direct Mail 
Selling seeks connection to organize, 
ay 4 -up or manage Mail-Order business 

department. Record of creating sales 
to on 000 first 21 months of _. 

Cash orders up to $7,500. 
—_ oe ggg ot ng _ciealareing 
and marketing. lary and percentage. 
Box 760, Printers’ Ink. te 


AVAILABLE FEBRUARY 27 
Manager with twenty years’ experience 
in direct contact with consumers. Ex- 
cellent knowledge of human nature. He 
can supervise employees, speak in public 
and write advertising copy. He is con- 
scientious, efficient and progressive. Pleas- 
ing personality and knows 
of co-operation. Christian, 36, married, 
university scholar. Is he worth 
to your organization? Box 753, P. I. 


YOUNG ARTIST 
Wants connection where there is a 
chance to grow, desires opportunity to 
demonstrate his ability in creating sell- 
ing ideas. Thorough age of 
Seeetng sad buying ork, Visual- 
izing a working up AA-] layouts. 
Business contacts have been with i 
tant executives who will furnish 
———- as to sbility, charecter, end 
agreeable ity. tess Box 737, 
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Every time you fall down and pick 
yourself up you are making progress. 


Make it Human 


It’s easy to understand things when they’re 
interesting. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will 
make your ideas interesting in a human 
way that gets attention and assures under- 
standing. Expert service will do the job. 


Twelve years of experience has highly 
developed the skill of this organization in 
making lighted pictures for sales educa- 
tion and instruction. 


Let us show you how successful companies 
are using a proven sales training method 
that costs remarkably little and is rein- 
forced by national field service. 


Every picture we have ever made has 
helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Jam Handy Picture Service 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bldg.— 


Detroit, General Motors Building— Regional Sales 


Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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IN 
**Men’s Clothing” Advertising 


THE TRIBUNE IS 
“SUPREME IN CHICAGO”! 


ROM automobiles to tobacco . . . in 

almost every big classification—and 
of course in Local, National, Classified 
and Total—The Tribune is “Supreme in 
Chicago”! 

Over 603,000 lines is The Tribune’s 
lead over the next Chicago newspaper in 
“Men’s Clothing” advertising! Carrying 
1,601,909 lines during 1927, The Tribune 
printed more “Men’s Clothing” lineage 
than the two leading evening papers put 
together! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


January circulation 793,352 daily— 1,175,240 Sunday 











